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GEORGE ROBERT FITZGERALD. 


The writer of a Review of the work entitled “* Connaught Legends,” and headed in 
the three last numbers of the University Magazine “ George Robert Fitzgerald,” having 
heard that some observations therein have given offence to the existing members of the 
branch of the Fitzgerald family connected with that unfortunate person, desires to ex- 
press his sincere regret that any thing he has said should have wounded the feelings of 
persons who are reported to him to be of the highest respectability. That what has 
been said could not have arisen from any malignant intention to wound the feelings of 
the living, must be evident from the fact that the Reviewer, unconnected with the 
county of Mayo, was not aware at the time of the publication of the article, that any 
members of George Robert's family were in existence. The Reviewer, desirous as he 
was to exhibit the diseased state of society, in the provinces of Ireland, previous to the 
Union, thought it necessary to show that turbulence, ferocity, and other social crimes 
were not confined to a single individual, to that effect, he felt obliged to adduce sundry 
examples of lawless and unjustifiable conduct on the part of the gentry of the West of 
Ireland, and, amongst the rest, noticed the conduct of the father and brother of George 
Robert Fitzgerald. The circumstances reported of these individuals were not drawn 
from privafé, traditional, or hitherto unpublished sources, but were taken from the well- 
known, and not very rare, work of George Robert Fitzgerald himself, entitled “ An 
Appeal to the Public ;"—-and inasmuch as the Reviewer is not aware that any counter. 
statement was ever published by any of the family, disproving the allegations contained 
in that « Appeal,” he conceived that they might be depended upon, and as such, quoted 
them. However, the Reviewer having since come across some other publications of George 
Robert Fitzgerald, in which he makes use of severe, cruel, and it would appear, malig- 
nant statements concerning individuals unconnected with ‘his own family, the Reviewer 
is induced to consider that George Robert may have made as bad a use of his pen as of 
his pistol; and that the picture which he has given of the members of his own family 
in bis « Appeal,” is’ overdrawn’ and distorted. ‘To this conclusion the Reviewer is 
moreover led by ascertaining from private information, upon which he can rely, that 
Mr. Lionel.Fitzgerald, subsequent to the death of his brother, and when freed from the 
irritations produced by that madman’s proceedings, conducted himself in every respect 
as a good man, and respectable member of society ;—that he raised his children in such 
a way as to support with propriety the high rank they were entitled to in their native 
country, aud set an example amongst its gentry of social and Christian virtues. 

In conclusion of this brief statement which the Publisher has allowed his Reviewer to 
insert, the latter would suggest, in case what has been written should come under the 
notice of any of the Turlough family, that they cannot expect to be exempt in these 
publishing times from the consequences of notoriety. The circumstances connected 
with their ill-fated relative, as being matters of history, could not be kept back. And the 
Reviewer, certainly, indulged the hope that after what had been written of George Robert 
Fitzgerald, and those connected with him, in “ Bentley's Miscellany,” and the “ Legends 
of Connaught,” his remarks as subsidiary to what he wished to expose respecting the 
state of Connaught in the eighteenth century, would not be deemed unjustifiable or un- 
called for. His desire certainly was (however he may have succeeded) “ nothing 
(unduly) to extenuate or set down aught in malice.” 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY.—PART IIt.* 


In the year 1836, the committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to 
enquire into the operation of the act 
which permitted the establishment of 
Joint Stock Banks, under certain re- 
strictions, made a report to the house, 
This committce was composed of the 
principal members of the House of 
Commons who had paid any attention 
to the subject, and their report was 
well worthy of consideration. This 
committee called the attention of the 
House to some obvious deflects in the 
present state of the law respecting 
Joint Stock Banks, which is nearly the 
same in Ireland as in England. We 
shall give this part of the report in 
their own words :— 


“ Your Committee will now call the 
attention of the House to some few facts 
which illustrate the present system. 

“Subject to the local restrictions im- 
posed for the protection of the privileges 
of the Bank of England, it is open toany 
number of persons to form a compan 
for Joint Stock Banking, whether for the 
purpose of deposit, or of issue, or both. 

“Ist; The law imposes on the Joint 
Stock Banks no preliminary obligation 
beyond the payment of a licence duty, 
and the registration of the names of 
shareholders at the stamp office. 

“2d, The law does not require that the 
deed of settlement shall be considered or 
revised by any competent authority what- 
ever, and no precaution is taken to en- 
force the insertion in such deeds of clauses 
the most obvious and necessary. 

“3d, The law does not impose any re- 
strictions upon the amount of nominal 


capital. This will be found to vary from 
£5,000,000 to £100,000, and in one ine 
stance an unlimited power is reserved 
of issuing shares to any extent. 

“4th, The law does not impose any 
obligation that the whole or any certain 
amount of shares shall be subscribed for 
before banking operations commence. 

“In many instances banks commence 
their business before one half of the 
shares are subscribed for, and 10,000, 
20,000 and 30,000 shares are reserved; 
to be issued at the discretion of the di- 
rectors. 

«5th, The law does not enforce any 
rule with respect to the nominal amount 
of shares. The effects of this variation 
are strongly stated in the evidence. 

“ 6th, The law does not enforce ped 
rule with respect to the amount of capi 
paid up before the commencement of 
business. This will be found to vary 
from £105 to £5. 

“7th, The law does not provide for any 
publication of the liabilities and assets of 
these Lanks, nor does it enforce the come 
munication of any balance sheet to the 
proprietors at large. 

«8th, The law does not impose any re- 
strictions by which care shall be taken that 
dividends are paid out of banking profits 
only, and that bad or doubtful debts are 
first written off. 

9th, The law does not prohibit pur- 
chases, sales, and speculative traffic on 
the part of these companies in their own 
stock, nor advances to be made on the 
credit of their own shares. 

“10th, The law does not provide that 
the guarantee fund shall be kept apart, 
and invested in government or other se- 
curities. 
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“11th, The law does not limit. the 
number of branches; or the distance of 
such branches from the central bank. 

“12th, The law is not sufficiently 
stringent to ensure to the public that the 
names registered at the stamp office are 
the names of persons, bond fide proprietors, 
who have signed the deed of settlement, 
and who are responsible to the public. 

“43th, The provisions of the law ap- 
pear inadequate, or at least, are disre- 
garded, so far as they impose upon banks 
the obligation of making their notes pay- 
able at the places of issue.” 


This report was made in 1836, and 
no step has hitherto been taken to re- 
move the imperfections of the law 
therein alluded to. On the contrary, 
those who are interested in Joint Stock 

nks have assumed the offensive, and 

ve clamoured for the grant of further 
privileges, and in the session which has 
just closed, a. committee was appointed 
with the evident intention of finding 
or making charges against the Bank of 
England, and inventing some pretence 
for further increasing the powers, and 
extending the privileges of Joint Stock 
‘Banks, 

The feelings of those who are most 
elamorous, and therefore most. influen- 
tial, with our present rulers, are strongly 
against all established institutions, and 
‘hence, strong hopes of success are en- 
tertained by those who have an interest 
fn subverting those two great institu- 
tions, the Bank of England, and the 
‘Bank of ‘Ireland. ‘Thus, every mis- 
take committed, and every doubtful 
course of policy pursued by those two 
‘bodies for the last fifty years, are now 
brought forward as triumphant evidence 
.of their inability to fulfil the ends for 
which they were instituted, Every 
‘calamity which the public suffered du- 
ring that period, has been attributed to 
‘them, and to their privileges, and they 
have even been held responsible for 
mischiefg which arose not from the 
yextent but from the limits of their pri- 
vileges; mischiefs which the existence 
.of those bunks tended considerably to 
moderate, and which never could have 
arisen if the chartered banks had been 
-entrusted with greater power. But, 
they do not pursue their argument to 
‘the fair length to which it goes, 

During the lust balf century, although 
-the nation has suffered severe calamities, 
yet on the whole, the stream of public 

erity has flowed on with unexam- 


pled velocity. Jf the banks are held 


responsible for one, let them get credit for 
the other, or let the antagonists of the 
banks, since it can be turned against 
themselves, renounce the fallacious ar- 
gument, post hoc, ergo propter hoc, and 
let the Bank of England, and the Bank 
of Ireland claim no credit, except for 
the services which they have actually 
ee and be held responsible only 
or the evils which can be proved to 
have been produced from their exist. 
ence, or their misconduct. 

A different course, but equally unfair 
in the opposite direction, has been 
taken in viewing the privileges of the 
Joint Stock Banks. Every act of mis- 
conduct’ on their part is treated as an 
isolated instance, unconnected with the 
general system. Even when such in- 
stances of mismanagement have been 
numerous, and have been proved and 
admitted, and authoritatively — pro- 
claimed by report of the parliamentary 
committee, to be the natural and in- 
evitable results of the state of the law 
on the subject, the advocates of Joint 
Stock Banks are neither disheartened, 
nor induced to make any exertions to 
remove the admitted imperfections of 
the law. They are content to say 
“These evils may be easily removed 
by an alteration in the law,” and the 
find it more convenient to make this 
assertion than to attempt to make this 
amendment, or even to point out how 
it may be made. But surely justice 
and policy alike demand that those who 
claim an extension of their privileges 
should prove that they used some dis- 
cretion in the exercise of those privi- 
leges which they already possessed. 
If the present evils are not inseparable 
from the existence of the Joint Stock 
Bank system, let them be separated 
from it. How much stronger would 
their case be now, if they could come 
before parliament, and say, “ In 1836, 
the parliamentary committee reported 
the following to be the defects in the 
laws relating to Joint Stock Banks. 
Since that period the law has been 
altered, those defects have been re- 
moved, and no new ones have been 
introduced into their room. We de- 
mand that they should be admitted to 
participate in the privileges of the 
chartered banks, since they hase proved 
themselves to be equally free from im 

erfections, and equally adequate to 
fulfil all the purposes for which the 
latter were instituted.” This they will 
pot do, because there are defects in- 
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herent in the Joint Stock Bank system, 
which cannot be cured, or at least, 
which cannot be cured without defeat- 
ing the objects which the projectors 
have in view in their establishment. 

It is a consciousness of this, which 
prevents them from taking any steps to 
amend the system, although they can- 
not but be aware that such amend. 
ments would form the strongest argu- 
ments in their favor, when applying for 
further privileges. As the law stands 
at present, any number of persons may 
form a joint stock bank with any capi- 
tal, however small, and announce their 
bank with some catching name, as hav- 
ing a capital of five or ten millions, 
and the public possesses no security, 
either that the capital mentioned hus 
been paid up, or that the persons pub- 
lished as partners are really concerned 
in the business, or responsible for its 
debts, 

As an instance of the extent to which 
individuals have availed themselves of 
this state of the law we shall call the 
attention of the reader to “ The Provi- 
dent Bank of Ireland.” On the 6th of 
June, 1837, Mr. Thomas Mooney, a 
baker in Francis-street, Dublin, issued 
@ prospectus, in which he stated that 
several influential gentlemen, resident 
in many parts of Ireland, agreeing fully 
in the value of sound banking institu- 
tions to the country, urged him to lay 
before the country the plan of a bank, 
improved by the experience of the past, 
and as free as possible from the errors 
of previously formed establishments. 
He adds, that he submitted a plan toa 
number of gentlemen, which appeared 
to give satisfaction, and that it was 
agreed that a short prospectus should 
be submitted to the public, which he 
accordingly subjoins to his letter. By 
this prospectus it is stated that the 
bank should be denominated the Pro- 
vident Bank of Ireland ; that the capi- 
tal to be raised should be £500,000, or 
such portion as might by the directors 
be deemed sutticient ; and the capital 
to consist of the subscriptions of origi- 
nal partners, in shares of £2000 each, 
&c. We shall give the further account 
of this bank in the words of Mr. Ma- 
thews, the secretary of the Loan Fund 
Board in Dublin Castle. 


“In June, 1837, advertisements ap- 
peared in the English, Scotch, and Irish 
newspapers, announcing the formation of 
this bank, with a capital of 500,000/. 
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The directors were each to hold 2000/:, 
notes were to be issued, and also Si, dee. 
bentures, bearing 5 per cent interest, The 
prospectus, of which a copy is annexed, 
states that ‘ the directors had made all the 
necessary arrangements with the crown,’ 
and were to manage small Loan Fund 
Societies throughout Irelands In July, 
1837, a loan fund society (with rules 

parently fair) calling itself ‘The Dublin 
Provident Institution,’ was enrolled with 
the Loan Fund Board, In August, 1837, 
I learned that the Provident Bank of 
Ireland, and the Dublin Provident. Insti- 
tution were both a speculation got up by 
Mr. Mooney, who had projected the 
Agricultural Bank; that the Dublia 
Provident Institution was a mere pretext 
to cover his Provident Bank; that he 
was pushing his bank notes into circulas 
tion throughout the country, by the 
agency of loan fund societies, established 
by him in Carlow, Athy, Mullingar, 
Strabane, &c.; that the poor people re. 
ceived his bank paper, and paid back their 
instalments in silver, and that he was 
periling the best interests of the countrys 
I immediately went to inspect bis Dublin 
Provident Institution books, (for with hig 
bank the Loan Fund Board had nothing 
to do,) found that the two concerns were: 
in the same office, managed by the same. 
clerks ; that he had no proper Loan Fund 
books; and, having made a special re’ 

of the facts, the on Fund, Board, by 
the direction of the law officers, (whose 
opinion I have,) suspended ‘ The Dublia 
Provident Institution.” This injured his 
bank, and led to long newspaper contro-~ 
versy,.in the course of which he frequently. 
denied a statement of mine, that the Pro. 
vident Bank of Lreland consisted of only 
himself and one Thomas Holbrook, a 
lithographic printer, atd who printed the 
notes. It was stated that at the period of 
yearly registry (25 March, 1838), he 
would put on record all the proprietors. 
I waited until the period for registration 
came, and after much evasion he was 
forced to go to the Stamp Office a fort- 
night ago, and to renew his licence and 
registry, giving again only his own name 
and that of Holbrook, These two are the 
bank who issue notes, and raise funds 
upon debentures in England and Ireland 5 
they are registered, not as a bank of issue, 
within 50 miles of Dublin, with six part- 
ners, because this would expose the fact 
of there being only two, for their names. 
would then appear on the face of the 
notes, which would ruin them, but they 
registered as a general joint stock bank, 
with a body of trustees, directors, aud pro- 
prietors, like the Provincial or any other 
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banking concern. Mr. Mooney calls him- 
self the managing director, while he and 
Holbrook are, in truth, the whole com- 
pany. They have in circulation, at pre- 
sent, about £16,000. A £5 debenture 
accompanies this memorandum; it is 
stamped ; which neither validates the in- 
strument, nor secures the solvency of the 
bank, although many uninformed persons 
think so. Large sales have been made of 
them in Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, 
&c., where the Provident Bank is not 
known to consist of two men; and the 
unfortunate facility by which, on payment 
of £30 a year, any one who can register 
@ bank may do so (leaving ignorant per- 
sons to find out the secret), exposes the 
public to be deluded. 

* Ae regards these debentures, which 
are an accountable receipt for money, the 
unrepealed Irish act, 33 Geo, II. c. 14. 
s. 4., enacts, ‘ That no banker or bankers 
shall, at any time after the 10th of May, 
1760, issue or give any note, negotiable 
receipt, or accountable receipt, with any 
— or engagement therein contained 

the payment of any interest, and all 
notes and receipts that shall be given after 
the said 10th of May, 1760, by any 
banker or bankers, with such promise or 
engagement for the payment of any inte- 
rest, shall be aheolasely void.’ The per- 
sons whoin England buy these negociable 
receipts, may hereafter blame the govern- 
ment for allowing the bank registry acts 
to remain unaltered, when so gross a 
fraud can be perpetrated with impunity 
under them, as two individuals opening a 
joint stock bank with a placarded capital 
of half a million! !” 

“Report, 1838, G. Mathews, Q. 
631. ‘ Are those notes engraved so as to 
imitate pretty nearly the sthed bank-notes 
in circulation in Ireland? A. ‘So 
nearly do they resemble the notes of the 
Provincial Bank, that I know, in one in- 
stance, a bank note of the Provident 
Bank was taken by a clerk of the Provin- 
eial Bank for one of his own bank-notes,’” 


We may add, that those two hulves 
of the Provident Bank, had each been 
concerned in the Commercial and Agri- 
cultural Bank of Ireland, which had 
then lately stopped payment, and which 
has since failed again ; and that the 
transactions of those gentlemen with 
the latter bank were not of a nature 
ealculated to add to their credit with 
the public. Mr. Holbrook had claimed 
£2600, as due to him; £500 was 
etruck off for overcharges, and the re- 
mainder paid to him, although at the 
time he was in debt to the bank, ona 





dishonoured bill, to the amount of 
£900. We shall give Mr. Dundas’s 
account of this transaction. Report, 
1837, No. 4236. 


« There is another fact connected with 
that transaction of Mr. Holbrook’s, that 
I would beg leave to remark upon now; 
on looking at the bills that were returned 
on hands at the Head Office, I found a bill 
of £900, drawn by Mr. Holbrook on a 
person of the name of Robinson, some 
months past due; I asked if this was the 
Mr. Holbrook who was paid his account 
the other day? they said yes. Then why 
was not this set off against his accoant? 
* Oh, this is for shares, and I suppose it 
will be cancelled, was the reply I re. 
ceived.” 


Here we have Mr. Holbrook not 
paying for his shares in the former 
nank to which he belonged, or at 
least owing it a debt, which it does 
not appear he ever paid. Mr. Mooney 
also had a disputed account with the 
Agricultural and Commercial Bank, 
This firm invested a sum of £14,000 
in the stock of the Royal Bank, and 
took the scrip in the names of some of 
the directors (Mr. Mooney being one), 
This was done to give the one bank an 
influence in the management of the 
other. Mr. Mooney got possession, in 
some manner, of his scrip, and, without 
the knowledge of the directors, trans- 
ferred it to Messrs. Boyle and Pim, 
for a sum of about £1000. He alleged 
that he paid this money to the banker, 
but the directors admitted the receipt 
of only £500, and the matter was left 
to arbitration, but we are ignorant of 
the result. We do not accuse him of 
any fraud, but the transaction clearly 
spoke little for his credit as an account- 
ant, and director of a bank. We need 
say no more but that the Provident 
Bank of Ireland is now not heard of, 
and that Mr. Mooney has appeared in 
the Gazette as a bankrupt. 

The account we have just given of 
the rise and fall of the Provident Bank 
of Ireland, naturally leads to some re- 
flection on the state of the law which 
enables two men of the station of 
Mooney and Holbrook to set up a 
joint stock bank, announce a capital of 
half a million, and obtain circulation 
for their notes and debentures among 
men who knew nothing of them or their 
bank. j 

It isnow more than two years since 
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this state of the law was exposed to a 

rliamentary committee, and it remains 
unaltered. We call upon those who 
clamour tor further power for Joint 
Stock Banks, first to devise some means 
by which such conduct as we have just 
exposed may not-be permitted to de- 
lade the public, or introduce into circu- 
lation a worthless currency. We do 
not impute to the projectors the fraud 
of issuing notes with the intention of 
not redeeming them, but they certainly 
rofessed to give the public a security 

yond what was in their power. They 
intended to pay, but they obtained 
their credit on false pretences. We 
are aware that many may be disposed 
to reply that the success of those pro- 
jectors was not owing to any defect in 
the law, but to the indolence or igno- 
rance of the public, as it was in any 
man’s power to apply at the stamp- 
office, and there learn the names 
of the proprietors of the Provident 
Bank of Ireland. To this we an- 
swer, that this ignorance or indo- 
lence in matters relating to the cur- 
tency is natural and necessary in the 
public. Bank notes must circulate 
among all classes of people, the igno- 
rant and indolent, as well as the wise 
and active: and it is the duty of the 
legislature to provide a safe currency, 
which may be received by all classes, 
without requiring any peculiar degree 
of knowledge or activity on the part of 
the taker, to protect him from loss. It 
is not reasonable to require that a man 
to whom a bank note is offered in ex- 
change for his goods, should first con- 
sult the statute books to learn the laws 
relating to Joint Stock Banks, and then 
go to the stamp office to find out the 
names of the proprietors of the parti- 
cular one whose notes are offered to 
him, and perhaps be obliged to make 
further enquiries to learn the solvency 
of those proprietors. The profits of 
the sule would not repay hiw for this 
expense and waste of time and toil, 
The first duty of the sovereign, in re- 
gard to the currency, is to provide that 
it shall invariably have the value which 
it professes to represent. 

But even the cautious enquirer at 
the stamp office may be deceived. 
Names may be registered there of 
persons who were not actual proprie- 
tors of the bank, nor liable to the pub- 
lie for its engagements. Many in- 
stances of this have taken place. In 
Mr. Mahony’s evidence, in 1837, he 





states an instance, where Mr. Bernard; 
of Pullisan, in the county of Cork, 
a gentleman of wealth and influence 
was placed on the registry of March 
1837, although he had long ceased to 
be a proprietor of any shares, ~ Mr; 
Mahony stated his opinion very strongly 
that in such a case, a creditor who had 
judgment against the bank might have 
issued execution against Mr. Bernard. 


Q. 3845. « Supposing that you dis- 
covered upon the registry a person of high 
character and of solvency, could you, un- 
der the existing law, having the judg- 
ment against the company, proceed to. 
levy the amount from that party?” A.— 
“ Undoubtedly.” Q. 3846.—« The pro- 
cess is by filing a suggestion, stating he 
was a partner upon the judgment ob- 
tained against the public officer, and then 
you get execution at once against him?” 
A.—* Certainly, as in the case I referred to 
of Mr. Beamish Bernard, of Pallisan, If 
there was a judgment against this coms 
pany to-morrow, all that is necessary is 
to go to the stamp office; you find his 
name there, and you file a suggestion, and 
you issue an execution against him, and 
then his remedy is by bill in equity against 
all the partners of this company.” Q, 
3847.—“ Would Mr, Beamish Bernard 
have an opportunity of pleading to that 
suggestion ?” A.—* None”. Q. 3848.— 
“He would have no opportunity of 
making a defence?” A,—“None, what- 
ever.” Q. 3849,“ The suggestion 
would be filed behind his back, without 
notice to him? A. — “ Certainly.” 
Q. 3850.—* And the first intimation he 
would get would be the execution being 
in the sheriff's office?” A.—* Yes,” 


If this were the law, an enquiry. at 
the stamp office would be sufficient to 
procure for any individual a knowledge 
of the names of the persons to whom 
he was giving credit when he was ac- 
cepting the notes of any Joint Stock 
Bank. But Mr. Mahony was mistakea 
in his view of the law. It has been de- 
cided that a party sought to be charged 
in execution as u partner of a Joint 
Stock Bank, must get an opportunity 
of pleading to the suggestion or scire 
Jacias, and that the fact of his name hav- 
ing been entered on the registry at the 
stainp office, is not conclusive evidence 
of his liability as a partner of the-bank. 
In the case of the Southern Bank of 
Ireland, which stopped payment, some 
of the creditors proceeded against per- 
sons whose names were entered’ at the 
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Office as proprietors of shares, 
and failed or compromised the suits, 
being unable to prove their liability as 

rtners, It is a choice of evils; Mr. 
ahony’s law would give greater se- 
curity to the creditors of the bank, but 
any individual might be ruined by being 
as a partner in an insolvent 
bank. The registry is also insufficient 
in not describing the persons whose 
names are there recorded. 
Ia Mr, Mahony’s answer to Q. 3843, 
he says,— 


“I have looked very carefully at the 
of those various establishments, 
from time to time, as they were sent to 
the stamp office, and the greatest defect 
is, that the schedule. to that act does not 
require all that the public is entitled to, 
It requires merely the names and places 
of the persons as they appear upon the 
books of the society, it ought to require 
the names in regular form, so as to give 
the public every possible protection. It 
should state the designation, the occu- 
pation, and the actual residence of the 
party as near as it is possible, For in 
this very case of the Agricultural Bank, 
I was myself two years under the im- 
e_ that one of the directors, Mr. 
Mooney was @ merchant of the 
highest’ respectability in Dublin, and 
another Mr. John Chambers, of Abbey- 
street, was also a merchant of high repu- 
tation; I know that that was not merely 
= error, but that of the public gene- 
ly, and so great was the delusion, 
that Mr. Gresham, before he became a 
member of the board, thought he was to 
be associated with the two gentleman I 
refer to, and when he came to the board, 
he found them two different men, though 
bearing the same names.” 


Mr. Gresham's evidence is to the 
same effect. 3289— 


* The fact was, there was no manner 
of doubt’ that we were all deceived in 
two names in that bank, which were, 
Thomas Mooney and John Chambers; 
Thomas Mooney used to sign without 
aera his address, and I myself thought 

was another Thomas Mooney, who is 
a gentleman of large property, of very 
high standing in society, and a perfect 
man of business,” 


The mention of Mr.Gresham's name 
leads us to observe that he was adver- 
tized as a member of the Agricultural 
Bank long before he had taken any 
shares in it. These joint stock banks, 


a8 at present constituted, are calculated: 
to deceive the public, who cannot find 
time to examine the registry at the 
stamp office, but who will necessarily 
take it for granted that the capital 
announced in the prospectus has been 
paid up, and that a joint-stock bank 
possesses such a body of wealthy pro- 
prietors, that its insolvency may be 
considered as impossible. We have 
further seen that even a careful and 
curious enquirer may be misled by the 
registry at the stamp office. We com. 
plain that no attempt has yet been 
made to redress those grievances so long 
ago pointed out; at the same time we 
freely admit that on the whole the 
public has gained in point of securit 
by the establishment of joint-stoc 
banks. Of ten which have been esta 
blished in Ireland during the lust 
fifteen years, only three have hitherto 
failed. Aduitting, however, that they 
are superior to private banks in point 
of security, we are of opinion, that in 
all other respects they are worse cul 
culated to promote the public inte- 
rests. 

Where a joint-stock bank consists 
of a great number of persons, the re- 
lation in which these stand to each 
other becomes a matter of serious im- 
portance. They are a portion of the 
public whose rights require to be 
respected. Their relation to each 
other, and their means of enforcing 
their mutual rights and obligations are 
dependent to a great degree upon the 
deed of partnership. Upon this sub- 
ject, the report to which we have 
ulready referred states thut “the law 
does not require that the deed of set- 
tlement shall be considered and revised 
by any competent authority whatever, 
and no precaution is taken to enforce 
the insertion in such deeds, of clauses 
the most obvious and necessary.” On 
this point, too, the law remains un- 
changed. It is true, that in the com- 
mon cases of partnerships, the partners 
are generally able to protect them- 
selves. Their interests involved in 
the concern are too serious to permit 
any carelessness on such an important 
point, and if an extreme case occurs in 
which ‘the negligence of one partner 
induces him to sign a deed in which 
his interests find no protection, the 
courts of equity are open to give him 
relief, and if necessary, to dissolve the 

tnership. But it is vain to.assert that 
in the case ofa joint-stock concern of any 
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kind the proprietors are able to protect ; 
their own interests by the construction , 
of a proper deed, They are too nu- 
merous, and the interest of each is too 
small, and the matter is much too com-. 

ieated to be explained in debate, or 
settled by agreement. The majority 
will always blindly follow those who 
first undertake to lead. We could 
show many instances of this, but for 
obvious reasons we refer to the case of 
one of the banks which has stopped 
payment, viz. the Agricultural and 
Commercial Bank of Ireland, See Mr. 
Mahony's evidence in the report of 
1837,— 


Q. 3888, “ Supposing a deed of part- 
nership prepared for one of these joint 
stock banks, is there any adequate secu- 
rity at the present moment that that deed 
of partnership shall contain such provi- 
sions, and such provisions only, as are 
calculated to advance the interest of the 
partnership, and to secure the interest of 
the public.” A,—* Certainly not; there 
is no provision at all, either to protect 
the partners or the public.” 


Tn his answer to question 3889, he 
says, 


« T agree with all the counsel who have 
been consulted upon this Agricultural Bank 
deed that it must have been intentionally 
framed to intrap the shareholders, and 
give the directors undue powers, while 
it does not give sufficient control over 
them; it is what we technically call a 
fraudulent contract.” Q,. 3893.— Are 
there any sufficient steps taken to insure 
to those parties so accepting the transfer, 
and incurring the responsibility of the 
deed, a knowledge of what the deed con- 
tains?” A.—«“ No; I dare say ninety- 
nine out of a hundred do not know any- 
thing at all about the deed.” Q. 3897. 
—"Do you consider that the detects 
Which exist in that deed are so obvious, 
that if it had been submitted to any due 
authority, that authority would as a mat- 
ter of course, and as a matter of necessity 
have corrected that imperfection?” A. 
—“ Unquestionably.” 


As to a remedy by a suit in equity, 
that is out of the question. 

Q. 3907 One of the difficulties that 
arises is this, that if I file a bill against 
the four thousand and odd hundred, and 
om oy. “_— is a new shareholder, I 
must make him a party; if a party dies, 
my suit is abated; if 3 party becomes 
bankrupt my suit is abated ; in fact, every 


change of life ; and in this case of the Agri-, 
cultural Bank, I know as a fact, that. 
there are numbers of minors, nay,. mere, 
children, registered as shareholders.” 


Indeed, so imperfect is the law in: 
this respect, that Mr, Mahony states 
that although eight of the directors of 
the Agricultural Bank were legally’ 
suspended, even according to the deed 
legally suspended, yet, against the 
opinions of the most eminent counsel, 
they continued to act, notwithstanding’ 
that suspension, and there was no pos- 
sible remedy fur the partners ‘whose 
fortunes were responsible for every act* 
of those eight intrusive directors, or'we’ 
may add any other’ members’ who 
claimed to be directors and acted ag 
such, Thus, the deed of partnership 
is subject to no effectual revisidn for’ 
the protection of the proprietors of the 
bank, and even in those poitits, where’ 
it appears sufficient to protect the part-’ 
ners, the law is so imperfect that its 
provisions cannot be enforced. °° 

We have thus extracted from the’ 
Parliamentary Reports several in-. 
stances of glaring, notorious, acknow-. 
ledged evils, some endangering the se- 
curity of the public, and others involv 
ing the interests of the shareholders, 
yet those evils to the present day 
remain unredressed, and until some, 
serious endeavour is made to remove 
them we shall: abide by our present 
a that the clamour-against the 
chartered Banks of Engtand and of 
Ireland, do not proeeed so: much from 
a desire to promote the interestsof the 
shareholders in joint-stock banks, or of 
the public at large, as from the spirit’ 
now so prevalent against alk established” 
institutions. 

The report to which we have alluded 
also refers to the mischiefs arising fronr 
the small amount of the shares in some 
banks. In the Agricultural Bunk for 
instance, the paid up capital-on every 
share was only ten shillings. The gene+ 
ral opinion expressed by the most in- 
telligent witnesses is; that no share 
ought to be less than £50. Indeed it 
is not easy to see what business.a mat 
who cannot affurd to pay £50 has to 
become a partner in a- bank. If his 
spare capital is less than that, he ought 
to place it in some savings’ bank, in- 
stead of being permitted to set up.a’ 
joint-stock bank. Sucli poor proprie- 
tors afford no security to the public» 
they. are not. worth the costs - uf prow 
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ceeding against them. Such small pro- 
prietors take no interest in the manage- 
ment of the bank, and are even incapa- 
ble of comprehending it; they are 
pay the nominees, or subservient 
jollowers of those by whom the bank 
was originall oe It is owing 
to this very = ciency that the law on 
this head remains unaltered. It is pos- 
sible that the other evils to which we 
have called the attention of the public 
may be inseparable from the constitu- 
tion of joint-stock banks, at least, to 
remove them would require some care 
and attention on the part of the legis- 
lature, but nothing would be easier than 
to provide that no share in a joint-stock 
bank should be issued with a less 
amount of paid-up capital than £50. 
This, however, would not suit the pro- 
jectors, who find it easier to raise and 
govern 100 shareholders of £1 each 
than one of £50. We observe that 
those banks which have been most 
mismanaged, and which have sustained 
the greatest losses, and which have 
failed with the greatest total amount of 
paid-up capital, have been those in 
which the shares were smallest, and the 
shareholders most numerous. We may 
instance the Northern and Central 
Bank of England having a paid-up 
capital of £711,860, and yet it failed, 
and the Agricultural and Commercial 
Bank of Ireland, which also failed, 
having a paid-up capital of £352,789. 
But it is with the latter, being an Irish 
bank, that we have most concern at 
present. We have already seen how 
careless the proprietors of this bank 
were to pee their interests by taking 
care to have a proper deed of partner- 
ship drawn ; the next step, and per- 
haps the most important, is to elect as 
directors men of integrity, experience 
and ability. How did the proprietors 
of the Agricultural Bank attend to this 
important point, For obvious reasons 
we shall not raise any questions as to 
the integrity of the directors, but 
merely refer the reader to Mr. Maho- 
ny's answer to question $904 in the 
report of 1837. As to their ability 
and experience, the fact of their un- 
doubted bad success may be sufficient 
to satisfy many, but as the best may 
fail, we shall enter more into detail, 
and we shall do so the more freely, as 
it is no discredit to any man to be ig- 
norant of banking business, In report 
1837, in answer to questions 3288 and 
$289, Mr. Gresham states that not one of 


<n 


the gentlemen who were directors at the 
time he was elected was accustomed to 
banking business except Mr. D., who 
had held a situation in the Hibernian 
Bank, and that if he was to judge from 
their situations in life, none of them 
had been accustomed to accounts. It 
appears their conduct fully confirmed 
Mr. Gresham's opinion of their inca- 
pacity including Mr. D. 


Q. 3242.—“ Who was the new ac- 
countant.” A.—‘ Mr. Brierly; and his 
expression was, that he had seen a great 
deal of book-keeping, both in banks and 
mercantile houses, and he had never seen 
any but what he could make something 
of before; but he declared he could not 
make any thing of the manner in which 
the books had been kept there.” Q, 3243. 
« You could state whether the books had 
been posted up to the proper time?” A, 
—* I can state for myself that they were 
not posted. I was in the room the very 
day after the bank stopped, when a Mr, 
Cordukes and Mr, Emerson from Belfast 
came to the bank, and asked our account- 
ant, whose name then was Mackenzie, 
why the books were not posted, that they 
were four months or more backwards,” 
Q. 3244.“ Did you see the books your. 
self?” A.—-“« Yes, I was in the room 
myself.” Q. 3245.—« They were not 
posted?” A,—-“ No, they were not; I 
spoke to Mr. Mackenzie myself, and his 
answer was, he had been sent away month 
after month up and down the country oa 
account of the run on the bank, and they 
had not been posted.” Q. 3246.-——« With 
respect to the business of the board, did 
yen lock into the minute books to see 

ow they were kept.” A.—‘“I did; 
they were not kept regularly at all.” 
Q. 3247.__“Did you examine the 
minute books ?” A.——‘* Yes, I did, 
and I found them very irregular.” 
Q. 3248,--* Had there been any 
complaints made of the mode in which 
they had been kept?” A,—“I did not 
hear the Board make complaint; they 
made one complaint, and I made com- 
plaints several times; more than once ; I 
spoke to the person we appointed to keep 
the minute book; there was a new ap- 
pointment made of a Mr. Raper; he was 
appointed to keep them.” Q, 3249.— 
“State to the committee what minute 
books were kept?” A.—* There was a 
sort of a little memorandum book in the 
board-room, in which Mr. Mitchell, who 
was then the manager, took down what 
occurred in the board-room, at least if he 
was desired to do so, and that was very 
imperfectly attended to, I spoke of it 
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two or three times after Mr. Mitchell left, 
and Mr. Raper was appointed.” Q. 3250. 
—« When was Mr. Raper appointed.” 
A.—I cannot say the time; [ know it 
was Mr. D. suggested he should be 
appointed. He was a relation of Mr. 
D—’s,” Q. 3251.—« This was after 
November?” A.—* Yes, it was about 
three months ago; I had no objection to 
his being appointed, and then certainly 
they kept it much better; but Ihad great 
cause to complain of him and the person 
who has last kept it; he has not posted 
any minutes at all for, at least, more thana 
fortnight ; I have asked him the reason, 
and he has said he had been employed 
upon other things, and so he was, by Mr. 
pD—.” QQ, 3254.—“ How was the 
business conducted; in what mode?” A. 
—“I think I might say that Mr. D-—— 
has attended always; I do not think I 
knew him ever to miss one day except 
Sunday. I never remember him being 
away but one day entirely, and then he 
was ill; he used to sit at a side table; 
he was the chairman, but never took the 
chair, After the bank stopped he used 
to sit at the side of the table, writing 
from morning till night ; and he was, I 
may say, the board altogether; so much 
so that I tried it, for I complained that 
persons names were spoken of as being 
present when they were not, and the 
answer was from Mr. Jones to me, ‘I do 
not know whether they were or not, but 
lagree with such and such a thing,’ and 
from such goings on as that I became a 
very useless member.” 


In his answer to the following ques- 
tions, he gives a history of a trans- 
action, by which a gentleman was per- 
mitted to take £1,000 worth of shares, 
and pay by a bill of 12 months, with 
an agreement that until the bill was 
paid he should not be subject to a se- 


cond call. No account of this trans- 
action could be found in the minute- 
book, and although it was asserted that 
the bill was passed by the bank and 
discounted, the books were kept in such 
a state, that the proceeds of that large 
bill did not appear in them. The evi- 
dence of Mr. Goodier, who was ap- 

ointed auditor after the failure of the 

ank, shews that one director distinctly 
stated that he had endeavoured to ex- 
amine the state of the accounts, but 
found them in such confusion, that he 
was obliged to give them up, he could 
make nothing of them. The gther di- 
rectors, including the only gentleman 
who had ever been concerned in a bank 


before, said that they never thought of 
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looking into the accounts, and had no 
notion of such a thing. In short, he 
says, that it was impossible that any 
concern could be worse conducted, and 
that it had every fault that a commer- 
cial concern could have. There was . 
no dividend account, no profit and loss 
account, nogeneral stock account. It was 
found impossible to get a satisfactory 
account of any transaction. It was im- 
possible to discover the number and 
value of the notes that were in circu- 
lation, or of the shares that had been 
subscribed and paid for. The conse- 
quences were as might be expected, 
that when the auditors examined the 
books they detected a number of 
gross errors and frauds, most of them 
of such a nature that nothing but 
the greatest outs neglect and 
want of method could have enabled 
them to remain so long undiscovered. 
Doubtless there were many others 
which the irregular state of the books 
did not enable the auditors to detect. 
So much for the Agricultural Bank of 
Ireland. Inthe Northern and Central 
Bank of England, there appear to have 
been errors in the balance sheet to the 
amount of £600,000 !! This latter bank 
gave dividends of 7 and 8 per cent. to 
the proprietors on years, when the ba- 
lance of the profit and loss account if 
fairly taken would be found against the 
bank. This was done by including all 
the bad debts among the assets, instead 
of putting them to the debtor side of 
the profit and loss account. It does 
not appear upon what principle the di- 
vidend was declared in the Agricul- 
tural Bank. A dividend of 5 percent. 
was declared in a year in which the 
bank appears to have lost about one- 
fifth of its capital. 

We have probably said enough of 
the directors of this bank, let us. turn 
our view to the proprietors, In Mr. 
Goodier’s evidence, p. 220, there is this 
account of the meeting of the share- 
holders, which took place on the 17th 
of April. 


“It was ascene of uproar from morn- 
ing until night, of fighting and swearing, 
and calling each other * * *, instead of 
doing business ; it was with the greatest 
difficulty the auditor’s report could be 
permitted to be read, and then they lis- 
tened very patiently indeed to Mr. D——, 
but otherwise it was a scene of confusion.” 
Q. 3583.—“ Do you mean by fighting 
that there were actual blows struck?” A, 


=—~‘+ Yes, actual blows struck. I believe 
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the Lord Mayor was struck, assaulted ; 
they broke the branches of the chandelier 
and made terrible work ; indeed, 1 never 
saw such.” Q. 3584.—<« The Lord 
Mayor was thrown off the table, was not 
he?” A,—*« Pulled off, he was obliged to 
get the city protection, not of the police, 
but of some constables.” Q. 3586.— 
“ What description of persons did they 
appear to be who were guilty of such ir- 
regular conduct?” A,—‘* There were 
some very respectable men among them 
parently, and there were valine tababern, 
and others, and they were very much ex- 
cited indeed, that class. It appeared that 
many of them had embarked all their little 
savings in the Agricultural and Commer- 
cial Bank, and seeing their money going 
away so fast, it put them beyond them- 
selves rather.” Q, 3587...“ If the ulti- 
mate resort of a joint-stock bank be to 
have a meeting of its shareholders, is not 
the chance of turbulence, such as you 
have described, greatly augmented if the 
shares are very smali, and the amount 
paid upon those shares trifling?” A.— 
* Yes, for the reason assigned before; the 
quality of the individuals is not of suffi. 
cient standing ; their education and their 
habits are so opposed to any thing like 
deliberation and investigation.” Q. 3588. 
-— “They have not commercial habits?” 
A.—“ No, not in any respect.” Q. 3589. 
-—“ And cannot very well comprehend 
commercial details?” A.—«“ No,” 


Thus we have seen how the effect of 
small shares is to produce a numerous 
und ignorant body of shareholders, who 
will elect as directors the nominees of 
the men who made themselves most 
active in getting up the company, with- 
out any regard whatever to their fitness 
for the office. The nutural effect will 
be fraud, neglect, confusion, ruin, while 
an appeal to the shareholders them- 
selves will only make the “ confusion 
worse confounded,” 

It is to be remarked that the ge- 
netal balf-yearly meeting of the shure- 
holders was held on the 17th of Octo- 
ber 1836, about three weeks before the 
bank stopped. At this meeting, a re- 
jort was presented to the proprietors 
of the state of the bank, and a divi- 
dend at tlie rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum voted. A bulance sheet was 

resented, representing the affairs of 
the bank to be in a most prosperous 
state, and a further call on the pro- 
prietors is recommended for the pur- 
pose of cnaltlog the bank to extend 
its business, to give it increased 


chiims to protest aguinst the monopoly: 
of the Bank of Ireland. At this ¥ 
time, the embarrassment of the 

was extreme, its affairs had fallen inte 
the greatest confusion. Even the ac. 
countant had been for some time run 
ning up and down the country, n 
lecting his most important duties, in 
onler to attend to what were consi. 
dered the more pressing wants of the 
bank. All this is concealed from the 
proprietors, who were called upon to 
deliberate and decide upon mattets 
involving their entire fortunes, upon an 
imperfect and even a false view of the 
case, It is scarcely necessary to say 
that by the evidence of Mr. Goodier 
and others, it is proved that no faith at 
all was due to the balance sheet. The 
condition of the bank was intentionally 
concealed from the proprietors, 


Q.3045. « Did you at that meeting state 
the urgent wants of the bank of money?” 
A.—“ We did not, because we consider. 
ed that where the pressure was impend. 
ing, the debates that might take place 
upon that would be accompanied with 
more danger than the probable benefit to 
arise from the accelerated payment of 
the call, inasmuch as in Ireland it is the 
habit of reporters to attend those meet- 
ings, and that statement from the direc- 
tors would challenge observation from 
the shareholdere, and while the issue of 
the bank was out would increase panic.” 


This strongly marks the inefficiency 
of public meetings to control the con- 
duct of the directors of a bank, or 
indeed of any joint-stock society. The 
directors are always safe in taking 
credit to themselves for their good 
conduct,and proving it by exaggerated 
representations of the prosperity of the 
company. The interests of all parties 
prevent detection. Take the case of 
a bank. The directors propose a divi- 
dend of say 10 per cent., and announce 
news very agreeable to the proprie- 
tors, that the profits of the concern 
fully justify this dividend. Tuis balance 
however, is made out by making either 
no allowance, or a very inadequate 
one, for bad debts aud other losses. 
But will the proprietors not detect this 
fallacy? Is it not clearly contrary to 
their interests to receive dividends 
which the concern cannot afford, and 
which must ultimately break it up, to 
their great inconvenience, or perhaps 
ruin, after they have acquired the 
habit of considering those large divi- 
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dends as part of their certain income? 
Our answer is decidedly in the nega- 
tive. We do not found our opinions 
merely upon the readiness with which 
men without examination credit state- 
ments that favour their wishes, or to 
the reluctance with which our minds 
yield admission to what are not in- 
appropriately termed unwelcome truths; 
but we say that in this case it is the 
interest of every individual proprietor 
not to discover, or at least not to dis- 
close the deception. It is a case in 
which we may slightly alter the oft 
quoted lines, and say 
« The profit is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


The proprietors are mere birds of, 
passage, and have little regard to the 

rmanent interests of the company. 
Sepses an individual acute enough to 
perceive the fallacy in the directors’ 
statement, he still has no inducement 
to expose it. If he obtained a hearing 
from the proprietors, and succeeded in 

rforming his unweleome task, he 
would meet little thanks, and find him- 
self a most unpopular individual 


« Pol me occidistis amici.” 


He would have awakened them from an 
agreeable delusion, and reduced, not 
merely the apparent, but also the real 
value of their property, since the real 
value of a thing is “just so much as it 
will bring.” 

The exposure, too, would reduce the 
value of his own property, as well as 
theirs. He would reason thus :—“ I 
perceive that in the accounts given b 
the directors, there is no sufficient al 
Jowance made for bad debts (if it be a 
bank), or for wear and tear (if it be a 
railroad). If I expose this error, I 
shall hardly get a hearing, and if I 
succeed, the effect of my interference 
will be, that 1 shall get a dividend of 
only 4, instead of 10 per cent., and that 
the value of my shares will sink from 
£180 to £72. The best thing for me 
to do, is to keep silence, and sell out 
my shares, while they are at a price 
which I know they cannot long sus- 
tain.” We know this to have been 
the course pursued by several mem- 

ts of joint-stock companies who were 
dissatistied with the accounts rendered 
by the directors, and made no remark 
i public, but sold out of the concern 
a quickly as they cayld, Jt would be 
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right that the accounts should in every 
instance be submitted to auditors to be 
appointed by the Board of Trade. This 
would not be an -unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the rights of private pro- 
perty, but would be carrying into full 
effect the policy of the existing law. 
By several acts of parliament creating 
joint-stock companies, the directors 
are obliged to render accounts to the 
ee at certain stated periods. 
e would merely introduce an addi- 
tional provision to ensure that those 
accounts should be true ones, since, 
unlike other cases of partnership, the 
vigilance of the proprietors is found to 
be an inefficient check. Such a pro- 
vision is of serious importance, when 
we reflect that the value of joint-stock 
property increasing every day, exceeds 
at prot the vast sum of one hundred 
millions, The country is entitled to 
demand such a provision in return for 
the permission given to the members 
of those companies to dispose of their 
shares in the concern in a short and 
simple manner. This privilege gives 
the proprietors a relation to the public, 
which the members of ordinary co- 
partnerships do not possess. 

We give the following as a summary 

of the alterations which are ‘most im- 
peratively called for in the law of jointe 
stock banking. Ist. No shares should 
be allowed with a less paid-up capital 
than £25. He who has not. this sum 
to spare has no business to be a ban- 
ker, and no good object can be ob- 
tained by making the capital of the 
bank divisible into smaller portions. 
2d. No bank to be permitted to com- 
mence business until at least half of 
the nominal capital should be paid ap. 
It can answer no honest end to adver- 
tise a capital which the bank is never 
likely to poate. The capital which 
is not paid up is in reality no capital 
at all. It is not necessary that the 
proprietor of shares should _ possess 
more capital than he has actually paid 
up, much less that he should have 
such a sum to spare, If the members 
pay in £100,000, they only impose 
upen the public, by representing their 
capital to be u million, merely because 
they have entered into. a document, 
engaged with one another to pay 
in that amount, an engagement which 
they know they never ean perform, 
The pretence under which the nomi- 
nal valoe of the share is made so great, 
is that it may be necessary to increase 





the real capital of the society to en- 
able it either to extend its operations, 
or to bear up against a pressure. But 
we kuow that the practice is, when 
additional funds are wanted to enlarge 
the operations of the bank, they are 
raised, not by a call upon the proprie- 
tors, but by the issue of additional 
shares, inasmuch us it is found that the 
latter method has a less prejudicial 
effect upon the market value of the 
shares, and in a season of pressure, a 
call will ever be found, as it was in the 
case of the Agricultural Bank, utterly 
inefficient to procure the necessary 
supplies. On this point Mr. Clay’s 
arguments are very forcible, we can 
a-ahing to them, and shall give 
them in his own words. 


“In almost all cases, by the deeds of 
settlement, a notice of considerable length 
frequently three months, is required of a 
call for a fresh instalment from the share- 
holders of joint-stock banks, and there 
would certainly seem to be sufficient rea- 
son for giving ample notice of a call of 
money to be made generally, and of 
course, enforced by penalties of some 
kind, on each member of a large proprie- 
tary. A very usual penalty for non- 
payment of instalments is a forfeiture of 
the shares with all previous payments on 
them. To be of avail in times of difficulty, 
there should be a power of calling for an 
instalment at some very short notice, a 
week perhaps, or even less; but it is 
scarcely possible to suppose that any com- 
pany would consent to confer such a power 
on the directors, a power which would 
probably procure for the benefit of a few 
wealthy shareholders, the forfeiture of 
three-fourths of the shares of the bank. 
The practical difficulty would seem to be 
almost insuperable of reposing in the ma- 
naging body of a joint-stock bank, a power 
of making calls sufficiently peremptory to 
be available on an emergency, and yet 
guarded by such provisions and limitations 
as would secure it from abuse, Even were 
this difficulty removed or overlooked ; 
it is not easy to see by what process mo- 
ney could be extracted from the purse of 
a recusant shareholder; an immediate 
supply of cash could scarcely be hoped for 
from the forfeiture of his shares; and still 
less from a suit at law. But again, in 
many instances, the shareholders of these 
banks are also customers, they consist of 
course of two classes, those wr have mo- 
ney in charge of the bank, and those who 
have received advances from the bank, 
from which class, it may be asked, could 
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assistance be expected? Those who had 
money in the bank would reply to the 
call by a cheque on their accounts ; the 
immediate cash resources even of the 
wealthy, consist of the money in the hands 
of their bankers; it is. not probable that 
such persons, in addition to leaving their 
balances of cash untouched, would bring 
into the concern money drawn perhaps at 
a considerable sacrifice from other sources, 
From those who had overdrawn accounts 
it is is scarcely necessary to say that 
prompt obedience to a call could not be 
expected. As a provision, therefore, 
against sudden demands, as a means of 
affording an immediate supply of funds in 
times of commercial difficulty, calls on the 
shareholders cannot be looked to,—paid 
up capital is the only available resource,” 
—p. 56. 


The third amendment which is called 
for in the law of joint stock banks, isa 
provision to compel the deed of part- 
nership to be submitted to some proper 
authority, before the bank commences 
business ; if, indeed, it would not be 
better to do away with the deed alto- 
gether, and let the law declare the 
rights of the proprietors and the duties 
of the directors, and the remedies in 
cases of neglect or fraud. The parlia- 
mentary committee seemed to be of 
opinion that somé limit ought to be 
placed to the number of branch banks, 
or to their distance from the central 
bank, but we are of opinion that on this 
head there will be no necessity for the 
interference of the law, as with the 
provisions already recommended to put 
a stop to the creation of bubble com- 
panies, the interests of the proprietors 
will be a sufficient guide. The im- 
provements lately made in means of 
travelling cause distances to be a mat- 
ter of little consequence, and a slight 
excess in the number of branches will 
be of less moment, as, though it may 
diminish the profits of the proprietors, 
it will probably increase the accommo- 
dation of the public, by introducing a 
bank into a district where one other- 
wise would not have existed. The 
next point of importance is that the 
public should be acquainted with the 
names of the proprietors, and we think 
that in the absence of any inducement 
on the part of the directors to commit 
a falsehood, this point would be suffi- 
ciently provided for by an enactment 
requiring a printed list with the names 
and addresses of the proprietors 
(alphabetically arranged), to be hung 
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in every office of the bank, for the 
inspection of the public. It should, at 
the same time, be forbidden (or else all 
the above provisions may be nugatory) 
to have avy lien (under any circum- 
stances) on the shares of the proprietors 
for advances made to them. 

When those alterations, loudly called 
for, are made in the laws relating to 
joint stock banks, it will be time to in- 
quire what further privileges may be 
conceded to them without injuring the 
currency of the country. 

We are no enemy to joint stock 
banks, nor inclined to deny their uti- 
lity, at the same time we are of opinion 
that the latter has been very much 
magnified, and that, although the intro- 
duction of a bank into a district where 
none before existed, is a great accom- 
modation to the public, yet that where 
there are several banks in existence, the 
establishment of a new bank is not by 
any means attended with proportional 
advantage. This follows from the na- 
ture of the available capital of a bank 
which consists of three parts :— 


Ist, The original paid up capital. 
2d. The deposits of its customers. 
8d. The issue of its notes. 


As to the first portion, it is not 
created by the bank, it is already in 
existence, and by the establishment of 
abank it is merely diverted from one 
purpose to another, and in its new cha- 
racter it is not of much direct service 
to the trade of the public, since the 
greater portion of the paid up capital 
is not lent out, but kept as a reserve, 
ora security for the discharge of the 
liabilities of the bank to the public. 

The second portion, or the deposits 
of customers, cannot be much increased 
by the establishment of a new bank, 
Men cannot deposit money which they 
do not possess, and the depositors in a 
new bank will be, for the chief part, the 
same persons who had previously been 
depositors in other banks. The total 
amount of deposits will be little in- 
creased by the increase in the number 
of banks, 

The third portion, or the issues of a 
new bank, will add nothing to the capi- 
tal or banking accommodation of the 
district. The amount of bank notes in 
circulation cannot be increased, and the 
new banks will merely divide among 
themselves a part of the circulation of 
the old banks ; and the observations 
which we made in our first number on 
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the currency, show that the circulation 
will be diminished if persons become 
depositors in the new bank who had 
pany not kept accounts with any 

ank. It may also be remarked that 
new joint stock banks will, generally, 
be established in seasons when they are 
least required. When prosperous trade 
and fruitful harvests cause a favorable 
exchange, confidence will spread, and 
banking accommodation will be ob- 
tained on liberal terms. No man, un- 
less he be poor, will want money, and 
the difficulty will be to procure a remu- 
nerative instrument. Joint stock com- 
panies will spring up in abundance, to 
absorb the superfluous capital, and 
banks among the rest. 

As we have stated some of the prin- 
cipal defects in the present system of 
joint stock banks, we think this a suit. 
able opportunity, before we return to 
the subject of currency, to notice some 
charges which have been made against 
the Bank of Ireland. In a former 
number we defended it from the attacks 
made upon it by some interested wit- 
nesses before the committee, and we 
exposed the incompetence, and the in- 
consistency of those witnesses. Pam- 
phlets have since been written, to at- 
tack the Bank, and yet no attempt 
has been made to sustain that evidence, 
we may therefore let it rest, and pre- 
sume that that part of the case has been 
abandoned. But one pamphlet has 
since appeared, which we think worthy 
of notice, not on account of its own 
merits, for never did we meet any work 
so violent in its language, more reckless 
in its assertions, or more absurd in its 
arguments ; but because the enemies 
of the bank have referred to it, and in 
some measure rested their case upon 
its arguments and statements. The 
book to which we allude, is entitled 
“ Banking in Ireland,” by George 
Lewis Smyth. The author commences 
by an argument ad invidiam dwelling 
upon and exaggerating the profits made 
by the proprietors of bank stock. 
We have not space to point out his 
inaccuracies on this head, nor do we 
think the point of much importance. 
If the privileges of the Bank are inju- 
rious to the public, they ought not to 
be continued, if, on the other hand, 
they are necessary for the public se- 
curity, they ought not to be disconti- 
nued merely because a certain number 
of our countrymen have made fortunes 
by their means. . Still, as a specimen of 
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our author's fairness and temper, we 
will call the reader’s attention to some 
of his statements and reasonings on this 
head. In page 14 he says, 


« The original capital of the Bank of 
Ireland was £600,000 ; its present capital 
is £3,000,000 late Irish currency. Of 
this large addition it would appear from 
the accounts before parliament, as if only 
£400,000 had been paid up by the pro- 
prietors; the remainder in that case must 
have come out of the profits, This is the 
only inference to be drawn from the ab- 
stract of the Bank of Ireland, acts of 
aay and accounts, already quoted 

rom the appendix to the report of 1837; 
for that document sets out the dates of the 
successive acts, together with the additions 
to the capital authorized to be made in 
each instance ;. and states that in 1791, the 
additional capital authorized by 31 G, 3. 
c. 22, was subscribed accordingly, but not 
lent to government, In all the other in- 
stances however, it is not said that the ad- 
ditional capital was subscribed, though it 
is stated it was lent to government, 
The inference, therefore is that there was 
no contribution of tnoney on the part of 
the proprietors, but that stock was created 
out of profits, surplus, or government mo- 
ney in hand, equal to the sum actually lent 
to government. In this view of the case, 
two out of the three millions forming the 
capital of the Bank of Ireland are profits ; 
and thus the total gains acquired by this 
monopoly, would stand as follows :— 


Additional capital created as £2,000,000 


above ° 
Annual dividends 8,775,306 
Declared bonuses 1,225,000 
Investments in securities, &c. 7,634,100 
£19,634,406 
The data for these items are to be found 
at pp. 142, 143. 149 of the appendix to 
the report, already quoted, for 1837; and 
it may be asked, is it fit, is it decent, is it 
on or common sense that any close 
ly of men should be invested by the 
state with the exclusive privilege of making 
money at this rate, of realizing the enor- 
mous sum of nineteen millions and up- 
wards out of one million?” 


In return we ask, is it fit, is it decent, 
&e. thut any man should make such a 
statement, and yet refer to reports 
which prove its falsehood. For the 
first item of £2,000,000 increase of 
eupital he refers to the brief account 
already mentioned. The reader will 
at once see that the assertion that the 


£400,000 was subscribed, was made 
not to distinguish this sum from others 
which were not subscribed, but it was 
said to be subscribed merely because 
it was not advanced to ‘overnment ; 
whereas the other sums which were ac. 
tually advanced, did not require a simi. 
lar assertion to be made respecting 
them. The real state of the case js 
shewn in the pages referrred to by Mr, 
Smyth. The account, No. 15, is thus 
headed :— 


« An account of all distributions made 
by the Bank of Ireland amongst the pro. 
rietors of bank stock, including dividends, 
nus, and increase of capital from 1783 
to 1836.” 


This is the account to which Mr, 
Smyth refers for the amount of bonuses 
and dividends, and this account shows 
that where an increase of capital is 
made without subscription, such increase 
of capital is reckoned as a bonus to the 
proprietors. This was the case with 
the increase of capital made in 1821, 
which is accordingly reckoned as a bo- 
nus of £500,000. The first item of 
£2,000,000, therefore, in Mr. Smyth's 
account must be struck out, since that 
portion of the increased capital which 
was not subscribed, amounting alto- 
gether to £625,000 is included in the 
third item among the bonuses. Again 
the same account which Mr. Smyth 
had before his eyes while he wrote, 
shews that for the increase of capital 
in 1808, the proprietors subscribed 
£250,000 extra, which may be con- 
sidered the reverse,of a bonus. Thus in 
the first items we have shewn errors 
amounting to £2,250,000. Again, the 
last items of investments in securities, 
gold and silver, £7,634,100, is taken 
from p. 149 of the appendix, but this 
sum comprises the entire of the stock 
account on the ereditor’s side. On the 
opposite side are the debits, viz. circu- 
lation, £3,429,300, and the deposits 
£2,681,600 ; leaving a balance of oal 
£ 1,523,200, and even this is not at all 
clear profit, since it includes the sum of 
£138,400 due to the proprietors ; it 
also includes the dividends for the yeat 
1836, which were already incladed in 
Mr. Smyth’s second item, and these 
reductions leave the surplus fund 
£ 1,058,100 instead of £7,634,100 thus 
shewing a palpable error in Mr. Smyth's 
statement of £6,581,000 obtains by 
confounding the gross capital with the 
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net profits of the bank. Thus in this 
one statement of Mr. Smyth’s we have 
shewn. errors to the amount of 
£8,831,000. At the same time we 
admit that the profits made by the 
bank during the war and the suspen- 
sion of cash payments were very great, 
but not greater than those made by 
many other prudent capitalists, and it 
is invidious and untrue to assert that 
the state now gives the bank the power 
of making those profits. On the con- 
trary, for some time past the rate of 
dividends paid to the proprietors of 
bank stock have not been greater than 
those paid to the shareholders of the 
Provincial Bank. 

Having thus raised a feeling of envy 
against the Bank of Ireland, he endea- 
yours to bring forward specific charges 
against it; and if we required further 
evidence of the general good conduct 
of that institution, we should find it in 
this book written by a bitter enemy of 
the bank, and yet containing so little 
that will bear examination, As an in- 
stance of the credulity of the author to 
any tale prejudicial to the character of 
the Bank directors, we give the follow- 
ing anecdote from the note in p. 16. 


“ A striking anecdote was told during 
the debate upon the defeated measure in- 
troduced by Mr. Spring Rice last session, 
A Drogheda merchant drew a bill upon 
his English correspondents, men of the first 
credit, and sent it for discount to the 
branch of the Bank of Ireland in that 
town. The merchant was known to have 
expressed opinions unfavourable to the 
bank monopoly, and the bill was uncere- 
moniously rejected. ‘Thereupon, the mer- 
chant desired his servant-man to draw upon 
the same parties for the same sum, and 
take the draft the same day to the Bank 
of Ireland, where, the obnoxious name no 
longer appearing upon the paper, it was 
cashed in a moment.” 


We believe to any other person than 
Mr. Smyth, the most striking part of 
the anecdote will be its incredible ab- 
surdity, It is well known that no bank 
will discount a bill for a total stranger, 
however good the security of the ac- 
ceptor may be. But in this case, we 
have a servant-man bringing a bill (un- 
accepted, for it was drawn on the En- 
glish correspondents the same day)and 
in the bank at once discounts it. 

ither this man was known to the ma~« 
nager, or he was not. If he was. not 


known, the story is. that.a total-s eT, 
VoL. XVL _— 
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a servant, is able to get a bill, without 
acceptance, cashed at the bank. If he 
was known, the manager would have 
known from his situation that he was 
not the bona fide holder or drawer of 
the bill, but that he was acting for his 
master; all the former motive of: re- 
sentment against the master (in addition 
to the worthlessness of the bill) would 
have prevented the bank from discount- 
ing it. Indeed, we should require some 
better authority than this story without 
names or dates to make us believe that 
the manager would not at once have 
seen that the second bill was merely a 
repetition of the first, being drawn’upom 
the same parties, for the same sum on 
the same day on which the first was 
rejected. We will not assert that all 
the charges made against the Bank are 
as incredible as the above, but such as 
are true may be admitted by the bank 
without acknowledging any misconduct, 
for in the prejudiced eyes of our author, 
everything is credible, and everything 
is an offence, Thus in p.67, he thinks 
it a strong charge against the bank to 
say, that the sum total of its bad debts, 
since the day of its creation, amounts 
to only £338,500; we believe most 
persons will think the circumstance’ a 
proof of good management in a bank, 
which during that period, discounted 
some hundred millions of bills, » It is 
only, however, in the case of the Bank 
of Ireland, that success and prudence 
are crimes, in p. 56, we see the joint- 
stock banks getting credit for the same 

ualities very properly. Onthe whole 
the work we are now reviewing, though 
evidently composed by a writer of some 
ability, is one from which very little 
instruction can be derived. The lan- 
guage is so violent and metaphorical 
that it is difficult to comprehend what 
precise assertion the author would have 
us believe. Even when he speaks 

lainly, and we test any assertion of 
importance by reference to documents, 
we find often the direct contrary of what 
he asserts to be the truth. In our opi- 
nion, the most serious charges made in 
the entire work against the Bank of Ire- 
land, are those made against its conduct 
in 1836, and contained in the following 
passages. 


“A warning was thus given to the com- 
mercial world to contract issues, and the 
example set was immediately adopted by 
all the great firms, the" Bank’ of Ireland ’ex- 
cepted.” 

2D 
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And mn, after referring to the 
game panic of 1836, he says— 
‘  # Crisis after crisis, convulsion after con- 
vulsion, have come upon the devoted coun- 
try, but the Bank has never once been 
move, never swerved in the slightest de- 
gtée from its selfish centre. Indifferent 
alike to the public prosperity or distress, 
and equally insensible to pity and gene- 
rosity, it has never given nor lent its still 
accumulating funds to diminish the wrongs 
and losses it has itself to a great extent 


produced, iT} 


For answer to these assertions we 
look to the reports, and there we find, 
in the report of 1837, appendix, p. 138, 
that the average circulation of the 
Bank of Ireland during the year 1836, 
was «68,429,800, being the least circu- 
lation the Bank had out during the 
preceding twenty years, and being 
— half a million less than its aver- 
age circulation during that period, and 
the average circulation of the joint- 
stock banke during the year 1836 was 
2,270,000, being nearly a million 
more than their circulation in any pre- 
eeding year. Appendix, p. 169. So 
much for the truth of the first asser- 
tion; the second is equally met by a 
reference to the evidence, which shows 
that, in 1886, the Bank of Ireland be- 
haved .with the greatest liberality, 
brought over gold from England at 

reat expense, and, as we showed in a 

rmer number, gave assistance to a 
large amount to every joint-stock bank, 
except the Provincial, which did not 
need it. 

- We.have.now done with Mr. Smyth, 
et we allude to one error into which 
has fallen along with the. public 
generally, in imagining that during the 
eontinuance of the Bank Charter the 
country was paying the Bank of Ire. 
land greater interest than it was paying 
for the rest of the national debt. The 
argument is unsound and plausible ; it 
is this «—the country is paying five per 
eent. tv the Bank of Ireland, but look- 
img at the price of consols we find that 
a pérsen who has money in them gets 
only .€8 6s. 8d. for his capital. Thus 
the government can get money from 
the public for £1 13s. 4d. less than it 
is paying the Bank of Ireland. The 
fallacy. ties: in confounding the rate at 
which government could Sccowse mos 


ney now, with the price which it liad to: 


pay at the time the money was lent by 


the bank. During the revolutionary - 


_ 


war the nation borrowed about 157 
millions on the security of the three 
per cents. For some of that money 
it is paying more than six per cent, 
The average interest which it is paying 
for all is £5 48. per cent., which it 
must continue to pay until it redeems 
the debt by paying about sixty pet 
cent. in addition to the sum borrowed, 
This unfavourable condition of redemp- 
tion disguises the high interest which 
it has to pay. In fact, the govetn 
ment sold an annuity at less than twenty 
years’ purchase, with an undertaking to 
pay more than thirty years’ purchase 
on redeeming it, whereas the bank lent 
it money at a lower rate of interest, 
accompanied with a permission to te- 
deem ufter a certain period, on pay. 
ment of the sum originally lent. The 
country now feels the advantage of the 
bargain, by being enabled to make a 
considerable reduction in the interest, 
It is reasonable that on the renewal of 
the charter the Bank should lend the 
government a sum of money at less ins 
terest than it could obtain by an in 
vestment in the funds. We trust that 
in this manner the next session will see 
the currency of the country settled 
upon a firm basis for a period of at 
least twenty years. 

We cannot conclude this article 
without some observations upon some 
of the suggestions which have been 
made to give the state the duty and 
the profits of a bank of issue. It is 


true that various attempts have been. 


made at different periods by many 
sovereigns to. substitute the authority 
of the state for the promise to pay 
upon demand, and thus to create an 


inconvertible paper currency, yet such. 


attempts are scarcely worthy of notice, 
They cannot properly be said to have 
failed, because they never had any ra 
tional object in view: they were merely 
the acts of fraudulent and despotic go- 
vernments to cheat their subjects, and 
to extort their propery from them, ” 
a mixture of fraud and force, in whic 

object they fully succeeded. Wee shall 
therefore commence with the first case 
worthy of notice, in which the estas 
blishment of an inconvertible papet 
currency was recommended for the 
good of the people. The famous John 
Law, in a pamphlet on trade and mo« 


ney, first published’ in the year 1720, . 


recommended the appointment of com- 
missionets to iesue an inconvertible na- 


tional paper currency. He proposed 
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that the duty of those commissioners 
should be to lend this money on inte- 
rest to all who were able and willing to 
ay interest, and to give good security 
or it. He was of opinion that a great 
impetus to trade would be given by this 
measure, and by the increased quantity 
of money that it would distribute 
through the land. This money was to 
be issued on very liberal terms. “If the 
commission do not give out money 
when it is demanded, where good secu- 
rity is offered, it is a hardship on the 
person who is refused, and a loss to 
the country, for few, if any, borrow 
money to keep by them, and if em- 
ployed it gives profit to the country ; 
this the employer loses,” p. 47. Ithas 
been supposed by many writers that 
Law's great error was his opinion that 
a great abundance of money of a no- 
minal value could not lead to a depre- 
ciation. But he did not fall into this 
error ; for he was perlectly well aware 
that paper money might be depreciated 
by its over issue, but he supposed that 
in his system he had made a sufficient 
provision to prevent the possibility of 
such an event. He thus refers to this 
danger, p. 166 :— 


“ This paper money will not fall in 
value as paper money has fallen or may 
fall. Goods or money fall in value, if 
they increase in quantity, or if the de- 
mand lessens. But the commission giving 
out what sums are demanded, and taking 
back what sums are offered to be returned, 
this ‘paper money will always keep its value, 
and there will always be as much money as 
there is occasion or employment for and 
no more.” 


This is exactly the ° Age of self- 
r 


adjustment put forward by Mr. Blacker 
in his ingenious pamphlet, and which 
he thus illustrates and explains, p.21.: 


* Suppose cash accounts opened by the 
different banks with their customers, is it 
not evident that the very moment these 
customers became possessed of notes which 
they had not advantageous employment 
for, they would pay them into the bank in 
ordet to stop the charge of interest going 
on against them, and consequently that no 
paper would or could remain in circula- 
tion, beyond what was absolutely required 
to earry on the commercial transactions of 
the countay, The principle is the same, 
and the same effect follows in regard to 
notes issued by the usual channel of dis- 
Counting bills, for no one can get notes 


rn 


out of a bank in exchange for bis bills, 
without paying interest for the time 
the bill has to run—no one, therefore, 
will without necessity be at the loss 
of paying this interest, and fresh notes will 
not be taken out, Of course the amount 
in circulation must reduce itself by the 
payments going inte the banks in discharge 
of current engagements, and it will fall of 
itself to the smallest amount the b 

of the country can be carried 6n with; 
and whilst this sufficiency remains, no fr 
issue will be called for.” 


Our readers will observe that the 
above argument, if it proves anything, 
proves that there.can be no depreciation 
of paper issued by a bank to private 
persons, and for which interest is de« 
manded ; and this was the conelusion 
drawn from it by Mr. Law. The same 
argument has been relied upon by many 
subsequent writers, who have had. the 
advantage of experience to prove thé 
fallacy of Mr. Law's doctrine, and who 
therefore endeavour to draw a more 
moderate conclusion from it. ‘They do 
not appear to have considered, that if 
the logical conclusion from an argument 
be false, the argument itself ought to be 
viewed with great suspicion, and that 
we ought not to be satisfied with modi- 
fying the conclusion to suit our theo 
unless we see how that modification is 
demanded by the premises. Unless we. 
show how the qualification: improves 
the reasoning, we must not~ build-@: 
qualified conclusion upon an argument 
which we admit to be unable to sustain 
an unqualified one. The key to the 
fallacy in the above, and otber similar, 
arguments, is, that they confound ¢drs 
rency and capital. A. man borrows 
money from a bank, not because there; 
is a deficiency of currency in the coun 
try to conduct all the exchanges that; 
take place in it, but because he\wants 
capital to carry on his own business: 
There is no connection between the 
two wants.. If one million of money: 
be sufficient for the circulation of the, 
country, it still may happen that vatious» 
persons may desire additions to their, 
capital, amounting, in the whele, to 
more than that sum. But those mee 
who want, amongst them, to borrow;. 
perhaps, more than two millions; will, 
prefer applying to the bank, provided it 
will lend it to them on reasonable 
terms, or, at least, on terms -as good: as: 
other lenders will demand. If the bask 
is willing to lend to all who want to 
borrow upon good security, is it not 
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evident. thatthe quantity borrowed will 
depend upon the interest demanded for 
it. When the bank wishes to contract 
its discounts, it is generally admitted 
that the best method of effecting this 
object is by raising the rate of interest, 
and thus reducing the applications to it. 
This is perfectly gnalogous to the 
manner in which a scarcity affects the 
price of other commodities, by raising 
the price until the effective demand is 
diminished. Hence, the argument 
inst which we have been contending, 
if it proves anything, proves that a 
bank, as long as it charges any interest 
on its loans, cannot issue a sufficient 
quantity of its notes, to keep the circu- 
lation of the country adequately sup- 
plied ; for, if the bank issued a certain 
amount on bills for which 3 per cent. 
discount had been charged, the circu- 
lation would still be deficient ; for, if 
the rate be reduced to 2 per cent., the 
discounts and circulation will be in- 
creased, but since it cannot be redun- 
dant at the latter rate, it must have 
been deficient at the former. The same 
train of reasoning will prove that, under 
any rate of interest, the circulation 
must be deficient, since whatever may 
have been the rate of discount, it may 
be reduced without making the circu- 
lation redundant. It cannot be denied 
that increasing the discounts will in- 
crease the circulation of inconvertible 
paper ; for it is plain that there must 
always be as much paper in circulation 
(if the paper be inconvertible) as will be 
ual in value to the total amount of 
bills under discount, with the deduction 
of the small sum charged for discount. 
Modern writers, however, admit that 
an inconvertible paper currency may 
be depreciated, although they do not 
give up the argument which is intended 
to prove that it cannot. They give up 
rt of the conclusion which is drawn 
m the argument, and endeavour to 
support the remaining part by addi- 
tional proofs. They are content to 
assert that a currency cannot be depre- 
ciated, if it be issued only on good mer- 
cantile bills, having short dates to run. 
A close examination of the matter will, 
however shew, that, as far as the cur- 
rency is concerned, there is really no 
difference between an accommodation 
bill, and what, as distinguished from it, 
is sometimes called a mercantile bill, 
representing a real transaction. 
In fact they both equally represent 


real transactions. Every exchange may 
give rise to one bill, and but one bill at 
a time, of either kind, what kind of 
bill is called into existence by the ex- 
change, depends upon circumstances 
altogether unconnected with the state 
of the currency. Thus, A may sell a 
ag of cottons to B, and draw on 

im for the price. B sells them to C, 
and draws on him in like manner, C to 
D, and D to E. Thus, there are four 
bills put into circulation by one article, 
but then four exchanges have been 
made. Those are unexceptionable 
mercantile bills. But suppose B hap- 
pens to be a stranger to C, and unac- 
quainted with his credit, he may refuse 
to part with his goods on C’s bill, upon 
which C goes to some friend, F, with 
more good nature than good sense, who 
accepts E's bill for his accommodation, 
which C endorses to B, and thus the 
exchange is managed ; still creating one 
bill, and but one bill, though that is 
partly an accommodation bill. Or 
again, B may not know either C or F, 
and yet the bank may know or think 
them both to be persons of credit, and 
therefore, C, instead of indorsing the 
bill to B, gets it discounted at the bank, 
and hands over the money to B. This 
is merely an accommodation bill, and 
yet it represents a real transaction. 
What more usually takes place is, that 
B, in his draught upon F, consolidates 
the amount of several purchases ; but 
it comes to the same thing, he effects 
those purchases by the money raised on 
his bills instead of by bills, and the 
amount of bills out at any one time, is 
not increased by his mode of doing 
business. But although, as far as the cur- 
rency is concerned, there is no ground 
for any distinction between accommo- 
dation and other bills, yet, as far as the 
security to the bank is concerned, the 
difference is very great. When the 
seller of goods refuses a bill from the 
om, it is generally not because 

e does not know him at all, but be- 
cause he does know him to be a per- 
son of very doubtful solvency. Thus 
it is not safe to place credit in the 
drawer. On the other hand, the ac- 
ceptor, if solvent, cannot be very dis- 
creet to lend his name so readily, and 
there is reason to fear that his indis- 
cretion may endanger his solvency. A 
prudent man will not willingly draw or 
accept an accommodation bill, and such 
paper is generally the production of 
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y two or more insolvents,who, bydraughts and perils to which our present currency 
t upon each other, endeavour to support is exposed. These are very strongly 
f a failing credit. ‘put forth by Mr. Blacker, in his inge- 
, We will not enter in detail into all nious pamphlet, but perhaps we shall 
. the arguments, to prove that an incon- shew in a future number that those 
8 yertible paper currency may be pre- mischiefs have been much exaggerated, 
a served from depreciation. The so- and that under any system we would 
; phistry contained in them all, is the be exposed to them in the same de- 
? confusion between capital and currency, gree as under our present system. 
, and the assumption that when the cir- We should wish to connect this sub- 
t culation is redundant, the superfluous ject with a review of the evidence 
» notes will be found in the pockets of taken last session before the committee, 
; those who owe money to the bank. but we could not do so without ex- 
, Equally fallacious are the arguments ceeding the limits we have assigued to 
, used to prove that an inconvertible _ this article. 

: currency would be free from the evils 
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r THE OLD STORY. 

’ 

k Oh! what than want of heart is worse? 

d Tl tell thee a far heavier curse,— 

e A heart brimful, without a purse 

9 To keep two human creatures. 

s 

d The history of the poor man’s life 

. Is short—he loves—would have a wife— 

t Can’t marry—so whips out a knife, 

: And pays one debt—'tis nature’s. 

! 

5 Or if, more wise, he struggles on, 

a And after desperate efforts done, 

. Can count that he has fairly won 

; A competence for life ; 

" He finds, alas! ‘tis come too late— 

1 *Gainst both is out the writ of fate ; 

™ The toil for him has been too great, 

; The sorrow for his wife. 

: What that his parents bless their child,— 

, That hers, good souls! are reconciled, 

: (For where dame fortune once has smiled, 

“ All families approve ?) 

: They live and love a year or two, 

4 Strive to bring sickly children through ; 

‘ Then droop, and die *twould never do— 

d Poor people must not love, 
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The Quare Gander. 


“pe QUARE GANDER,” 


BEING 4 TWELFTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCIS PURCELL, 
P.P, OF DROMCOOLAGH. 


As I rode at a slow walk, one soft 
autumn evening, from the once noted 
and noticeable town of Emly, now a 
squalid village, towards the no less 
remarkable town of Tipperary, I fell 
lato a meditative mood. My eye wan- 
dered over agloriouslandseape ; a broad 
sea of corn fields, that might have 
gladdened even a golden age, was 
waving before me ; groups of little ca- 
bins, with their poplars, osiers, and 
light mountain ashes, clustered shelter- 
ingly around them, were scattered over 
the plain ; the thin blue smoke arose 
floating through their boughs in the still 
evening air ; and far away with all their 
broad lights and shades softened with 
the haze of approaching twilight, stood 
the bold wildGalties. As [ gazed on this 
scene, whose richness was deepened by 
the melancholy glow of the setting sun, 
the tears rose to my eyes, and I said, 
“ Alas my country! what a mournful 
beauty is thine ; dressed in loveliness 
and laughter, there is mortal decay at 
thy heart,—sorrow, sin, and shame 
have mingled thy cup of misery; 
strange rulers have bruised thee, and 
laughed thee to scorn, and they have 
made all thy sweetness bitter; thy 
shames and sins are the austere fruits 
of thy miseries, and thy miseries have 
been poured out upon thee by foreign 
hands. Alas my stricken country !— 
clothed with this most pity moving 
smile, with this most unutterabl 
mournful loveliness, thou sore grieved, 
thou desperately beloved,—is tliere for 
thee, my country, a resurrection ?” 

I know not how long I might have 
continued to rhapsodize in this strain, 
had not my wandering thoughts been 
suddenly recalled to my own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the mono- 
tonous clatter of a horse’s hoofs upon 
the road, evidently moving, at that pe- 
culiar pace, which is neither a walk nor 
a trot, and yet partakes of both, so 
much in vogue among the southern 
farmers. In a moment my pursuer was 
up with me, and checking his steed 
into a walk, he salated me with much 
respect ; the cavalier was a light-built 
fellow, with good humoured sun-burnt 
features, a shrewd and lively black 


eye, and a head covered with a crop of 
close curly black hair, and surmounted 
with a turf-coloured caubeen, in the 
pack-thread band of which was stuck a 
short pipe, which had evidently seen 
much service, My companion was a 
dealer in all kinds of local lore, and 
soon took occasion to let me see that 
he was so, After two or three short 
stories, in which the scandalous and 
supernatural were happily blended, 
we happened to arrive at a narrow 
road or bohreen leading to a snug- 
looking farm-house. 

“ That's a comfortable bit iv a farm,” 
observed my comrade, pointing towards 
the dwelling with his thumb, “ a shnug 
spot, and belongs to the Mooneys this 
long time ; ’tis a noted place for what 
happened wid the famous gandher 
there in former times,” 

“ And what was that ?” enquired I. 

“What was it happened wid the 
gandher !” ejaculated my companion in 
a tone of indignant surprise, “ the gan- 
dher iv Ballymacrucker, the gandher! 
—your raverence must be a stranger in 
these parts ; sure every fool knows 
all about the gandher, and Terence 
Mooney, that was, rest his sow] ;—by 
gorra, tis surprising to me how in the 
world you didn’t hear iv the gandher; 
and may be it’s funnin me ye are, your 
raverance.” 

I assured him tothe contrary, and 
conjured him to narrate to me the facts 
an un-acquaintance with which was suf- 
ficient, it appeared to stamp measan ig- 
noramus of the first magnitude. It did 
not require’ much entreaty to induce 
my communicative friend to relate the 
circumstance, in nearly the following 
words :— 

“Terence Mooney was an honest 
boy and well to do—an he rinted the 
bigest farm on this side iv the Galties, 
an bein’ mighty cute an’a sevare worker, 
it was small wonder he turned a good 
penny every harvest ; but unluckily he 
was blessed with an’ ilegant large fa- 
mily iv daughters, an’ iv coorse his 
heart was allamost bruck, strivin’ to 
muke up fortunes for the whole of them 
—an there wasn’t a conthrivance iv 
any soart or discription for makin’ mo- 
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out iv the farm, but he was up to. 
Wal among the other ways he had iv 
gettin up in the world, he always kep 
a power iv turkies, and all soarts iy 
poultrey; an’ he was out iv all rason 
tial to geese—an small blame to 
im for that same—for twiste a year 
ou can pluck them as bare as my 
oad get a fine price for the fea, 
thers, and plenty of rale sizable eggs— 
an when they are too quid to lay any 
more, you can kill them, an’ sell them 
to the gintlemen for gozlings, d’ye see, 
—let oe that a goose is the most 
manly bird that is out, Well it hap- 
pened in the ecoorse iv time, that one 
ould gandher tuck a wondherful_likin’ 
to Terence, an divil a place he could 
© serenadin’ about the farm, or lookin’ 
afther the men, but the gandher id be 
at his heels,an’ rubbin’ himseli' agin his 
Jegs, and lookin’ up in his face just like 
any other Christian id do; and be- 
rra, the likes iv it was never seen, 
erence Mooney an’ the gandher wor 
sogreat. An at last the bird was so 
engagin’ that Terence would not allow 
it to be pinnae any more ; an’ kept 
jt from that time out, for love an affec- 
tion; just all as one like one. iv his 
childbren. But happiness in perfection 
never lasts long; an the neighbours 
bigin'd to suspect the nathur and in- 
tentions iv the gandher ; an’ some iv 
them said it was the divil, and more iv 
them that it was a fairy, Well Te- 
rence could not but hear something of 
what was sayin’, and you may be sure 
he.was not altogether asy in his mind 
about it,an’ from one day to another he 
was gettin’ more ancomfortable in him- 
sell, until he detarmined to sind for 
Jer Garvan, the fairy docthor in Gar- 
ryowen, an’ it’s he was the ilegant hand 
at the business, and divil a sperit id say 
& crass word to him, no more nor a 
Priest; an* moreover he was-very great 
re ould Terence Mooney, this man’s 
ther that was, So without more about 
it, he waa sent for; an’ sure enough the 
divila long he was about it, for he kem 
back that very evenin’ along wid the 
boy that was sint for him; au’ as soon 
as he was there, an’ tuck his supper, 
an’ was done talkin’ for a while, he 
bigined of coorse to look into the 
gandher, Well he turned it this away 
an’ that away, to the right, and to the 
left, an’ straight-ways an’ upside down, 
an’ when he was tired handlin’ it, says 
he to Terence Mooney : 


~** Terence, says he, ‘you must rer. 


move the bird inta the next room,’ says 
he, ‘an’ put a pettycoat,’ says he, ‘or 
any other convaynience round his head, 
‘says he, 

“* An’ why so saya Terence. 

“* Becase,’ says Jer, says he. 

“* Becase what ?' says Terence, 

“* Becase,’ says Jer, ‘if itis n't done 
you'll never be asy agin,’ says he, ‘or 
pusilanimous in your mind,’ says 
‘s@ ax no more questions, but do my 
biddin’, says he. 

“* Well,’ says Terence, ‘have your 
own way, says he. 

“ An’ wid that he tuck the ould gan- 
dher, and giv’ it to one iv the gossoons, 

“* An, take care, says he, ‘don’t 
smother the crathur,’ says he, Well 
as soon as the bird was gone, says Jer 
Garvan says he, ‘da you know what 
that ould gundher is, Terence Mooney ?” 

“* Divil a taste, says Terence. 

** Well then,’ says Jer, ‘ the gandher 
is your own futher,’ says he. 

“¢ It’s jokin’ you are, says Terence, 
turnin’ mighty pale, ‘how can an ould 
gandher be my father ?’ says he. 

“*T'm not funnin’ you at all,’ says 
Jer, ‘it’s thrue what I tell you, it's 
your father’s wandhrin’ sowl,’ says he, 
‘that’s naturally tuck pissession iv the 
ould gandher's body; says he. ‘I know 
him many ways, and I wondher,’ says 
he, ‘you do not know the cock iv his 
eye yourself, says he. 

“* Oh blur an’ ages!’ says Terence, 
‘what the divil will I ever do at all at 
all,’ says he, ‘ it’s all over wid me, for I 
plucked him twelve times at the laste ;* 
says he. 

** That can’t be helped now,’ says 
Jer. ‘it was a sevare act surely,’ says 
he, ‘ but it’s too late to Jamint for it 
now,’ says he, ‘the only way to prew 
vint what's past,’ says he,*is to put a 
stop to it betore it happens,’ says he. 

“*Thrue for you, says Terence, 
‘but how the divil did you come ta the 
knowledge iv my father’s sowl, says he,: 
* bein’ in the ould gander, says he. 

“Tf I tould you, says Jer, * 
would not undherstand me,’ says: he,’ 
‘ without book-larnin’ an’ gasthronomy,’ 
says he, ‘so ax me no questions,’ says he, 
an’ I'll tell you no lies ; but blieve me: 
in this much, says he, ‘it’s your father 
that’s in it, says he, ‘an’ if I don’t make 
him spake tomorrow mornin’, says. he, : 
‘I'll give you lave to call me a fool,” 
says he. 

« * Say no more,’ says Terence, ‘ that? 
settles the business,’ says he, ‘an’ oht! 
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blur and is it not a quare thing, 
says. he, ‘ for a dacent respictable man,’ 
says he, ‘to be walkin’ about the coun- 
thry in the —_ iv an ould gandher, 
says he, ‘and oh murdher, murdher ! is 
not it often I plucked him,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
tundher and ouns might not I have ate 
him,’ says he, and wid that he fell into a 
could parspiration, savin your prisince, 
an’ was on the pint iv faintin’ wid the 
bare notions iv it. Well whin he was 
come to himself agin, says Jerry to 
him quiet an’ asy, ‘ Terence,’ says 
he, ‘don’t be aggravatin’ yourself, says 
he, ‘for I have a plan composed that 
i'll make him spake out,’ says he, ‘an’ 
tell what it is in the world he’s wantin,’ 
says he, ‘an’ mind an’ don’t be comin 
in wid your pee an’ to say agin 
anything I tell you,’ says he, ‘ but jist 
urtind, as soon as the bird is brought 
k,’ says he, ‘how that we’re goin’ to 
sind him to-morrow mornin’ to market, 
says he, ‘an’ if he don't spake to night, 
says he, ‘or gother himself out iv 
the place, says he, ‘put him into the 
hamper airly, and sind him in the cart, 
says he, ‘straight to Tipperary, to be 
sould for ating,’ a he, ‘ along wid the 
two gossoons, says he, ‘an’ my name isn’t 
Jer Garvan,’ says he, ‘off he doesn’t 
spake out before he’s half way,’ says 
he; ‘an’ mind,’ says he, ‘as soon as 
ever he says the first word, says he, 
‘that very minute bring him off to Fa- 
ther Crotty,’ says he, ‘an’ if his rave- 
rince doesn’t make him ratire,’ says 
he, ‘like the rest iv his parishioners, 
glory be to God,’ says he, into the si- 
clusion iv the flames iv purgathory,’ 
says he, ‘there’s no vartue in my 
charums,’ says he. 

“ Well, wid that the ould gandher 
was let into the room agin, an’ they all 
bigined to talk iv sindin him the nixt 
mornin’ to be sould for roastin in Tip- 

rary jist as if it was a thing andoubt- 

ly settled; but divil a notice the 
gandber tuck, no more nor if they wor 
aeles iv the Lord Lieutenant, an’ 
erence desired the boys to get ready 
the kish for the poulthry an’ to settle 
it out wid hay soft an shnug,’ says he, 
* for it’s the last jauntin’ the poor ould 
ape ‘ill get in this world,’ says he. 
ell as the night was getting late, 


Terence was growin’ mighty sorrowful 
an’ down-hearted in himself entirely 
wid the notions iv what was goin’ to 


happen. An as soon as the wife an 
the crathurs war fairly in bed, he 
brought out some illigant potteen, an’ 
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“self ; an its proud I am iv that same, 


[Oe 


himself an Jer Garvan sot down to it 
an be-gorra the more anasy Terence 
got, the more he dhrank, and himself 
and Jer Garvan finished a quart be. 
tune them: it wasn’t an imparial though, 
an more’s the pity, for them wasn't 
anvinted antil short since ; but divi) a 
much matther it signifies any longer if 
a pint could hould two quarts, let alone 
what it does, sinst Father Mathew, the 
Lord purloin his raverence, begin’d 
to give the pledge, an wid the blessin 
iv timperance to deginerate Ireland, 
An be-gorra, I have the medle - 

r 
abstamiousness is a fine thing, although 
it’s mighty dhry. Well, whin Terence 
finished his pint, he thought he might 
as well stop, ‘ for enough is as good as 
a faste, says he, ‘an I pity the vaga- 
bond, says he, ‘ that is not able to con- 
throul his licquor,’ says he, an’ to keep 
constantly inside iv a pint measure’ 
says he,an wid that he wished Jer 
Garvan a good night, an’ walked out 
iv the room. But he wint out the 
wrong door, being a thrifle hearty in 
himself, an not rightly knowin’ whether 
he was standin’ on his head or his 
heels, or both iv them at the same 
time, an’ in place iv gettin’ into bed, 
where did he thrun himself but into the 
poulthry hamper, that the boys had 
settled out ready for the gandher in the 
mornin’ ; an’ sure enough he sunk down 
soft an complate through the hay tothe 
bottom; an wid the turnin’ an roulin’ 
about in the night, the divil a bit iv 
him but was covered up as shnug as a 
lumper ina pittaty furrow before morn- 
in’. So wid the first light, up gets the 
two boys, that war to take the sperit, 
as they consaved, to Tipperary ; an 
they cotched the ould gandher, an put 
him in the hamper and clapped a good 
wisp iv hay an’ the top iv him, and tied 
it down strhong wid a bit iv a coard, 
and med the sign iv the crass over him, 
in dhread iv any harum, an put the 
hamper up an the car, wontherin’ all 
the while what in the world was makin’ 
the ould burd so surprisin’ heavy. 
Well, they wint along quite anasy 
towards Tipperary ; wishin’ every mi- 
nute that some iv the neighbours bound 
the same way id happen to fall in with 
them, for they did’nt half like the no- 
tions iv havin’ no company but thie 
bewitched gandher, an’ small blame to 
them for thatsame. But, although they 
wor shaking in their shkins in dhread 
iv the ould bird biginin’ to convarse 
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‘them every minute, they did not let an’ 
to one another, bud kep singin’ and 
whistlin’, like mad, to keep the dhread 
out iv their hearts. Well, afther they 
war on the road betther nor half an 
hour, they kem to the bad bit close by 
Father Crotty’s, an’ there was one divil 
ofarut three feet deep at the laste; 
an’ the car got sich a wondherful chuck 

in’ through it, that it wakened 

‘erence within in the basket. 

«Bad luck to ye,’ says he, ‘my 
bones is bruck wid yer thricks, what 
the divil are ye doin’ wid me ?” 

««Did ye hear any thing quare, 
Thady ? says the boy that was next to 
the car, turnin’ as white as the top iva 
musharoon ; ‘did ye hear anything 
quare soundin’ out iv the hamper? 
says he. 

“¢ No, nor you, says Thady, turnin’ 
as pale as himself, ‘ it’s the ould gan- 
dher that’s gruntin’ wid the shakin he’s 
gettin, says he. 

“* Where the divil have ye put me 
into,” says Terence inside, ‘ bad luck 
to your sowls,’ says he, ‘let me out or 
I'll be smothered this minute,’ says 
he. 

“¢ There's no ‘use in purtending,’ 
says the boy, ‘the gandher’s spakin’ 
glory be to God,’ says he. 

“* Let me out, you murdherers,’ says 
Terence. 

“In the name iv the blessed Var- 
gin, says Thady, ‘ an’ iv all the holy 
saints, hould yer tongue you unnatheral 
gandher,’ says he. 

“« Who's that, that dar to call me 
nicknames,’ says Terence inside, roar- 
ing wid the fair passion, ‘ let me out, 
you blasphamious infiddles,’ says he, 
Fo by this crass I'll stretch ye,’ says 

e. 
“In the name iv all the blessed 
saints in heaven,’ says Thady, ‘ who the 
divil are ye?” 

“* Who the devil would I be, but 
Terence Mooney, says he. ‘ Its my- 
self that’s in it, you unmerciful blig- 

rds,’ says he, ‘let me out, or by the 
oly, I'll get out in spite iv yes, says 
he, ‘an by jaburs, I'll wallop yes in 
arnest,’ says he. 

“* It's ould Terence, sure enough, 
says Thady, ‘isn’t it cute the fairy 
docthor found him out,’ says he. 

“*Pm an the pint iv snuffication, 
says ey ‘let me out L tell yous 
aw’.wait till I get at ye,’ says he, ‘ for 
be-gorra, the Sivil ot sl nm your body 


bat I'll powdher,’ says he ; an wid that 


he bigined kickin’ and flingin’ inside in 
the hamper, and dhrivin’ his legs agin 
the sides iv it, that it was a wondher 
he did not knock it to pieces. Well, 
as soon as the boys seen that, they 
skelped the ould horse into a gallop as 
hard as he could peg towards the 
priest’s house, through the ruts, an’ 
over the stones; an’ you'd see the ham- 
per fairly flyin’ three feet up in the air 
with the joultin; Glory be to God! 
So it was small wondher, by the time 
they got to his Raverence’s door, the 
breath was fairly knocked out iv poor 
Terence; so that he was lyin’ speech- 
less in the bottom ivthe hamper. Well, 
whin his Raverince kem down, they 
up an they tould him all that happened, 
an’ how they put the gandher into 
the hamper, an’ how he _bigined 
to spake, an’ how he confissed that he 
was ould Terence Mooney ; and they 
axed his honour to advise them how to 
get rid iv the spirit for good an’ all: 
So says his Raverince, says he, 

“*T'll take my booke,’ says he, ‘ an 
I'll read some rale sthrong holy bits 
out iv it,’ says he, ‘an’ do you get a 
rope and put it round the hamper, says 
he, ‘ an’ let it swing over the runnin’ 
wather at the bridge, says he, ‘ an’ its 
no matther if I don’t make the spirit 
come out iv it, says he. 

“ Well, wid that, the priest got his 
horse, an’ tuck his booke in undher his 
arum, an’ the boys follied his Rave- 
rince, ladin’ the horse down to the 
bridge, an’ divil a word out iv Terence 
all the way, for he seen it was no use 
spakin’, an’ he was afeard of he med 
any noise they might thrait him to an- 
other gallop an’ finish him intirely. 
Well, as soon as they war all come to 
the bridge, the boys tuck the rope they 
had with them, an’ med it fast to the 
top iv the hamper an’ swung it fairly 
over the bridge ; lettin’ it hang in the 
air about twelve feet out iv the wather; 
an’ his Raverence rode down to the 
bank iv the river, close by, an’ bigined 
to read mighty loud and bould in- 
tirely. An’ when he was goin’ on about 
five minutes, all at onst the bottom iv 
the hamper kem out, an’ down wint 
Terence, falling splash dash into the 
water, an’ the ould gandher a-top iv 
him ; down they both went to the bot- 
tom wid a souse you'd hear half a mile 
off ; an’ before they had time to rise 
agin, his Raverence wid the fair asto« 
nishment giv his horse one dig iv the 
spurs, an before he knew where he was, 
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in he went, horse an all, a-top iv them; 
an’ down to the bottom. Up they al 
kem agin together, gaspin’ an’ puffin’, 
an’ off down wid the current wid them, 
like. shot in undher the arch iv the 
bridge, till they kem to the shallow 
wather, The ould gandher was the 
first out, an’ the priest and Terence 
kem next, pantin’ an blowin’ an more 
than half dhrounded, an' his raverence 
was so freckened wid the dhroundin’ 
he got, and wid the sight iv the sperit 
as he consaved that he wasn’t the bet- 
ter iv it fora month. An’ as soon as 
Terence could spake, he swore he'd 
have the life iv the two gossoons ; but 
Father Crotty would not give him his 





will ; an’ as soon as he was got 
they all endayvoured to explain it, byt 
erence consayved he went raly to bed 
the night before, and his wife said the 
same ; but some said she might have 
mistook Jer Garvan for her Nesta 
an’ his Raverinog said it was a mye 
thery, an’ swore if he cotched any ong 
laughin at the accident, he'd lay the 
horsewhip across their shouldhers ; aq’ 
Terence grew fonder an’ fonder iv the 
gandher every day, until at last he-died 
in a wondherful ould age, lavin’ the 
gandher afther him an’ @ large family 
ly childher ; an’ to this day the farm is 
tinted by ono iv Terence Movuney'y 
lineal and legitimate posteriors. 
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THE RIVAL TANISTS, 


CHAPTER IIl.—-DEPARTURES WITHOUT LEAVE-TAKING, 


About the commencement of the fol- 
lowing autumn, the affairs of Ulster 
wore a very serious uapect. O'Donnell 
and Maguire, with most of the other 
ehiefs of the province, were in arms, 
and had been proclaimed traitors by the 
government. The former having re- 
duced his own country to submission, 
and thoroughly humbled Torlough 
Luineach, had rendered nearly the en- 
tire of Ulster tributary to him; and was 
now by far the most formiduble of all 
the northern chiefs. M'Goire, had at 
his instance, invaded Connaught, but 
after a long run of good fortune, he 
was defeated about this time, in a 
bloody battle by Sir Richard Bingham 
thegavernor of that province. Whether 
he was a prisoner or not was not po- 
sitively known to his friends in Ulster, 
but it was generally thought he was; 
and at all events, there could be no 
doubt that he either was or very soon 
would be, and in either case his fate 
appeared certain, His army was re- 
ported to have been nearly cut to 
pieces, and it seemed impossible that 
the survivors could fight their way back 
to the north, the whole country be- 
tween being occupied by English 
troops or under chiels in the English 
interest, Enniskillen, which had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, was now 
besieged by an Irish army under Cor- 
mack  MacBaron, O’Neil’s brother, 
who hed a short time before defeated @ 
considerable force sent to its relief, 
Q’ Neil himself, however, waa still ashe 


had been from the commencement, the 
ally of the English; but his fidelity was 
suspected, and he was now in Dublin 
whither he had gone under letters of 
oe fromthe Lord-deputy. His 
insman, Connor Roe, was virtdally 
chief of Fermanagh, for in the event of 
M‘Guire’s death, which was now looked 
upon as certain, the election lay be- 
tween him and Cuchonacht ; and while 
he was in command of all the forces of 
the country that had not accompanied 
M‘Guire into Connaught, the other was, 
and had been for some months, a prisoner 
to the O'Neil. There could hardly 
however, have been a more unpopular 
leader than Connor Roe. His attach+ 
ment to the English was well known, 
though circumstances had now placed 
him in arms against thei ; and besides 
this, Cuchonacht, who was enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the independence of 
the country, had in an especial manner 
won the admiration and hearts of the 
eople by his conduct during the war, 
his, with the fact of O'Donnell being 
his friend, made the other anxioua for 
his own immediate election before his 
claims could be interfered with by the 
pretensions of so formidable a rival. 
One evening in this autumn sea- 
son, a boat put off from the easterm 
shore of Lough Erne. It was late, 
and as there was no moon, ‘the 
rowers were obliged to pull with might: 
and main, in order to reach the oppo’ 
site shore if possible, before the light 
would have completely failed them. A: 
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man sat in the stern > his large Irish 
mantle concealed hoth his dress and 

re, but his plumed hat showed him 
to be a person of distinction, The lake 
was rough and the darkness fast in. 
creasing ; and when they got into the 
open water, heyond the shelter of the 
land, the rowers began to fear that oF 
would be hardly able to accomplis 
their task. Their voyage however, if a 
little dangerous, was one of singular 
and striking beauty, The mountains 
before them appeared more vast and 
magnificent than in_ perfect light, 
Their outline only was visible ; relieved, 
but not very distinctly, against the 
sky, in whic the stars were coming 
out unusually thick and brilliant. Far 
off towards the south were the lights 
of Enniskillen, and after some time 
other lights became visible at a. con- 
siderable elevation, where, as one of the 
boatmen informed their passenger, 
Niall Garve, the renowned kinsman of 
the O'Donnell, was lying with his army 
in their mountain camp, near the con- 
fines of Donegal. 

“ And were is the M‘Guire’s camp ?” 
asked the other. 

“ Please your. nobleness,’ replied 
the man, “ beyond Slieve Roe, There 
would be proud hearts there,” he added, 
“if they knew the Tanist was on these 
waters to night.” 

Cuchonacht andConnorRoeM'‘Guire 
were both, as we have mentioned, 
regarded by their respective adherents 
as Tanists, or heirs apparent, of Fer- 
managh ; and it was the former of these 
who, having escaped from O’Neil’s cas- 
tle, was, now repairing to the camp of 
his countrymen, to resume the station 
he had held among them previous to 
his captivity. This was a dangerous 
enterprise, for Connor Roe was at 
the head of the army, and the other 
ignorant how far his own influence 
might have decreased during his long 
absence. But the danger only made 
it the more exciting, and he gazed ear; 
nestly across the water, longing to be 
among his own gallowglasses again, 
But notwithstanding all this, his heart 
was heavy, far heavier he knew than a 
brave man’s ought to have been under 
tuch circumstances, and his thoughts 
wandered for ever to one whom he 
had left behind him, and whom, even at 
this time, when very different feelings 
should have occupied his mind, he 
Would haye given up fame.and gentry 
and every thing else to have possess¢ 
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He had with great risk and difficulty 
seen Mabel for a moment, before leavs 
ing O'Neil’s castle, It was impossible 
that she could accompany him in -his 
flight, even if she cae have consented 
to such a course; and their interview 
was a very sad one, for she knew the 
danger in which her lover was about to 
be involved; and besides that, the diffiy 
culties in the way of their union were 
still as great as ever, 

The boatmen. now determined that 
they could not proceed in safety, It 
was nearly quite dark ; the waves were 
running very high, and they suggested 
to Cuchonacht the propriety of puttin 
in at one of the islands and waiting til 
the moon would rise. 

“ Then pull for Devinish,” saidCucho. 
nacht. 

This-island lay at a little distance 
from them in that part of the lake where 
it gets suddenly narrow. afew miles be- 
Jow Enniskillen ; and Cuchonacht had 
a motive for choosing to stop at this 
island in preference to any other, 
There was a.deserted monastery in 
Devinish ; itis 9 ruin now, and even ab 
the time of which we are speaking, it 
had gone considerably to decay ;.but it 
had one solitary inhabitant, the old 
Spanish priest, whose deliverance fromy 
the hands of the sheriff, had, as we have 
seen, precipitated. the revolt of Fer, 
managh, He had with difficulty ese 
caped from, Magnire’s castle, when it, 
fell into the hands of the English, and 
had lived alone on this island ever since; 
his intercourse with men being limited, 
to an occasional visit from some of the 
poor inhabitants about the lake, . But, 
notwithstanding his secluded mode of 
life, Cuchonacht knew that he was the 
person best qualified to afford him all 
the information he required. with regard. 
to the state of the country, and to what, 
his own probable reeeption would be, 
both by Connor Roe, and the army.in 
general, 

They were now approaching the 
island, It was a. beautiful but most 
solitary spot. It was almost completely: 
covered with trees, of which it has since 
been divested, but the Round Tower, 
which stood among them still remains; 
the two centuries that have passed away, 
since then have added little to the age, 
of that mystic monument, When the 
boat had reached the shore, Cucho- 
nacht proceeded alone throngh. the 
darkness of the wood, in the direction 
of the old monastery. As he drew mean 
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the open space in which the latter was 
situated, he started at beholding a most 
extraordinary spectacle for such a time 
and place. A female was kneeling on one 
knee beside an empty stone coffin ; her 
head rested on the other, and her long 
dark hair fell down among the grass that 
eer over the sides of this strange relic. 

uchonacht stood for some moments 
not well knowing how to act, when the 
— raised her head, and though 

e was convinced she had not heard 
him approuch she evinced no surprise 
on seeing him standing beside her. She 
was a young girl; her face was most 
beautiful, but as pale as death; and 
there was a mingled expression of awe 
and agony in her countenance, as she 
gazed with dilated eyes on the young 
chief. 

“ Cathbar is dead !” she said ina low 
and solemn voice ; ‘‘ I saw him to-night 
lying cold under his brother's battle-axe 
—his own brother, noble Cuchonacht,” 
she added, with something of wildness 
and shudderiug horror. He was kneel- 
ing over him wailing, and heart-broken, 
but I saw he was his murderer.” 

Cuchonacht could hardly restrain an 
expression of horror, though he at once 
perceived the source and nature of the 
evidence on which her belief rested. 
He had recognised her as soon as she 

ke, as the adopted daughter of a 
erne, who dwelt on the shore oppo- 
site, and whose two sons had accom- 
ied M‘Guire on the unfortunate ex- 
pedition from which none had yet re- 
turned. The coffin beside which she was 
kneeling, and which had lain there from 
time immemorial, was said to be posses- 
sed ofa strange supernatural virtue. It 
was believed by the peasantry of the 
country, that any one lying down in it 
alone at night would have a vision, 
either of his future life, or of some cir- 
cumstance on which the character of 
the future, for happiness or misery, was 
to depend. Many hearts must have suf- 
fered deeply from the uncertainty in 
which the fate of that devoted army had 
been so long involved, and many minds 
been weakened, like this young girl’s, 
by anxiety and distress, and so prepared 
to yield at once to an illusion such as 
now possessed her.Cuchonacht believed, 
and was almost sure that it was only an 
illusion, but he knew that it was impos- 
sible that she could regard it as any 
thing else than a supernatural visita- 
tion. It wasa melancholy thing to see 
her there in that solitary wood, with 
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her spirit completely crushed and de. 
solated, not only by the conviction of 
her lover's fate, bat by the awful man. 
ner in which it had been revealed to 
her. Indeed the latter circumstance 
had so completely subdued her, that 
she seemed more collected, and cer. 
tainly felt less intensely than she would 
have done, had the same fact been com. 
municated to her by any ordinary 
means. Cuchonacht understood from 
what he could induce her to tell him 
that she had sprung from the coffin on 
the vision appearing to her, and had 
fallen on the ground in a swoon, from 
which she could have recovered only a 
few minutes before his arrival at the 
spot. He gazed on her for a long time 
with the deepest sympathy and com. 
miseration. 

*¢ Una,” he said at last, “ this is all a 
fancy. It was only a dream, such as 
people often have when their hearts are 
disturbed, as yours has been so long,” 

The girl looked at him for some mo- 
ments in silence. 

“Tt was no dream!” she said; “It 
was nothing like a dream—except that 
I neither saw how it came nor how it 
went; but there it was before me, no 
dream at all, but as true as those stars 
that are burning over us.” 

It was vain for Cuchonacht to think 
of removing the strong conviction, the 
poor girl laboured under; and half 
yielding himself to the force of an old 
and traditionary superstition, he only 
thought of withdrawing her mind from 
the manner of her lover's death. 

“ He may he gone,” he said, “for it 
is seldom that such men as Cathbar 
survive a hopeless battle ; but if he is 
dead, Una, one of the bravest hearts of 
the clan is cold.” 

“ Oh, and the truest!” exclaimed the 
girl, with a burst of passionate enthu- 
siasm ; “the truest and fondest heart 
that ever loved.” 

Cuchonacht, having learned from 
Una that some of her companions, who 
had come over with her to the island, 
were waiting for her on the shore, in- 
duced her, with much persuasion, to 
leave this fatal spot. It was only a 
short way across to the part of the 
shore where her cottage stood ; and as 
he knew there was no danger to be ap- 
prehended in the panes (for the 
waters are calmer here than in the 
a of the Lough), having accom- 
panied her for some distance thro 
the wood, he parted from her near 
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the little cove where the boat was lying 
He then returned, and soon found him- 
self in front of the monastery. It was 
a noble ruin, and nothing could be finer 
or more solemn than its appearance at 
that hour. There was no light but 
what the stars afforded ; and the moan- 
ing of the wind and waters, with the 
mournful cry of the night birds, ren- 
dered the scene singularly gloomy and 
impressive. Having passed through the 
grand entrance, he had to pursue his 
way in total darkness ; but he was ac- 

vainted with all the intricacies of the 
building, and he reached at last the 
small apartment occupied by the re- 
cluse. The latter was accustomed to 
visits from the vassals of the neigh- 
bouring shores, but he gazed in astonish- 
ment on the noble looking person that 
now entered his cell. His astonishment 
was increased on recognising him. 

“The noble Cuchonacht!” he said. 
“I thought, my son, you were a pri- 
soner to the O'Neil.” 

“ And so I was, Father,” replied the 
youth, “but O'Neil is by this time a 
prisoner himself.” 

The old man shook his head.—— 

“ Ay, he is gone to Dublin I hear,—. 
well God direct us all! The earl is a 
wise man and a brave one, but I’m 


afraid he has shown more bravery than 
wisdom in this.” 

Father Guzman, when informed of 
the young Tanist’s intentions of pro- 
ceeding at once to the one of the 

y 


M‘Guires, remonstrated strongly against 
such a course; though it fortunately 
happened that Connor Roe was not at 
this time with his army, having gone 
a few days before, with a small detach- 
ment, to assist Cormack M‘Baron in 
pressing on the siege of Enniskillen. 

“Hasten to O'Donnell in the first 
instance,” said the padre. “ You will 
require his aid ; for Connor Roe’s in- 
fluence is much greater than you may 
imagine, and it would be only madness 
of you to put yourself into the power 
of such a man.” 

“I will be in no man’s power,” said 
Cuchonacht, “ when surrounded by the 
gallowglasses of Fermanagh, and the 
truth is, father, I will not be indebted 
even to O'Donnell for-the station I 
have held, and am able to resume.” 

“ Well it is the bravest course,” said 
the other, “and the bravest is often the 
wisest ; but remember, Cuchonacht, 
you are encompassed with danger: you 
will have to pass by Niall Garve’s camp, 
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he is in close alliance with Connor 
Roe, and if you fall into his hands your 
fate will be inevitable. I have little to 
do with the concerns of men, but onemay 
sometimes know more when removed 
from the world, than when in the 
midst of its action and bustle.” 

Cuchonacht. sat with his old friend 
till near an hour after midnight, waiting 
for the rising of the moon, and discours- 
ing on various subjects, past and future, 
connected with their own fortunes, and 
the destiny of their country. At last, 
as the moon rose, he left the ruin. 
The priest accompanied him to the 
shore, and did not part from him, with- 
out some emotion, for they were 
wild times, and many strange events 
had happened since they had parted 
before ; and when the boat put off, 
the venerable man stood gazing after it 
till he could no longer distinguish the 
persons on board, and then he turned 
with a heavy sigh, back through the 
trees, to his own desolate dwelling. 

It was at an earlier hour on the 
following night that two warriors 
were conversing in a hut, in the 
midst of the Irish army lying under 
the walls of Enniskillen. One of 
them was Connor Roe, and the 
other was Niall Garuff, who, from his, 
dress and appearance, seemed to have 
just arrived. There never was a more, 
applicable surname than that of Garuff 
or the uncouth, applied to this indi- 
vidual. He was a powerful but most 
savage looking warrior. There was not 
a trace of any gentle feeling in his 
countenance. Pride and an assum 
tion of superiority were expressed in 
every look and tone ; and the cold and 
heartless profligacy of his opinions 
seemed to evince an absolute incapacity 
for understanding the obligations of any 
moral principle. Herein he differed 
from Connor Roe. The latter, though 
little restrained by its influence, had 
very true and high notions of morality, 
of which he was never more conscious 
than when discussing measures with his 
unprincipled associate. Their interests 
were in a great degree identified. 
Though O’Donnel’s unexpected return 
had frustrated for a time the am- 
bitious designs of Niall, the latter 
never abandoned the hope of obtaining 
by some means or other, the chieftain- 
ship of the country. The only course 
that remained to him now was sub- 
mission to English authority ; but this, 
in itself, would not have been sufficient 
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for the’ attainnient of his object. He 
might have submitted and been par- 
doned, but he was not in a condition to 
claim both pardon and reward. He 
[<neeee a certain degree of influence in 

‘yreonnel, but not to such an extent as 
to be able to bring over to the service of 
the state even that portion of its forces 
which were under his own command, 
It was under these circumstances, 
that he placed his principal reliance 
on his connection with Connot Rve. 
It would be evidently the interest of 
the government to have a chief of Tyr- 
connel supported by their awn chief in 
Fermatiagh ; and, with the countenance 
of the English and the friendship of 
Connor Roe, he had no fear but that he 
could hold the country.” It would have 
been a great object, ‘on the other hand, 
for Conrior Roe, as well as the Earl of 
Tytone himself, to have Niall Garuff 
in Tyrconnell, instead of the young 
‘chief, whose power was becoming every 
day tore formidable, and who, pro- 
ably seeing into the policy of the 
others, had even threatened to invade 
Fermanagh, if Connof Roe should be 

roclainied the Maguire. Thus their 


interests were mutual, and théir friend- 
ship, such’as it was, faithful and sincere. 
O'Neil’s journey to Dublin, however, 


altered'a good deal the general aspect 
of affairs. No one seemed to place 
much reliance on his letters of pro- 
tection, or even On his services to the 
English cause. The new Lord De- 
puty was known to pridé himself on his 
inviolable adherence to his word, in all 
matters where he was personally ¢on- 
cetned, and it was’ in this that O'Neil 


confided; but thé recent acts of the’ 


government, as well as their avowed 
suspicioi of O’Neil’s fidelity, gave reas 
son to apprehend that there was more 
in the frequent invitations he had re- 
ceived thin a mere desire to have him 
cleat his own character, which was bet- 
ter done by acts than oaths of loyalty. 
O'Donnell, who had been’ dil along in 
hopes that he would, sooner or later, 
join with his countrymen, now feared 
the loss of so powerful un ‘auxiliary. 
Gonnor Rve, on the other hand, saw, in 
his absence ahd probable detention, 
the destruction of what his hopes prin« 
cipally rested om. If anything should 
happen to thé earl, he had only one 
chance for the ¢ountry, and that was 
to submit, which he was, at all events, 
uawilling to do till after being pro- 


claimed, ‘He did nét wish to: be ale! 
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together the creature of the state , but 
besides, he ‘knew, and so did Nialt 
Garuff, who had no such scruples, that 
submission was not to be made too has. 
tily. It was the maxim of the govern.’ 
ment in those days that great services 
were necessary to atone for great of. 
fences, and, though this may be a fair 
maxim enough, the service was not 
always of a very fair or honourable de. 
scription. The most common and the 
most acceptable was the removal of a 
powerful enemy. This was less indis. 
pensable when the person making sub. 
mission had any considerable force to 

bring over ; but even then it was often 
insisted on as a proof of sincerity, for 
it was a great condescension to receive 

an Irish enemy into the service of the 

state. It was doubtful, now, what 
force Connor Roe could bring over 
without being proclaimed, and without 
being supported by O’Neil, and con- 
sequently, since the departure of the 

latter, his hopes had waxed low. Niall 

Garuff, however, had this night brought 

intelligence which rendered it abso- 

lutely necessary for him to determine 

at once on the course he was to pur- 
sue. The intelligence he brought was 
that Cuchonacht Maguire had escaped 
from O’Neil’s castle, but was now a pri- 
soner in his, Garuff’s, camp. The latter 
considered this the most fortunate thing 
that could have occurred, and so did. 
Connor’ Roe, at first ; but be presently 
perceived the difficulties it involved’ 
him in, Cuchonacht could -not remain a 
prisoner in either his’ hands or Niall’s,” 
when once the circumstance became 
known to O'Donnel or to his own ad- 
herents in Fermanagh ; and, though he 
saw the danger with which his cause 
was threatened by the return of his 
rival at this particular juncture, when 
the earl was absent and O’Donnell in 
the plenitude of his power, still he was 
but little disposed to follow the heartless 
counsels of his confederate, who insisted 
that Cuchonacht should be given up to 

the English general on his consenting’ 
to the conditions théy would require, 

Niall Garuff, as he lay stretched on’ 
the earthen floor of the hut, heard with 

ascornful sneer the motal objections to 

this course which were indignantly 
urged by the other, but which he 
seemed to have little doubt would be 

abandoned before their conversation | 
would have terminated.’ There was 

something scarcely natural in the 
cold villainy of this-man’s character 
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The fact was, he valued power and 
he placed no value whatever on hu- 
man life—his own or any one’s else, 
A man was an obstacle which was 
to be removed no matter how. If 
he was in a better man’s way he had 
fo right to complain of being put 
out ‘e it; and he thought it would 
have been vety inconsistent in him to 
have lost, for the sake of another’s life, 
what he was every day risking his own 
to obtain. It is good to be either one 
thing or other, Niall Garuff had more 
firmness of purpose than Connor Roe. 
His theory corresponded with his 
practice, and therefore, while he de- 
spised any morality but his own, he 

espised still more the man whose con- 
stience could only worty and perplex 
him without having the power to guide 
him right. Such a man did Connor 
appear on this occasion, which, how- 
ever, was oné of more than ordinary 
difficulty. 

“ No,” hesaid, as he walked hustily 
ap and down the hut, “come what 
may, I will never betray a M‘Guire 
into the hands of the Sassenach.” 

“I believe you would betray him if 
you could,” returned the other dryly. 
*he is my prisoner, however, to deal 
with as I please.” 

Connor Roe looked angry and dis- 
éoncerted. His resolution with regard 
to Cuchonacht was by no means 80 
fixed as he would have persuaded him- 
sélf, and as his words implied; but 
whether he considered the safety of the 
ptisoner or his own views, it was neces- 
sary for him, in the first place, to get 
him out of the hands of Niall Garuff. 

“ Whatever my kineman’s fate is to 
be,” he said, “ you surely do not mean 
that he is to continue your prisoner.” 

“ No,” said the other, “ he shull soon 
be under better ward.” 

* But you must give him up to me,” 
he rejoined ae 

Niall Garuff Jooked up with a dark 
and scornful seowl ; but the eye of the 
other kindled, and his brow flushed ; 
and Niall, who seemed to know, all 
along, that he could carry every thing 
his own way at last, did not wish to 
mat his object by any useless alter 
cation, 

“i will give him up to you,” he 
said, “ it is for that purpose I am here 
to-night; but I must first kaow how 
you mean to dispose of him.” 

“1 mean, then,” replied the other, 
“toenlarge him, on his word that he 
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will remain with the army under my 
—— until the Eurl’s returt from: 
in, 


“ But why not, at least, keep him 
in durance fm asked Niall, “ his pre- 
cious life can suffer nothing from that.” 

“ But that would be impossible,” res 
turned the other, hastily, and colouring 
a little at the acknowledgement. 

Niall Garuff smiled. “And that’s 
what we must call generosity! Now 
listen to me. The earl will never res 
turn from Dublin; of, if he does, he 
will return the enemy of the Sassenach, 
and will he, then, do you think, beable 
to oppose the universal will of Ferma- 
nagh, as well as the power of O‘Don- 
nell Por, at all events, will it not be bis 
interest to have for the Maguire one 
who will stand to the last against the 
government to which you are deter. 
mined to submit ?” This consideration 
had before occurred to Connor Roe ; 
for, as we have mentioned, the opinion 
was universal that O'Neil would re- 
pent of his journey. He seemed 
doubtful and perplexed. 

He is not accustomed to act mashly, 
he said. He must have known better 
than any one else what security he had 
to rely on; and, in that case, I don’t 
see why he should return their enemy.” 

“ I don’t think he will,” replied the 
other; “I don’t think he will return 
at all; but if he should, it is likely he 
will be the enemy of those who sought 
to entrap him. 

“But they say,” rejoined Connor 
Roe, “ that the new Lord Deputy is @ 
man of high honour.” 

Niull’s lip curled with scorn, “ A. 
man of honour !” he said ; “ and whete 
do you think he would have his honour 
respected ? la it among the outlaws: 
of Ulster, or in the evurt of London, 
where he would be for ever dis- 
honoured if he suffered a suspected 
rebel to escape. But what did they 
want with him in Dublin? He was 
doing them gooil service here, cutting: 
his neighbours’ throuts; but he was a 
little too powerful either for a friend: 
of an enemy, and that’s what the Lord: 
Deputy has told him before new?” 

“I'm aftaid 80,” muttered Connor 
Roe,—* but still,” he added, * I don’t 
ste how we ate to proceed.” 

" Are you preparéd to acknowledge 
Cuchonacht for yout chief ¥” 

“ No,” 

“ Then give him over to the English 
headsme, Let us have war and blopd-- 
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shed as long as you please, but there is 
no fear of battle-axes rusting in these 
times ; and you can never think to 
hold the country against O'Donnell 
and one who, it is a folly to deny, has 
the power of a proclaimed chief over 
the hearts of the people.” 
Connor Roe walked up and down 
the hut in great agitation. 
“I have led the Kerne of Ferma- 
b,” he said, “where brave men would 
have trembled to follow. The country 
is mine. It is mine, and the hearts of 
the people are mine. I will acknow- 
ledge the Queen’s authority when I 
have been first proclaimed, but I will 
never acknowledge myself a usurper, by 
betraying a kinsman, and receiving my 
own at the hands of an English Deputy!” 
“ T amsorry for it,” said Niall, “ as you 
are not likely to receive it from any one 
else. However, I shall make what 
terms I can for myself. It was all in 
vain that Connor Roe insisted on hav- 
ing Cuchonacht put into his hands, 
Niall was inflexible ; and the more in- 
dignantly the other denounced his pro- 
osals, the more was he convinced that 
was about to embracethem. Niall 
was right, and the end of it was, 
that Connor Roe agreed to give up 
Cuchonacht, if by doing so he could 
make favourable conditions for himself 
and his worthy al 
“ Well,” said 
time to be lost. 


ly. 

Neale, “there is no 
When Cuchonacht’s 

escape from Dungannon is known, he 

cannot remain long eitherin your hands 


or mine. Since I came here to-night, 
I met one of his most zealous partizans, 
young Rory M‘Guire, hurrying in the 
direction of Cormack’s quarters. I 
hope he knows nothing about Cucho- 
nacht, though the young dog scowled 
on me as he passed, so that I had more 
than half a mind to give him a few 
inches of my blade.” 

There had been for some time an 
unusual bustle going on without, which 
these plotting chiefs were too much 
interested with their own affairs to pay 
any attention to; but it was becoming 
every moment louder and more general, 
and as Connor Roe went to the door 
of the hut to ascertain the cause, a 
messenger appeared from Cormack 
MacBarron requiring his immediate 
presence. Connor instantly obeyed 
the summons, desiring Niall to await 
his return. The latter, on going to the 
door, was astonished to see the whole 
army in commotion, evidently pre- 
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paring todecamp. There seemed to be 
no thought of concealing their move. 
ments from the enemy. Torches were 
burning in every direction, and men 
shouting and hurrying to and fro, all 
which was very imprudent, considering 
that they were under the walls of a 
hostile town ; but they made up in cou. 
rage for what they wanted in discretion, 
and they would probably have been 
very glad if the garrison had sallied out, 
and given them an opportunity of ex. 
changing a few blows before parting, 
While Niall Garuff was gazing on this 
scene, wondering what could be the 
occasion of such asudden movement, 
his friend re-appeared. 

“Make what you can,” he said, “by 
the head of that young traitor. The 
Earl has returned, and the Lord Depaty 
is at hand with five thousand men.” 

“ Ts the earl with him,” asked Niall? 
‘*No—he has been proclaimed a trai- 
tor! I must stand by him and O’Don- 
nel for weal or woe.” 

“Hanim an Dioul,” cried Niall in 
savage delight. “Oh! by the cross 
of Patrick we'll have hot work now !” 
“He sprung on his horse, and way- 
ing his hand to Connor Roe, dashed 
off, and was soon far from the bustle of 
the camp. In less than half an hour 
more, the army moved away from the 
town. They gave three wild cheers of 
defianceas they commenced their march, 
and then retreated, through the darkness 
of the night, towards the mountains. 
Connor Roe did not accompany them, 
but by dawn of morning he was far on 
his way towards Dungannon. 

O’Donuel was at this time lying with 
the principal forces of Tyrconnel in a 
small valley to the north of Lough Erne, 
about three miles orso from Niall Garuffs 
encampment. The mind of this young 
hero was certainly of a most superior 
order. It was not injured by the for- 
tunes of his early life, though they were 
in many respects of a character calcu- 
lated to injure it ; and neither was it 
injured, but on the contrary, wonder- 
fully strengthened and improved, by the 
singular prosperit which had latter! 
attended him. He was the first of al 
the Irish chiefs ; but while he felt con- 
scious of this, and of the genius by 
which that high station had beep at- 
tained, he felt at the same time the 
great responsibility in which his own) 

ower and his influence over others” 
involved him. He was only a ei 
time recovered from a severe illness, 
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and was now preparing to carry on war 
actively against the English. Through 
the whole of the night of which we 
have been just speaking, the light might 
be seen burning in his hut. While his 
army was sleeping round him, the young 

neral was preparing his plans both 
. the success of his expedition, and 
the safety of his own country during 
his absence. At daybreak he rose, and 
leaving the hut, wandered, almost with- 
out knowing it, a good way beyond the 
lines of his encampment. He sat down 
at last under an old tree, for he was 
fatigued and feverish with the labours 
of the night. The scenery around him 
was of the loveliest description, parti- 
cularly when viewed in contrast with 
the magnificent back ground of moun- 
tains, by which it was nearly encom- 

ssed. Along a glen through which 

e had just passed, part of the valley 
was visible, in which his army lay en- 
camped, and in the opposite direction 
was a heath, long but not very wide, 
and skirted by a hill covered with trees 
that seemed as old as the hill itself; 
while the lake lay before him, stretch- 
ing away into the distance, and appa- 
rently without a wave on its suriace. 
It is a beautiful object, that lake, with 
its green and clustering islands, whe- 
ther seen in the haze of noon, or as 
now under the mists of morning. 

The chief had been gazing in a fit of 
abstraction on this, when he happened 
to turn round, and, to his astonishment, 
beheld a party of horsemen riding ra- 
pidly along the heath, and already 
within less than a quarter of a mile of 
where he sat. It was a startling enough 
circumstance. There was still only the 

ey light of dawn ; the moor extended 
in length a considerable way, and no- 
body had been visible on it a few mi- 
nutes before, although to be sure, during 
the reverie into which he had fallen, 
more minutes might have elapsed than 
the chicf was aware of ; but the most 
startling circumstance of all was, that 
they carried the banner of the O'Neil. 
The chief rose hastily. He looked to- 
wards his camp; it was distant, and 
only partly visible. No sentinel’s walk 
he was aware, came within view of 
where he now was; he had no horn, 
and he was at least twice too far off 
for his voice to be heard. All this was 
evident at the moment the troop ap- 
peared to him. He turned round and 
drew, determined at all events not to 


yield himself a prisoner ; but suddenly 
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his eye became fixed on the leader of 
the band ; his cheek grew pale, and as 
the troop approached, he stood gazing 
on them, but apparently without either 
e thought or power of defending him- 
self. 

The moor along which the party ad- 
vanced returned no sound to their 
horses’ tread ; indeed the whole scene 
was awfully silent and lonely. But all 
that we have taken so much time to 
describe lasted only a few moments. 
Before O'Donnell had recovered from 
his astonishment, the troop halted, and 
the leader, springing from his horse, 
came forward, and offered his hand to 
the chief. 

“TI am not dead, O'Donnell,” he said, 
with a smile, which showed there was 
still a soul and a warm heart within. 

“No,” replied the chief, grasping his 
hand fervently, “thank God, youare not 
dead; though I think I was never - 
surer of it than when you appeared so 
suddenly to me at the head of your 
silent troop.” 

Indeed it was no wonder that 
O'Donnel was a little startled by such 
an apparition. This was Henry O’Neil, 
whom he had last seen on the night of 
their escape from Dublin castle ; and 
who, as the reader will recollect, was 
supposed to have perished in the storm, 
having been separated from his come 
panions in their journey through the 
Wicklow mountains. ead survived, 
however, and got safe to the north; 
but he had scarcely arrived in Ulster, 
when he fell into the hands of his cousin 
the Earl of Tyrone, in whose castle he 
had been from that time a prisoner. 
Henry was the son of the great Shane 
O'Neil ; and, of course, the present 
chief did not consider it proper for him 
to be at large, particularly when he 
himself was at enmity with almost all 
the other chiefs of the province, 

As O'Donnell returned to the camp 
with his friend, the latter informed him 
of the object of his embassy. Ita 

eared that O'Neil was not long in 
ublin before he repented of his rash- 
ness in going there; for he came to 
know that it was debated in council 
whether he should be detained, not- 
withstanding his letters of protection, 
The majority of the Council were of 
opinion that he should; but he was of 
a different opinion himself, and he 
wisely took his departure before it was 
thought he was aware of their design, 
He was now determined e hold terms 
zs : 





with the Government no longer ; and 
he had accordingly sent to all the chiefs 
of the province, apprising them of the 
circumstance, but recommending them 
to take no hostile steps till the Lord 
Deputy should have retired. Henry 
O'Neil had been selected as the most 
atceptable ambassador to O'Donnell. 
He had, according to his. directions, 
forwarded some sealed despatches from 
the Earl to Connor Roe, with advice to 
Cormack M‘Barron to raise the siege 
of Enniskillen, and retire with his army 
into the mountains, as the Lord Deputy 
was marching in person to its relief. 

The young chief smiled with stern 
joy at this intelligence. 

“I thought the Earl would come 
round,” he said. “ He knows now how 
he’s valued by his Sassenach masters. 
ms Cuchonacht a prisoner still ?” he 


ded. 

* No,” replied the other. “ He left 
Dungannon castle on Monday night. 
He should have been with his army two 
days ago.” 

“That is strange!” muttered the 
chief. “There must be something 
wrong, or he would have apprised me 
of his return, I hope he has not fallen 
in with Connor Roe.” 

They were now passing through the 
camp, which was all astir; when O’- 
Donnell, as if a sudden thought struck 
him, called over one of his principal 
officers, whom O’Nicl recognised as 
thé younger brother of the chief. 

** Manus!” he said, pulling a ring 
from his finger; “go and command 
Niall Garuff to bring his forces across 
the Samer; and if he hesitates for a 
moment, put him under arrest, Here 
ig your watrant ; and let him, or any 
of his people, resist it at their peril, I 
would not be surprised,” he added, 
turning to Henry O'Neil, “if Cuch- 
onacht has fallen into the clutches of 
that tiger. He could hardly avoid him 
in going to the M‘Guire’s camp, and 
Niall, as.well as his friend Connor Roe, 
has views of his own, which might be 
essentially served by such an accident. 
He is a decp plotter, but 1 know him 
well; if I did not know him much 
better than he imagines, he might be a 
very dangerous person.” 

Manus left the camp, attended by 
half a dozen mounted kerne, while the 
chief returned to his but, accompanied 
by his friend O'Neil, to consider what 
vias to be done in ete import- 


q@it state of affairs. “He was at first 
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disposed to coincide with the Earl's 
views, and to suspend all hostile de. 
monstration till the Lord Deputy should 
have retired from the North ; ut after 
a little consideration, he determined on 
adopting another course. It was right 
to abandon, for the present, the siege 
of Enniskillen, but it would not be right, 
he thought, to suffer the Lord Deputy 
to strengthen that and all the other 
garrisons on his route, and then return 
without interruption to Dublin. There 
was time enough for the Ear! to collect 
his followers ; and the confidence which 
this important and sudden accession to 
their strength would give to the other 
chiefs of the province, would, if not 
suffered to abate, more than compen- 
sate for any want of preparation. He 
resolved, therefore, on concerting mea- 
sures with O'Neil for intercepting the 
Lord Deputy on his return to Dublin ; 
and immediately procéeded to make 
such atrangements as would enable him 
to join the former, with almost the 
entire forces of Tyrconnell. He was 
engaged in these matters, and it was 
still early in the forenoon, when Niall 
Guaruff’s forces were seen approaching. 
Presently after, their leader and Mar- 
cus O'Donnell rode into the camp. 
There was more sternness than cour- 
tesy in the chief's reception of his kins- 
man, though he was not yet aware 
whether there were any grounds for 
displeasure ; but when the latter in- 
formed him that Cuchonacht had in- 
deed been at his camp during the pre- 
vious day and night, but had that 
morning proceeded to join his own 
army, the young chief bent on the 
speaker a dark and almost menacing 
look, before which even the bold au- 
dacity of the other shrunk, O'Donnel 
knew that Cuchonacht would not have 
remained all that time of his own ac- 
cord, and that he could not have been 
detained without some sinister design ; 
but notwithstanding this and b's pre- 
vious suspicions—or, rather, knowledge 
—of Niuall’s views, he did not consider 
it necessary to put him under any sort 
of restraint. He was confident of his 
own power, and the love of his people, 
and thongh such a domestic enemy as 
Niall Garuff was not to be disregarded, 
he merely resolved to keep him in view 
as he had heretofore done, and to bide 
his own time, The treth of the matter, 
with regard to Cuchonacht, was, that 
the schemes of Niall and Connor Roe 
having been knocked up, as we have 
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seen, by the Earl’s return, the forme? 
knew that he had no chance of bringing 
about his ends at present. He, of 
course, abandoned at once the idea of 
iving Cuchonacht up to the English. 

e had now a positive interest in his 
safety, inasmuch as his removal would 
render Connor Roe — indepen- 
dent and secure, and then, of course, 
Niall could not hope for his co-opera- 
tion in the advancement of his own 
views. He had, therefore, immediately 
on reaching his camp, dismissed Cuch- 
onacht, with as satisfactory an apology 
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for his detention as he could invent. 
O'Donnell was prompt in all his actions. 
The arrangements for his de; re 
were soon accomplished. avi 
given orders for the selahionnaiiies. a 
the garrison of Ballyshannon, and put 
his army under the command of his 
brother Manus, who, with Niall Garuff, 
was to remain in his present position 
until further orders, he set off about 
noon, attended by a troop of fifty horse, 
and accompanied by his friend Q’Neil, 
for Dungannon castle, 
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Ovr attention has been attracted to . 
these volumes, accidentally, from hav- 
ing seen some essays by their author, 
with specimens of translation from the 
German lyric poets. We were much 
struck with the beauty of these lyrics, 
particularly by the Song of Thekla ; 
and, hiving since procured the poems 
of Mr. Merivale, we feel anxious to 
give them a more extended notize 
than they have hitherto met with. 

We have often heard it repeated, 
within the lost dozen years, or so, that 
the age of poetry is past; but we 
would as soon believe, while observing 
an eclipse, that the sun was past. No; 
the shadow of the world will change, 
and that light will never set on the 
land that gave birth to Shakspeare, 
Byron, and Milton,—to Chaucer, Dry- 
den, Shelley, and many others of the 
deathless. 

The poems of Mr. Merivale are 
chiefly imitative, or translated. That 
which occupies the first place in the 
first volume is a continuation of 
Beattie’s “ Minstrel.” The plan of 
the “ Minstrel ” was originally defec- 
tive; and, certainly, the addition to it 
is liable to the same objection, in a 
much greater degree. We cannot, 
however, perceive, in its execution, the 
least inferiority to the preceding books, 
though it was the earliest production 
of its author. Several minor poems 
follow ; but, before we say anything of 
those, we shall proceed to notice the 
capo @opera of Mr. Merivale. This 
1s entitled, “‘ Orlando in Roncesvalles,” 


and originally appeared in 1814. It 
is one of those imitations which are 
marked by the true spirit of their 
original, and, as such, will be most 
admired by those who have best ap- 
preciated the more serious and better 
parts of the “ Morgante Maggiore,” 
and the more chastened lays of Ari- 
osto. What real amateur of painting 
could be insensible to the merit of 
those pasticcio pictures of Teniers, in 
which he has so admirably seemed to 
re-produce the pencil of Bassano, Paolo 
Veronese, and other great masters ? 
Ut pictura poesis erit. The mateh- 
less Raphael” himself reached his so- 
vereign excellence in art only after he 
had been an imitator of Michael An- 
giolo and Leonardo da Vinci 

We now proceed to our extracts. 
The traitor Ganellon having entered 
into a plot with Marsilius, the Moor- 
ish king of Zaragoza, for the destruc- 
tion of Orlando and the other Pala- 
dins, invites them, in his name, to re- 
pair to the Pars of Roncesvalles, there 
to receive the promised cession of the 
Marca Hispanica to Charlemagne. 
Despite the warnings of the prescient 
Malagigi, and the tears of the “ Rose 
of Clermont,” they depart on their 
fatal errand. 


* Vain are thy prayers and sighs, fair Aldabelle, 
Sweet lady, vain ;—thy warning who can hear? 

Bright hope and joy thy brother’s bosom swell, 
And plumed pride, the deadly foe to fear. 

But Clerment’s bard pronounced one faint farewell,: 
From his dark brow he one manly tear: | 

Omen of ill !—then cried, * On, soldiers, on ! ; 

Long is our journey, and the day far gone.’ 


~* Poems Original and Translated,*by John. Hernan Merivale, 2 vols. Londou, 
Pickering, 1838, 
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t road through and forest lay 
rows, and the stately beech, 
foliage winds ae way, 
Glad Oise, in haste, his to reach 5 
a from ae et carcil'd gay, 
in melody surpassing human speech ; 
Soft breezes fana'd the. air, and curled the stream, 
Melting the sou! in love's enchanted dream. 


I cannot say what amorous thoughts possess’ 


The you » as on he rode; 
Sua arenkane. he Fs 
With idle spur ; then carelessly bestrode ; 


The reins let and every limb at rest, 

Just as his active spirits ebbed and flowed : 
Had he in love been constant, as in fight, 
Not all. the world could boast a worthier knight. 


“ Orlando's heart the soft attempered air, 

To different thoughts of graver hue inclined ;} 
No vain delusive fires enkindled there, 

But breathed a solemn stillness o’er his mind, 
(That mood the 


ifted sage is said to share , 
When inspi 


on leaves the scene behind), 
Recalling every sigh and sad farewell, 
And ing tear of his loved Aldabelle. 


* From the deep trance, that until even’ tide, 


Still held the knights, so diversely enthralled, 
Oliver awoke, and sportive cried, 

* How fares my brother?’ has his mind recalled 
Somme fearful ’cene, by Merlin propliesicd ? 

Or, by Montalban's raven voice appalled, 
Thinks he the dreams of fema'e terror true, 
And half the glory we pursuc? 

* x 


“ Thus in free converse passed the sultry hours. 
Till eve descending over hill and vale, 

With dewy finger closed the druowing flowers: 
Now fresher perfumes load each passing gale, 

And sweet birds nestic in their sutnmer bowers, 
And tunes her throat the wakeful piping: 

The wandering knights some friend!y shelter claim, 

With needful sleep to soothe the o’erwearied frame, 


Anselm, the generons chief of Arlis’ race, 

It chanced some knightly purpos: thither /ed, 
At the same hour, their a board to grace, 

And share the Lord of Clermont's proffered bed. 
So fared the knights of old ;—no lack of space, 

To noble spirits in the narrowest shed, 
‘While the wide world was all too smail to hold 
‘The guardian and the plunderer of the fold.” 


Orlando. tells Anselm of his present 
whereabout :— 


 Thither at Charles's high behest 1 go; 

And little reck fT whether false or sooth, 
Montalban’s death denouncing voice of woe, 

That bade beware the sub:ile mark of truth, 
And hold no reverence for his head of snow, 

Who stained with treason the fair page of youth, 
Fear must not couple with Orlando’s name, 

“er betide, his course is still the same.” 


Anselm swears to accompany him in 
this perilous enterprise. 


“ Meanwhile, upon his rushy couch reclined, 
Oliver, as on the softest bed ; 
While fancy left the present sceres behind, 
. And dreams dclusive thronged about his head: 

Now round his brows are rosy chaplets twined, 

Now go! 8 oe for his feet is spread, 
The storied walls, carved roof, and inlaid floor; 
The same that decked the courts of Caradore. 


The banquet rich in royal state is spread, 
Mid the full blaze of artificial day ; 
The air with music trembles ; h'gh o'erhead, 
Harmonious minstrels chaunt the jocund lay ; 
BPijiment and ciairet, hypocras and mead, 
And sparkling cyprus, and the deep tokay' 
¥ courteous knights are pledged to blushing maids, 
hile peals of laughter shake the proud arcades. 


Sudden the feast is vanished, hushed the sound 
Of minatrelsy, and quenched the torches blaze, 
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One cotery eer sheds around 
The of love its soft mysterious rays ; 
And on that couch reclines, in sleep profound, 
The bright enchantress of his later days, 
In bloom of virgin freshness as she lay 
Lost in his arms, and sighed her soul away. 


My fondest love, awake !’ he seemed to say, 
* Meridiana! let those melting eyes 

Beam on my soul, once more, celestial day, 
And light me on the road to Paradise!’ 

They ope, those stars of love ; the kindling ray 
O’er all her frame in swift emotion flies : 

“ My Oliver!’—enraptured, tranced, possest, 

She cries ;—he sinks upon her panting breast. 


@ her panting breast he sinks—but oh ! 
How does she meet his eager fierce desire? 
That breast has cvased to pant, that cheek to glow, 
Those eyes to sparkle with voluptuous fire; 
The form he clasps is cold as frozen snow ; 
The couch he presses is the funeral pyre 5 
The sounds, faint struggling those pa!e lips between, 
* Take thy first bride, thy murdered Floricene !'” 


Few persons will be insensible, we 
trust, to the beauty of such poetry as 
this, or deny that it proceeds from the 
hand of a master. The knight starts. 
from his couch with the weight of 
doom upon him. He and his brother 
Paladins pursue their way, during five 
days more, till they come within sight 
of the Pyrenees. They are joined by 
other bands, Jed by Astalpho, Sanson- 
etto, and Baldwin of Poictiers,— 


A generous youth, and though of Gano’s race, 
Heir to his fortunes, not to his disgrace, 


Astalpho informs Orlando that Char- 
lemague holds his court at Fontarabia, 
awaiting the confirmation of peace 
between Moor and Christian, by the 
cession which Marsilius had promised. 
He further says,— 


** On Roncesvalles’ field already wait 
Thy coming many chiefs of worth declared; 
There Turpin, reverend sire, to consecrate 
The solemn act, with holiest rites prepared, 
Saint Michael's lords, the Prince of Neustria’s state, 
Moutleon’s Guathier, good Duke Egibard, 
Avino, either Anjolin are there, 
Avolio, and the gentle Berlinghier, 


"© As marshals, we before the joyous host 
Are sent to meet and guide your course aright, 
Myself, with Sansonetto, Asia’s boast, 
And gentle Baldwin, yet untried in fight, 
Who, though a little month is gone at most,” 
Since Charles arrayed,and sent him forth a knight, 
Will soon perchance eclipse our paler fire, 
As he already shames our mean attire. 


“ So spake he jesting : but the ingenuous youth 
Who, erst, Orlando's best loved page had been, 
And served with matchless constancy and truth, 
Advanced with modest blush, yet manly mien, 
* Think not, my honoured patron, that in sooth 
I would: in aught but simplest garb be seen, 
Such as befits a night of worth untried ;— 
This is not Baldwin's, but a father’s pride, 


** He bade me wear this rich embroidered vest 
Which, at your bidding, gladly I restore : 
Orlando strained the warrior to his breast 
*No, wear it still, there’s none can grace it 


more : 

And be it freely, noble friend, confessed,} 
1 never felt so true a joy before, ” 

As now, that in thy we'come sight I see 

The surest pledge of Gano’s loyalty.’ 

+ * * + * 
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And who so strange to nature's holiest laws, 
But loves the champion of a father's fame? 
Orlando marked his warmth with just applause, 
* My valiant Baldwin! on my hed the blame, 
Whose hecdiess words have hurt a soul like thine: , 
Henceforth, thy father’s honour shali be mine.’ 


Many of the brave peers of France 
had suspected the treachery of Ma- 
ganza, but none more than Malagigi, 
the good enchanter. He summonses a 
a fiend from the abyss, and would com- 
pel him to reveal the fate of Charle- 
magne and his followers. But a clear 
insight of the future is denied to all 
created beings, and the evil spirit is 
only able to discover, from the aspect 
of the planets, and other signs, the 
approach of terrible and indefinite dis- 
aster,—the fall of princes, the slaugh- 
ter of armies, and the. blackness of 
treason. Having, however, a perfect 
knowledge of the past, the demon in- 
forms him that Ganellon, when sent 
by the emperor to the Moorish king, 
had delivered threats and insult, in- 
stead of the peaceful message entrusted 
to him; and that the Saracen had 
hurled defiance, in return. The 
latter has entered into a compact 
with his deceiver, for the destruction 
of the Christians and their imperial 
chief. 


“*¢ How, if Orlando fears?" * He shall not tear,’ 
The traitor answered :—* to contirm him ours, 
Give me the surcoat thou art used to bear, 
In purple wrought and stiff with golden flowers : 
That vest my son, my only son, shall wear, 
A safe protection when the battle lowers, 
And thus be sirt, as with Jove’s wgis, be 
Himscif the guide tu Clermont’s chivalry,” * 


The son of Ganclon, thus distin- 
guished in the fray, is to be spared by 
the Moorish bands. The enchanter 
is, of course, astounded at the discovery 
of such treason, and the anticipation 
of its fearful result, As a last com- 
mand he orders the sprite to convey, 
within three days, Rinaldo of Montal- 
ban from Egypt, where he then was, 
to Roncesvalles; while he himself 
journies through mid-air to the court 
of the emperor, in the hope that Or- 
lando’s destiny may yet be changed. 
As he pursues his course, he sees afar 
the mighty Paynim host, and he alig its 
for a moment, in passing by night over 
the field of approaching carnage, and 
gives a brief warning to Oliver, whom 
alone he found waking in the Christian 
camp. The knight gives the alarm to 
his valiant compeers, but, as these can 
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discern no approaching enemy, he is 
treated as a dreamer, ti the dawn of. 
the third day. All is then terribly 
verified. : 
“ Above, below, around, on every side, 
The berming light trom are edeamnae ete 
Sevs o'er. 44 the interminable line ’ 
Of steel.clad squadrons’ wind in martial pride, 
Seeming tn one bright girdle to confine 
All that devoted vale, the closing stage, 
To many a knight, of earth's loved pilgrimage. 


* Too late Orlando owns the truth—too late 
For wise retreat, or provident defence : 
Yet not a signal of his coming fate 
But swells his bosom with a nobler sense; 
And not a partner of his perilous state, 
But feels a martyr's holy confidence. 
While, warm and arengtheaing like celestial food, 
— from his lips the stream of Christian forti.. 
tude * 


Unhappily our space does not allow 
us to extract the beautiful address of 
the Paladin to his devoted brethren 
and followers; As the~ Leonidas of 
Christian chivalry, he exhorts them to 
look boldly and hopefully on the inevi- 
table fate which awaits them ; and he 
is fitly responded to, where all are 
heroes. Let it be remembered that, 
though the persons are fabulous, the 
exalted virtue which is here so elo- 
quently described was perfectly real— 
that it was manifested on many occa- 
sions. by the soldiers of the Cross— 
and more especiaily by the glorious 
followers of Charles Martel, the grand- 
sire of Charlemagne, whose victorious 
power drove back the tide of Moslem 
mvasion that threatened to overwhelm 
all lands with a hopeless barbarism. 
By him and them was Christianity es- 
tablished for the second time, and the, 
present. poem seems to. be, in fact, a 
kind of allegorical representation of 
that great event, and of the mighty 
spirit which effected it. Considered 
in this light, the subject of “ Roncen- 
valles” seems not less worthy of the 
highest efforts of the Heroic Muse 
than the great themes selected by Vir- 
gil and Tasso, by Lucan or by Ca- 
Inoens,——nay, might we not venture to 
say, even by the divine Milton ?—for 
the fabric of their immortal works. 

The opening of the conflict is fifiely 
depicted: yct we prefer quoting the 
passages relating to Baldwin, 4nd 
which belong origina!ly to Pulei, 
though here gracefully interwoven 
with the subject. During the heat of 
the combat he is pointed out to’Or- 
lando as a traitor. 


* Yes! look where now his onward couree he 
That friend, to Poictiers’ bloody race allied! 
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thou not mafked his gofgeots vest, where 


bright with empire’ pride? 
teuaenna Marsilius — 
4. Alone, of ali thy host, the traitor son to save? 


“oO ye th with blood embrued, 
How fair, when after-times thy story tell, 
Will show thy guilt oo i ! 
It is the sin by which the devil fell, 
From the mansions 


of beatitude 

To unrem' ¢ pain, unfathomed hell ; 
Itis the sin that loudest cries to heaven ; 
Itis the sin that never was forgiven. 


** Now had Oriando, left that old man's son 
And, fired with rage, sought Baldwin o'er the 


course ; 
Whe, cated for death, which seemed his path to 


un, 
' And spend on less adventurous heads its force. 
When he beheld swift Brigliadaro run 
Hot o'er the field (Orlando's well known horse) 
rushed to meet his friend beloved, and cried, 
s Woes, unfortuuate !—this head betide |’ 


“ I seek to.day among the brave to die. 

And many a warrior by my lance lies slain ; + 
But none against this arm their force will try ; 

1 call, I threaten, to the fight in vain!’ 
* False boy!’ returned the chief, ‘no more they’I 


fly, 
Lay but that gaudy garment on the plain, 
Which to thy traitor sire Marsilius gave, 
For which that traitor sold his son a slave !" 
¢ Tf on this day," the unhappy youth ied, 
* Thee and thy friends my fat bes tome ed, 
And I am cursed to live, this hand shall guide, 
Keen to his heart the parricidal blade ! 
But I, Orlando,’ thus in tears he cried, 
* Was never, never, for a traitor made, 
Unless I've earned the name, in following thee 
With true, with perfect love, o’er land and sea.’ 


*¢ Now to the conflict I return once more; 
The traitor’s name I shall not carry long.’ 
‘That fraudful, fatal vest away.he tore, 
And said. * My love to thee was firm and strong! 
This heart no guile, this breast no treason bare ; 
Indeed, Orlando, thou hast done me wrong!’ = , 
Then burst away, the hero marked his air, 
With altering heart, that drooped at his despair.” 


It is not till the second day of the 
battle that the Count again sees that 
gallant youth. 


* Orlando, roused by war's re-echoing cries, 
oe to the charge; back fall the squadrons 


round : 
And see where hapless Baldwin gasping lies, 
Pierced to the heart, by no dishonest wound ! 
“Iam no traiter now!’ he faintly cries, 
Then sinks, a stiffened corpse upon the ground. 
With bleeding soul, Orlando saw him die, 
*,Thy fate is sealed, the unhappy cause am I.’" 


We had intended to quote other and 
equally beautiful stanzas from this 
poem, especially the aerial passage of 

inaldo from Egypt, but, in doing so, 
we should be obliged to omit extracts 
of a more diversified character from 
the remaining productions of its author. 
We feel, at all events, that we have 
proved, though not so amply as we 
could wish, the justice of the commend- 
ation we have bestowed on Mr. Meri- 
vale, with regard to his chief work, 


—that which won for him the praise of 
Byron *,—and we now proceed to no- 
tice his less ambitious efforts. These 
consist, for the most of transla- 
tions from Dante, Virgil, Horace, Ju- 
venal, the Greek Anthology, &c. With 
the latter the public have been long 
acquainted. As the precious fragments 
of ancient sculpture carry us back,while 
we view them, into the age and land of 
demigods, so, in reading these charm- 
ing relics of old song, we feel the very 
sunshine that warmed Sappho and 
Anacreon, we view the pastoral haunts 
of Moschus and Theocritus. A simi- 
lar excellence is to be found, generally, 
in the other versions here presented to 
us: but in that one from the fifth 
Canto of the Inferno, we have remarked 
some errors. Dante says :— 


ame @ Vidi 'l grande Achille 
Che con amor al fine combatteo. | 


Al fine is here mistranslated “ to the 
last,” instead of “at last.” In the 
sweet simile “ Quali columbe,” &c., 
the doves are described by Dante, as 
borne, by their desire, on extended 
wings, to their sweet nest: which mean- 
ing is not given by the lines. 

They then, as doves that to their tender nest, 


On firm expanded pinions through the sky, 
Are drieen. by force of will.Lorn passion press’d, 


The flight of doves is, in reality, 
rather low; and Dante was the most 
real of painters. 


Amor che 'n cor gentil ratto s*apprende 
Prese costui della bella persona 
Che mi fd tolta, e *l modo ancar m'vffende. 


Amor cho nullo amato amor perdona 
Mi prese de! costui piacer s) forte, 
Che, come vedi, ancor non m'‘abbandona. 


Amor condusse noi ad una morte, 
Caina attende chi ’n vita ci spense 
Questi parole da lor ci fur parte. 


The following is certainly an incor- 
rect and careless version of this most 
exquisite passage. We mark in Italics 
the unauthorised words: 


Love, whom the gentle heart soon learns to 
know, 


Him bound a slaveto that fair form which I 
| Was doomed (ah, how reluctant ! ) to forego. 


Love, that no loved one suffers to deny 
Return, entwined us both, with cords so strong, 
That, as thou seest, he still is ever nigh. 


Love to our fute conducted us along, 
While Caina waits him who our lives did spill 
' Such was the burthen of that mournful song. 


* See the letter of Lord Byron to Mr. Merivale in Moore's Life of Byron, He 


truly calls « Orlando” a noble poem, 
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_ Here eostui is very feebly rendered 
by “him,” as if Dante had written 
se $2. Inthe next line, Francesca 
says that her beautiful person was 
en from her, by a mode which still 
pains her. In the second tercet, she 
says that love took her so, with finding 
that she was so greatly pleasing to her 
lover, that still love remains with her. 
She then adds the simple words, “ Love 
led us to one death.” The word along, 
added by Mr. Merivale, for the sake 
of the rhyme, sadly weakens the ex- 
ression. She continues, “‘ Caina awaits 
fim who quenched us, in our life,” 
that which is alone worthy to be called 
life, the vital existence of youth and 
love. This is assuredly the beautiful 
meaning of the text, for Dante con- 
stantly uses the words vita and amore 
as synonymous, and the word quenched 
conveys to us the idea of two souls 
burning with passion. Not so the 
translation. Shortly after “ Che pen- 
si?” does not mean “ Thy mind what 
evils fill ?” but “ What are you musing 
upon ?” 
A che, e come, eoncedette amore 
Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri ? 


Here the meaning is, “ Wherefore, 
and how did Love grant you each to 
know your unrevealed desires?” thus 
incorrectly rendered : 


“ How and by what degrees thy passion rose, 
So as to read his love’s dim fantasies.” 


Francesca says, afterwards, that 
when she and her lover read together 
the tale of Lancelot, they grew pale: 
but, in the present version, they blush. 
We fully agree with the Quarterly 
Reviewer in condemning the interpo- 
lated phrase, “ fired with passion,” as 
being utterly unlike Dante. He is 
very wrong, . ae in his reading of 
the line 


Questi che mai da me non fia diviso; 


and, consequently, in his censure of 
Mr. Merivale, who renders it very 
correctly. It is quite impossible that 
sia can be the true reading. On this 
subject, we have only to add that the 
other portions of the Commedia here 
translated, are given in really excellent 
style, in the terza rima, Dante’s own 
measure. 


The following sweet passage from 


« Doran's Poly Otbion;" speaks for its 
self. 


* The solemn it pass’d"awa 

Weer nen ae ey a nase 
0 ycroft’s bri 

That faintly arate the embattled 4 


By lordly Cobham ence Leap 
And trod by high and princely § ais 
In Thorncombe’s aisle you may 
(Oven gna Sho 
night’s an 
lorious in brass, and by his side , 
The image of his lady bride; 
dae oes cenake fair, 
iuas Brooke, Knyghte,’ en; there’ 
No more remains—the Shabiienseiteieed 
The how he lived, and fought, and died, 
Or who the lady at his side, 
The brass has long forgot to tell, 
Nor can the keen explorer spell, 
na — pains, the tales trace, 
e short pious prayer grace, 
That ends the monumental seroll— 
* The Lord have mercy on his soul.” 
Yet to the heart it teaches more 
Than tomes of theologic lore ; 
—A proverb, or grave homily, 
Of most sententious brevity, 
On mortal durability. — 
Such wisdom is in crumbled bones! | 
Such are the sermons preached by stones! 
Let but a few short lustres pass— 
The tablet of recording brass, 
Raised for eternity, may show 
No more than he who sleeps below, 
vilee ef e his feeble a form, 
* Spite of corruption a! worm, 
Outlast, within its bed of earth, 
she pene verse that boasts its worth ;° 
So hard the pious task to save 
One plank from Time's o’erwhelming wave ; 
But. would we trace his earlier stream, 
* Tis all a cloud, ‘tis all a dream!” 
The Druid walked yon stone-girt round, 
The Roman reared yon grassy mound 3 
This for defence, a chosen site — 
‘That for observance, day or night, 
Of hallowed or unhallowed rite.” 


Amongst those expressions of high 
and noble feeling that abound in “ Re- 
trospection,” we select the following : 


“ Words are the wheels of thought, by Heaven 
impelled ; 

Such as, of old, the sacred bard beheld, 

What time he sate by Chebar’s silent strand, 

Amongst the captives in Chaldzan land; 

Whither the spirit directs still made to go, 

With him to soar above, or sink below. > 

Yet better far to want the gift of speech— 

All godlike though it be, when used to 

The words of wisdom, virtue, knowledge, sense, 

To move by pathos, fire by eloquence, 

By sweet persuasion to constrain, or roll 

The tide of yon invective o’er the soul, 

Command the right, or reprobate the wrong, 

Give courage to the weak, and judgment to the 
strong,— 

Aye, better far to want it, than employ 


- 


_In falsehood's cause.—to flatter and destroy, 


Pervert the law, confound the fact, or raise ; 
Dishonouring trophies of ill-measured praise ;-> 
Nay, better than to spend in idle flow 

Of fond unmeaning phrases, or bestow 

In waste of words while pining suitors shame 
The court’s delay. and justice the blame ; 
To whine in maudlin cant, or loosely prate 

Of all things save the subject of debate, 
Regardless of each sign of just rebuke,— 

The hapless adversary’s hopeless loak ; 

The yawn that ju-tice vainly strives to hide 
The long. long list of causes still untried ; 

Rapt in one sole perfection,--deaf and bling 
To all without, around, before, behind, 
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Several of Mr. Merivale’s poetical 
undertakings have been left unfinished. 
His translation of “ Ricciardetto,” for 
instance, includes only two cantos, and 
yet these are versified in a perfectly 
suitable style, and read delightfully. 
We think the entire poem well de- 
serving of being made known to Eng- 
lish readers, with some few omissions. 
Of the four ballads contained in these 
volumes,-we can only bestow our cor- 
dial approval on one, namely, “ The 
Wraith.” Inthe “Dead men of Pest,” 
there is introduced “a tailour, Vul- 
vius by name,” for no discoverable rea- 
son but to throw an air of burlesque 
over the whole. Unless garments be 
considered to constitute the man, there 
is, we hope, no connexion between cab- 
beeing and vampirism. The “ Abbot 
of Dol,” contains many finely descrip- 
tive ‘stanzas, but is very defective in 
point of story. As to the “ Chronicles 
of the Kings of England,” it should 
have been omitted, as being of too 
slight a nature to accompany the other 
productions here collected. The 
« Epistles,” are very pleasing and ele- 

int; but few of the minor pieces 

ve taken our fancy more than the 
following 


SONG. 
“MARVA RHUDDLAN.” 
*Twas at the time when the white thorn was 


, 
When and fruitful the early dews fell, 
That to wars as my Owen was going, 
He staid one sad moment to bid me farewell. 
But, oh, the marshes, the marshes of Rhudd. 
! , 


He knew not for ever he bade me farewell, 


was our , and bitter tears falling 
OSudees Leerts ull of sorrow, and bursting 
with love: : 
Bat a brave soldier, whom honour is calling, 
No sorrow can soften, no passion can move, 
Yet before eve, on the salt marsh of Rhuddlan, 
In anguish he thought on the tears of his love, 


Fair smiled the morn ; but no joy to my bosom 
Could all the guy livery of nature afford: 
Fresh was the breeze that blew over the bios. 
som ; 
My heart it was heavy, because of my lord. 
And: when night fell o’er the marshes of Rhudd. 
lan, 
In dreame I beheld it—the form of my lord. 


Dark rose the morning, and winds loudly blow. 


ing, . 
Had chased from my pillow the visions of sleep; 
1 sat-at my window, and thought of my Owen; 
1 strove to be cheerful, but only could weep ; 
For something had said, On the marshes of 
Rhuddlano, 
Thy Owen is stretched in the hero's last sleep. 


Never shall time put an end to my mourning ; 
E%én wee, pees no joy wring te me : 
ers may hope in the gay spring returning — 
epee then that 1 parted, my Owen, from 


O the green marshes, the marshes of Rhuddlan! 
I parted for ever, my Owen, from thee! 


This is just what a song should be, 
written for an ancient melody; per. 
fectly simple, as if almost coeval with 
the music, and free from false glitter. 
The author should have written more 
of such. The two legends of “St. 
George,” and “St. Denis,” are tho- 
roughly imbued with the sweetness of 
oldromance. Our next specimen shall 
be from Horace, Book I. Ode 5. 


Pyrrha! the slender youth who courts thy love, 
Bathed in rich odours, on fresh roses laid, 
Beneath the grateful shade 
Of mossy cavern or embowering grove, 


For when those sunbright tresses thoa dost bind, 
ioe in elegance--though now most blest, 
Of thy whole heart possest, 
He hopes thee ever true and ever kind; 


Alas, poor wretch! how oft shall he deplore 
Thy false love, changing with the changing 
skies, 
And ‘stormy seas that rise 
_— with rude wiuds, and bear him from the 
shore. 


Too weakly trusting to the treacherous gale! 
Ah, hapless they on whom thy untried smile 
Beams only to beguile— 
Who see thee fair, but know not yet how frail! 


My votive tablet still records the hour, 
yhen, rescued from the vexed and stormy 
ware, 
My dripping weeds I gave, 
A grateful oifering tu the watery power. 


The following canzonet is from Boe- 
caccio. For the sake of our fair read- 
ers, to whom the Decameron is a sealed 
volume, we shall relate the circum- 
stances which caused the original to be 
written. Lisa Puccini, a beautiful 
maiden of lowly birth, having seen the 
King of Sicily at a tournament, was so 
bewitched with his manly grace, and 
noble horsemanship, that she became 
deeply enamoured of him ;—for the 
loveliest are always the most prone to 
love. Feeling her passion to be hope- 
less, she pined away, well nigh to death; 
till, at last, a certain minstrel promised 
her to make known her passion to its 
royal object, before she should depart 
and be no more seen. He accordingly 
intreated a popular poct, called Mico 
da Siena, to compose for her the famous 
canzonet here translated, and, having 
set it to a plaintive and suitable air, he 
sung it, soon after, for the king; thus 
taking occasion to fulfil his promise. 
The result was, that the sovereign, 
being of a kind and noble nature, “a 
veray parfit gentil knight,” paid Lisa a 
visit, in her humble dwelling, vowed 
himself to be her cavalier, and, always 
thereafter, wore her colours at every 
passage of arms. The poor girl réco- 
vered speedily, and lived a happy and 
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¢irtaous life. The story is, we believe, 
perfectly true. 


herald Love, and hie thee to my Jord. 

Ge. ae ellthim ail the woes I'm doomed to taste, 
‘Tell him to death I haste, 

Hiding, for shame, the wish my mind hath 


tured, 
For mercy's sake, O Love, I thee implore, 
Go seek my master, where he holds his dwel. 


ling. 
Sa howl long, and languish, and adore, 
What thoughts intense are in my bosom swel. 


ling— 
That, by the fire that riots in my veins, 
I think to die, but know not yet the hour 
When death will free me from these scorching 


ins, 
Which I sustain for him—him still desiring, 
” Yet still, through shame, yous 
Oh, let him know what griefs this frame devour; 
That ever, since for his dear sake 1 languish, 





1 Rave tet dated, Caaengh Siar, my WEE cons 
straining, j 
So much as once make him to know my’ anguish, 
Or let him hear the voice of my complaining. - 
"Tis worse than death, thus te . 
she 
Then let me nats cherish 
The hope he yet may list, without disdaining, 
My love's sad tale, no longer shame restraining ! 
But since, O Love, it was not thy high pleasure 
That | should so my maiden Pride abase, 
As to my lord reveal my mind’s dear treasure, 
Yet grant me, sovereign Love, this little 


grace— 
Thou to him hie, and to his memory bring 
The Sr! saw him, armed with lance and 
shield, 
Victorious in the field, 
The best and bravest of the knightly ring. 
That hour, also. revealed, 
To my oe thoughts my thoughts most hiddea 
spring. 














CHALMERS, WARDLAW AND M‘NEILE, ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS AND THE 


Taz reader who has accompanied us 
in the preceding numbers, has, we 
trust, seen, that Dr. Wardlaw has been 
unable to make good his ground upon 
those preliminary positions upon which 
he endeavoured to entrench himself, as 
a sort of outwork, by which the sys- 
tem of which he is the advocate, might 
be best defended. Holy writ affords 
no warrant for the assumption, that 
the voluntary principle, and the volun- 
tary principle alone, is that upon which 
Christian men should rely for the main- 
tenance and the propagation of true 
religion. This, we hope, has been 
e sufficiently plain. The question 
which was raised respecting the right 
of a government to establish and en- 
dow a system of ecclesiastical doctrine 
and discipline, so as to make it obliga- 
tory upon the community, without re- 
spect to persons, to make “ a sure legal 
rovision” for a Christian ministry, 
as, we trust, also been satisfactorily 
disposed of ; and the reader, we flatter 
ourselves, has seen abundant reason to 
conclude that the theoretical republican 
might as well object to the taxes which 
are necessary for the maintenance of 
the monarchy, as the theoretical vo- 
luntary to those which are necessary 
for the maintenance, in its efficiency; 
of an established church. 

Proceed we, now, to the third, and 
most important question, (which we 
are, we hope, at liberty to discuss upon 
its own clear and simple grounds, with- 
out reference to scriptural interdiction 








VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


THIRD ARTICLE,.—CONCLUSION, 


on the one hand, or metaphysical sub- 
tleties upon the other,) is the cause of 
true religion better promoted and 
maintained by being left to the spon- 
taneous zcal and benevolence of private 
individuals, than by being made an af- 
fair of state, and provided for at the 
public expense, like any of the other 
civil institutions, the maintenance of 
which is considered indispensable to 
the public welfare? Upon this the 
great and the important question, 
which demanded his entire attention, 
Dr. Wardlaw has afforded us. very 
little aid. Indeed, he cannot be ae 
said to have grappled with it at all. 
Whenever he is pleased to touch upon 
it, he takes care so to confuse the reader 
by the introduction of the consider- 
ations before adverted to, as to render 
it difficult for him, (unless, unhappily, 
he is as well aware as we are of the o 
liquities and the sinuosities of a wily 
unscrupulous controversialist, to detect 
the precise object at which he aims. 
Nor would it suit his purpose to pur- 
sue a different course. His followers 
may be divided into two classes; the 
believers and the unbelievers. Let the 
former but suppose that the theological 
objections to an establishment are un- 
founded, and they will exhibit but little 
of zeal in disputing its reasonableness. 
The latter, he we:l knows, are utterly 
indifferent respecting the means by 
which an obnoxious institute is to be 
destroyed... With them, his theology 
will be good, so far as it may serve te 
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accomplish that end; for are far 
too well instructed in the wisdom of 
the serpent, not to be willing to pur- 
chase the cordial co-operation of their 
less liberal associates, by an appearance 
of deference to a line of argument 
which in their hearts they despise. 
While, therefore, he found it indispen- 
sible to mystify the one, he ran no risk 
of offending the other. And to do 
him justice, he has exhibited a very 
great degree of dexterity and adroit- 
ness in never once suffering the plain 
and simple aspect of the question, as it 
is proposed by Dr. Chalmers, to come 
fairly and fully before the minds of his 
readers. From the beginning to the 
end of his book, disconcertion rather 
than refutation is his object ; and when 
his antagonist expects to meet him full 
front, in a fair stand-up fight, he finds 
him retreating from text to text, in a 
species of Indian bush warfare, which 
is: admirably calculated to conceal a 
defeat, when it cannot ensure a victory. 

Is it,.then, or is it not, desirable, 
that the government of a country 
should recognize a responsibility for 
the religious instruction of a people? 
We maintain that it is; because, what- 
ever may be the instinctive sagacity 
which may lead men in general to pro- 
vide sufficiently of themselves for the 
things which concern their interest in 
this life, they are deplorably destitute 
of the wisdom and the fore-sight which 
would ensure an adequate provision for 
their: interest in the world to come. 
The free trade principle, as Dr. Chal- 
mers has abundantly shewn, is totally 
inapplicable to spiritual consideration. 
Precisely in proportion as men need 
religious guidance and governance, are 
they insensible to that need. And it 
is scarcely too extravagant to say, that 
the lunatics of a country might as well 
be expected to provide for themselves 
lunatic asylums, where the necessary 
coercion and discipline should be em- 
ployed by which they might be restored 
to their right mind, as that a system 
of divine instruction should be spon- 
taneously devised and adopted by a 
community of individuals whose pas- 
sions and propensities are averse to the 
restraints of true religion. 

This, perhaps, will be allowed ; but 
it will be argued, that the whole lump 
may be leavened by a few who are in- 
doctrinated in the principles of true re- 
ligion, Now this is a proposition upon 
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the eorreetness of which & tise man 
would scarcely stake the well-being of 
anempire. Let us not be misunder. 
stood. We dispute it not in the only 
sense in which it can be pretended that 
it ever has proved true; namely, 
when a divine energy attended the first 
promulgators of Christianity, in whose 
presence ordinary oceurrences were 
overruled, and who were thus enabled 
to go forth conquering and to conquer, 
in the power and the might of the 
Lord Jesus. But the glorified head of 
the church does not dees act by mi- 
racle. Sufficient was it, once for all, 
to have his truth established, by de- 
monstration of the Spirit, and by 
power. When the foundation was thus 
securely laid, and the superstructure 
erected which should endure through- 
out all ages, it was left, as a legacy to 
the generations of men ; who became, 
thenceforth, responsible for its pre- 
servation and continuance, just in the 
degree that the conviction was im. 
pressed upon them that in its origin it 
bore evidence of the power and the 
wisdom of God. Both Dr. Wardlaw 
and we are agreed in this, that what- 
ever is the best means for the mainte- 
nance of this divine system, so that it 
may become, indeed, a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of the peo- 
ple of Israel, should be adopted. Our 
difference is, that he considers it most 
effectually served, when it is unaided 
by the secular magistrate, and left al- 
together to the spontaneous zeal and 
benevolence of true believers; while 
we consider that, in addition to all that 
can be done in the way he proposes, 
an endowment by the state is indis- 
pensible to its operating, with any sa- 
lutary effect, upon an entire people. 
It is true the Doctor pretends to what 
may be called an exclusive patent for 
his system in the divine word. But 
this si a mere hallucination, by which 
few besides himself could possibly be 
deceived. We have taken good care 
that it should impose upon none of our 
readers; and we therefore hold it as 
overruled in the argument upon which 
we now have entered, which is to be 
prosecuted, not by special pleading 
upon particular texts, which any one 
of a fair mind must see have nothing 
at all to do with the subject, but by 
considerations of general reason, de 
rived from the circumstances of or 
and the nature of man, and by whi 
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the truth or the falsehood of the pro- 
which we respectively main- 
tain can alone be satisfactorily esta- 


ed. 

Is it then, wise, in the Christian 
magistrate, to make Gallio his proto- 
type? Will he be best performin his 
bounden duty, by div himself, in 
his official capacity, of active care 
for the interests of true religion ? Yes, 
says Dr. Wardlaw. No, says Dr. 

ers;—no say we. God is dis- 
honoured, says the former, in exacting 
contributions from the unbeliever for 
the maintenance of his divine religion. 
We see no dishonour of God in the 
case; nor did he himself contemplate 
any such dishonour when he instituted 
the Jewish system, under which, doubt- 
less, tithes and offerings were often 
rendered by individuals respecting 
whom we are authoritatively told, “that 
all were not Israel, who were of Israel,” 
and under which many claimed an in- 
heritance in the promises, who were 
yet very far from perfecting holiness 
in the fear of the Lord. Are the in- 
terests of justice, is its honour, coms 
promised, when the system according 
to which it is administered is maintained 
partly at the expense of the very male- 
actors against whom its terrors are 
directed? Strange would be thought 
the ground of exemption from a tax 
by which the judges of the land were 
to be maintained, that the individual 
objecting to it was a dissenter from the 
principles of justice as at present ad- 
ministered ; that he did not recognize 
the distinction between meum and 
tuum, as at present maintained ; and 
that consequently he could not con- 
seientiously contribute to the detection 
or the punishment of those innocent or 
laudable individuals who resemble him- 
self, and who, in common parlance, are 
miscalled delinquents. Let Dr. Ward- 
law estimate the value of this reason- 
ing, and be pleased to tell us how far 
justice would be disparaged by refusing 
to attend to the claim of exemption put 
forth by such an individual upon such 
grounds ; and we greatly err if it would 
differ very widely from the estimate 
which we have formed of the value of 
that objection which he has so ener- 
getically put forth against ‘a sure le- 
gal provision” for a Christian ministry, 
namely, that God is dishonoured by 
having his divine truths maintained, in 


any degree, at the expense of unbe- 
lievers. 

So far, for the dishonour done to 
God, by establishing and endowing his 
holy religion ; by making the mainte- 
nance of the preachers and teachers of 
his word, a matter of civil policy, to 
which all must contribute, in propor. 
tion to their means, who are exper 
riencing the blessings and the benefits 
of the social contract. Come we now 
to the question, as it respects religion 
itself, and let us enquire, is the cause 
of truth obstructed or promoted by 
such a civil and ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. 

And here, as we must be brief, we 
cannot do better than present to our 
readers the practical view of this as- 
pect of the question, which has been 
set forth by one whose opinion is of the 
more weight, because he exhibited 
through life but little sympathy with 
the defenders of our church establish- 
ment ; nay, who must be numbered 
amongst the most powerful and the 
most rancorous of its assailants ;—we 


mean the late William Cobbett. 


« An established church, a church esta- 
blished upon Christian principles, is this, 
—that it provides an edifice sufficiently 
spacious for the assembling of the people 
in every parish; that it provides a 
for the interment of the dead; that it 
provides a priest or teacher of religion 
to officiate in the edifice, to go to the 
houses of the inhabitants, to administer 
comfort to the distressed, to counsel the 
wayward, to teach the children their 
duty towards God, their parents, and 
their country; to perform the duties of 
marrying, baptizing, and burying, and 
particularly to initiate children in the 
first principles of religion and morality; 
and to cause them to communicate, that 
is to say, by an outward act of theirs, 
to become members of the spiritual 
church of Christ: all which things are 
to be provided for by those who are the 
proprietors of the houses and the lands 
of the parish ; and when so provided, are 
to be deemed the property or the uses 
belonging to the poorest man in the 
parish, as well as the richest. 


} 
Again, this vigorous refisoner thus 
observes :—= 


“ Ought we to have any Establishment 
atall? In answering which for our 
selves, it is our own opinion, that this 
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nation has been much more religious and 
happy under the influence of the Pro- 
testant Established Church, than it is 
ever likely to be in case that church were 
abolished. To make the question still 
more close, let it be this, whether it be 
reasonable that any one should be called 
upon to contribute towards the maintenance 
of a church the tenets of which he dissents 
Jrom? This is making the question as 
home as it ean well be. And we do not 
hesitate to say, that there is to us no- 
thing so outrageously unreasonable in 
the idea. One thing is certain, that if all 
are not to remain liable to pay for the 
church, it is no established or at least no 
national church. Reasons are not want- 
ing, to show the benefits of a national 
religion, or a mode of worship, or some 
religious establishment, the peculiarities 
of which are under the especial patronage 
and peculiar favour of the government. 
In judging of such a matter, we can only 
be guided by experience; and experience 
fs not less wisdom here than in all other 
things."—« It does not follow that be- 
cause an institution has been abused it 
should be done away with, if the institu- 
tion itself be’ necessary or beneficial. 
Even kings may require now and then 
to*be driven from their thrones; ‘but 
that does not prove the necessity of doing 
away with the throne.”—« If it be allow- 
‘ed (und we think it ought to be), that an 
establishment is desirable for such a pur- 
pote, the dissenters cannot well object to 
paying the ‘clergy of a ‘different persua- 
sion. An ‘establishment cannot consist 
of all creeds, or the Quakers themselves 
would have a right to form a part of it. 
As ‘we have before said; the church is 
not national unless all be taxed towards 
its support; and, for the sake alone otf 
preserving decency for religion, it ap- 
pears tous to be no more unjust than it 
is impolitic towards the community in 
general to require the aid of ail in main« 
taining that in which: all are equally 
interested." Cobbett's Political Register, 
April 20th, 1833. 

* But then come the just and chari- 
table principles of the Christian religion ; 
and they say this to the owners of the 
land and the houses, * The land and the 
houses are yours, but not in such abso- 
lute right as to exclude your working and 
poorer brethren from all share. ‘There 
shall be a church in each parish, and a 
priest for the teaching of religion ; there 
shall be a churchyard for the burial of 
thie dead; there shall te sermons and 
prayers and marriages und baptisms—and 
‘these shall form the. possessions of the 
inhabitants, the property of those who 
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labour.” — Cobbett's Political Register, 
Sept. 14th, 1833. 

« Go upon a hill, if you can find one, 
in Suffolk or Norfolk; and you can find 
am in Hampshire and Devonshire and 

iltshire ; look to the church steeples, 
one in about every four square miles at 
the most, on an average—imagine a man, 
of small learning at the least, to be 
living in a gentee) and commodious 
house, by the side of every one of these 
steeples, almost always with a wife and 
family ; always with servants, natives of 
the parish, gardener, groom at the least, 
and all other servants. A large farm. 
yard, barns, stables, threshers, a carter or 
two, more or less of glebe and of farm. 
ing. Imagine this gentleman having an 
interest, an immediate and pressing in- 
terest in the productiveness of every field 
in his parish—being probably the largest 
corn-seller in the parish, and the largest 
rate-payer—more deeply interested than 
any other man can possibly be in the 
happiness, harmony, morals, industry, 
and sobriety of the people in his parish, 
Imagine his innumerable occasions for 
doing acts of kindness; his immense 
power in preventing the strong from op- 
pressing the weak ; his salutary influence 
coming between the hard farmer, if there 
be one in his parish, and and the feeble 
or simple-minded labourer. Imagine all 
this to exist close alongside of every one 
of these steeples, and you will at once say 
to yourself, hurricanes and earthquakes 
must destroy the island before that 
church can be overthrown. And when 
— add to all this, that this gentleman, 

esides the example of good manners, of 
mildness, and of justice, that his life and 
conversation are constantly keeping be- 
fore the eye of his parishioners—when 
you add to all this, that one day in every 
week he has them assembled together to 
sit in silence; to receive his advice, his 
admonitions, his interpretations of the will 
ot God as applicable to their conduct and 
their affairs; and that, too, in an edifice 
rendered sacred in their eyes, from theit 
knowing that their forefathers assembled 
there in ages passed, and from its being 
surrounded by the graves of their kindred 
—when this is added, and when it is re- 
collected that the children pass through 
his hands at their baptism, that it is he 
alone who celebrates the marriages and 
performs the last sad service over the 
graves of the dead—when you think of 
all this, it is too much to believe that 
such a church can fall.” &c. 


Such was the judgment of William 
Cobbett ; a man whose shrewdness 
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and discernment wil] not be questioned 
by the bitterest opponents of the esta- 
flished church ; and whose strong 
prejudices against the working of that 
establishment must only enhance the 
yalue of his testimony in favour of the 
principle upon which it was founded. 

That, without an establishment, the 
operation of what may be called the 
religious @ — would give rise to 
various modifications of Christianity, 
by which something would be done for 
the moral and religious culture of the 

ple, is, no doubt, very true ; but it 
is, also, too true, that there would, in 
such a case, be vast numbers by whom 
bat little interest would be felt in those 
spiritual considerations by which it is 
desirable that all should be influenced ; 
and what is to become of these ? 


«“ There are,” Dr. Chalmers well ob- 
serves, “no territorial ministers to look 
after these, or take any charge of them. 
Each minister is employed with the 
hearers of his own sect; and as to all 
others, he may presume that they belong 
to the minister of some other sect—and 
that, at all events, they lie without the 
scope of any care or cognizance on his 
part, It is obvious, both from the na- 
ture of the arrangement and from experi. 
ence—the experience of America when it 
had its endowed ministers of various de- 
nominations; and of Britain, when its 
parishes became too populous to be made 
the subject of territorial cultivation— 
that the families were left to recede, and 
accordingly did recede in larger multi- 
tudes every year, to the out-fields of en- 
tire heathenism. They who choose to 
have Christian instruction; may, under 
this economy, have some one or other of 
their own peculiar tenets, to whose minis- 
trations they can repair; and they who 
choose not, abide outcasts from every 
ministration; and there is no certain 
provision by which to recall them. There 
is no counteractive force set up, by 
which to make head against that bias of 
the human will, wherewith it gravitates, 
as if by a sort of constitutional necessity, 
towards the alienation and lethargy of 
nature. The system, in fact, is tainted 
throughout with the disease and impo- 
tency of voluntaryism. Men are left by 
it, if they so incline, in voluntary exile 
from the ordinances of the gospel ; and it 
wields no aggressive influence, by which 
either to restrain or to recover them. 
There might be men labouring in every 
neighbourhood, for the souls of those, 
who, in obedience to the summons of 
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the weekly bell, repair to some one as- 
sembly or other of worshippers. But in 
every neighbourhood, there is an accu- 
mulating number of human beings, who 
yield no such obedience; and there is no 
man, although they stand in pre-eminent 
need of such a moral superintendence, 
whose peculiar office is to care for their 
souls, The only functionary suited to 
their special condition, is a teritorial mi- 
nister ; for they fall through, or fall be- 
tween, into their own native irreligion 
among the congregational ministers who 
are labouring on every side of them. In 
these circumstances, the rapid degener- 
ation of the community seems unavoid- 
able ; and the only adequate remedy is a 
well-worked territorial establishment. 
But government, on the one hand, can- 
not set this machine agoing in the com. 
plicated way of having to do with men 
of different bodies and different denomi- 
nations—instead of providing for the 
Christian education of its people, through 
the medium of one correspondence, and 
with the simplicity of one management, 
Neither, on the other hand, can the 
people be made over in aggregates and 
geographical divisions—each to its own 
variety of those multiform sects into 
which Protestantism has severed. To 
avoid this double inconvenience, the at- 
tempt to combine the territorial principle 
with an equal treatment of all the deno- 
minations, must be given up as imprac. 
ticable; and some one denomination 
must be singled out, for an establishment 
whose ministers are to be charged over- 
head with the Christian education of the 
whole country—and each in his own 
sphere to have an oversight and a cer- 
tain responsibility laid upon him for the 
religious knowledge and habitudes of all 
the families.” 


Much difficulty has been made by 
dissenters of Dr. Wardlaw’s stamp, 
respecting the selection of any parti- 
cular denomination of Christianity, as 
the one to be favoured by a state en- 
dowment; we must think with ver 
little reason. The principle being oe 
mitted, that an establishment there 
must be, some one denomination must 
necessarily be selected, and Christian 
obligation should render it imperative 
upon the ruler, that the preference 
should be given to that which is most 
conformable to the word of God. The 
object of a church establishment is, to 
provide a Christian education for an 
entire people. 


What does, or what ought to move a 
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government in the adoption of such an 
economy, is not that it may prefer one 
church or one order of clergymen over 
another, but that it may itself of 
a good and efficient organ, through which 
to distribute the lessons of sound mo- 
rality and religion among the families of 
the land. Grant that either of two, or 
if you choose that any one of twelve 
sectaries, is equally accomplished for this 

t task—that may be a sufficient vin- 
Sication for government taking any one 
it may choose into its employment; but 
no reason why government should alike 
employ them all. Nay, it is incumbent, 
morally incumbent, on the government to 
employ but one, if, in so doing, it retains 
the territorial principle, rather than em. 
ploy all, if, in so doing, it must give up 
that principle; and so inflict the deepest 
injury upon the population. There may 
be no very distinct ground of preference 
in the overpassing merits of any one of 
these ‘rival competitors, on which to 
guide the selection that the government 
should make. It may be difficult to al- 
lege, and still more to vindicate, the su- 
periority of any one of these denomina- 
tions to all the rest; in which case the 
government should not suspend, on the 
determination of this question, an imme- 
diate measure for a sound Christian 
education to the families of the common- 
wealth, In so doing, it singles out for 
the national establishment some one of 
these various denominations; and this, 
of course, involves the exclusion of all 
the others, This, regarding it in one 
aspect, may be viewed in the light of an 
injury to them; but, regarded in another 
aspect, it should be viewed in the light 
of a benefit to society, The so-called 
injury to the sects is a coljataral effect, 
which forms no part of the wish, perhaps 
comes not within the contemplation, of 
the government at all, The benefit to 
the country at large is the moving prin- 
ciple of government, the object of its sole 
and single-hearted prosecution, It is 
not to be endured, that a great, nay, the 
greatest of all national objects, shall be 
thwarted and impeded, because minute 
differences in theology have arisen; and 
theologians, with their respective follow- 
ers, have chosen, upon these differences, 
to fall out among themselves, The 
moral well-being of the nation is not to 
stand at abeyance, till an adjustment 
shall have been made among controver. 
sies not yet determined, and perhaps in- 
determinable. The government does 
right in resolving on a territorial esta- 
blishment, and in selecting the ministers 


of one denomination to work it. Should 


it, because of this, incur the complaint of 
not doing equal justice to all the seq 
taries, it can allege, in its defence, the 
far higher consideration of doing 
justice to all the families of all the 
ation, by so adapting the church which 
it pays and takes into its service—by so 
adapting it to the country, that it ma 
reach all, and be comprehensive of all 
It is neither for the exaltation of one 
sect, nor for infliction of a stigma on all 
the rest,that government confines its overs 
tures toone only, It is because in this 
way the business of a general Christian 
education is most thoroughly done, and 
most fully overtaken. The government 
is not to be diverted from this object, of 
highest and most catholic policy, by the 
differences that have broken out in the 
Christian world. Notwithstanding of 
these, it does right in keeping by the 
ministers of one certain denomination, 
provided they be vitally and essentially 
right; though, in so doing, they 
over the ministers of other denomina. 
tions, who, though vitally and essentially 
right also, have chosen to isolate their 
body into a separate communion, and to 
stand out on certain circumstantial pe- 
culiarities of their own: Nevertheless, 
the duty of government remains a stable 
and unaffected element, which is to or. 
dain a right system of good and effci. 
ent education for their subjects; and 
leave the sectaries to settle their differ. 
ences as they may. 

* Of these two parties—the govern 
ment on the one hand, who have esta- 
blished and endowed the right-thinking 
ministers of a certain denomination, and 
the ministers of the denominationsas right- 
thinking it may be as the first, in all the 
leading articles of the faith and weightier 
matters of the law, and who may complain 
that, while equally sound and scriptural 
with the clergy of the national church, 
they have been so unequally treated by 
the reigning powers of the state—we say 
of these two parties, the state and the 
sectaries, the state should, in the question 
between them, be less at a loss for their 
own justification. It is true, that, for 
the sake of a great moral blessing to the 
community, they have selected one set of 
ministers, to whom they have made over, 
in sections or parishes, the Christian 
charge, and entrusted the Christian sur- 
veillance of all their population. In s0 
doing, they may have left out, let us 
imagine, five other sets of ministers—all 
of them equally deserving of such prefer 
ence; and who may therefore complain 
of the partiality. But the government 
cannot, for their sakes, break up the 
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territorial principle, that great barrier 
against the inroads of heathenism ; and, 
on the other hand, we ask, in the name 
of Christian charity, whether the exist. 
ence of their minor differences forms a 
worthy or sufficient cause for the barrier 
being taken down? Must the conveni- 
ences of an object so mighty as the 
Christian education of the people, be on 
this account trampled under foot; and 
we ask, whether it would not be far 
more beautiful and good, that these dis- 
tinctions between sect and sect should be 
offered up a sacrifice on the altar of one 
common faith, and. for the well-being of 
our common and general humanity— 
than that a cause so dear, both to piety 
and patriotism, as a universal schooling in 
the Lace of sound principle for all the 

of the land, should be given to 


the winds? This were really straining 
at a gnat, and swallowing . camel, 
* ® * * 


“To the question by which it was 
thought they would have gravelled 
us, When the difference is so insig- 
nificant between the church and the 
sectaries, why treat them so unequally ? 
—our reply is, When the difference is so 
insignificant, why keep up that difference 
at all?-Why do sectaries keep aloof 
from the church, on considerations which 
are confessedly insignificant and paltry? 
We hear of their common faith, that is, 
of their agreement with the church, on 
all vital and essential topics; and this, in 
opposition to the bigots within the esta- 
biishment, we heartily accord to the great 
majority of the dissenters in both parts 
of the island. But if they agree in all 
that is essential, what is the character of 
the topics on which they differ? There 
can be no other reply to this, than that 
they must be the non-essentials of Chris- 
tianitythe nuge triviales if not the 
nige difficites of doctrine or government 
~+the caprices, or whimsical peculiarities, 
in which, through the very wantonness of 
freedom in this land of perfect toleration, 
men have chosen to besport themselves, 
and so broken forth into their party- 
coloured varieties; each having a creed 
or rather 1 would say (for substantially 
speaking nine-tenths of the people in 
Britain have all the same creed), each 
having a costume and a designation of 
their own. Meanwhile, if of the four, 
five, or six denominations, it be granted 
—which we do most cordially, such 
being the character of their variations— 
that mainly and substantially speaking, 
they all of them are right— The governs 
ment, after having done what was theo- 
logically right in rejecting Popery, would 
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still be theologically right, in transferri 
the sudensiot o the national am 
to any one of these denominations. And 
if theologically right in fixing upon some 
one, then, on another ground—that, for 
the sake of the territorial principle, with 
all its mighty benefits to the population, 
it would be fiscally or economically right 
in keeping by that one, We see no way 
of escaping from this conclusion, but by 
unchristianizing the church of England; 
or the bigots without the establishment 
becoming as outrageous in their way, as 
are those bigots within the establishment 
who would unchristianize the dissenters, 
Enough for government, that it has 
taken a scriptural church into its service ; 
and vindication enough for its not taking 
more, that its work can be better done 
by one such servant than by several, To 
the remonstrance of the excluded sects, 
Why when we differ so little do you not 
take us in? it may well be replied, Why, 
when you differ so little, do you keep 
yourselves out? Truly it is not for 
government to make the adjustment 
here ; nor is there another way of bring- 
ing the adjustment about, but by means 
of a larger intelligence and a larger cha- 
rity both in the church and among the: 
sectaries themselves. 

“ We trust it is now palpable—that, 
whereas, in proportion to the nearness 
which obtains between the endowed 
church and the unendowed sectaries, it 
has been thought all the more difficult to 
justify the selection of the one and ex- 
clusion of all the rest, it in very truth is 
all the other way. Let us overlook for 
& moment their circumstantial peculi- 
arities, and grant them to be all equally 
well fitted for tutoring the families of 
our population in the lessons of a sound 
and scriptural Christianity—the govern- 
ment theologically could not be wrong 
in adopting any one of them for the na« 
tional establishment; but government 
fiscally and economically would be wrong, 
in thus adopting more than one—for it 
would embarrass thereby the operation of 
the territorial principle, and so endanger 
the great object of a universal Christian 
education. If you tell me of twenty 
sectaries, that they are all very near 
right—this is just telling me that go- 
vernment, in having taken one of these 
into its employment for the services of 
a national church, is not very far wrong. 
You may thus reduce it to a question 
of insignificance, which of: them it shall be 
—while there is no insignificance, but the 
weightiest and most momentous of all na- 
tional interests involved, in some one or 


other of them having: this distinction cons 
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ferred on it. Government, after having 
made the preference, and so standing ac- 
quitted of the greatest duty it owes to the 
commonwealth, leaves the whole charge of 
insignificance and folly to rest upon those 
who, for the sake of paltry and insignifi- 
cant differences, will thus quarrel and 
fall out among themselves.” 


Still, however, it will be argued, 
that, whatever of justification may 
be found in the foregoing reasonings, 
for the act of a government in makin 
“a sure legal provision” for the mi- 
nisters of some one denomination of 
Christians, and confining it to them 
alone, conceding the expediency of an 
establishment, no justification whatever 
can be found in them by those by whom 
such expediency is not conceded. Very 
true ; and if the voluntaries can evince 
that, upon their principle, the interests 
of true religion are, upon the whole, 
better provided for than upon our's, 
we grant that they will have triumphed 
in the argument, 

Some years azo, America used to 
be referred to with great triumph, by 
the advocates of voluntaryism, as 
proving, in the most decisive manner, 
the. vast superiority of their system. 
“ Nothing was easier,” we quote from 
“ Essays on the Church, by a Lay- 
man,” than to refer to her *‘ great and 
good deeds” in the missionary work ; 
and, arguing from this point, her Chris- 
tian maturity and ripeness, and the 
completeness of her spiritual cultiva- 
tion, to assume that all this had been 
the result of the unfettered operation 
of. ‘the voluntary principle.’ The ar- 
gument was a fair, and a most cogent 
one, on the supposition that the facts 
alleged were true ; and there can be no 
doubt that, if these statements had been 
able to bear investigation, the advo- 
cates of the voluntary principle would 
have been greatly strengthened in Eng- 
land. Unfortunately, however, for 
this argument, a little further enquiry 
showed that there were great and ma- 
nifold errors in the account of the 
American churches. Upon a search 
ipto the writings of the highest Ame- 
rican authorities, it turned out that 
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tablishing, was sufficient of itself utterly 
to destroy the pretensions of the yo. 
luntary principle, so far as they might 
rest upon the lessons of experience, 
One of their very first theological 
writers, Dr. Dwight, at once corrected, 
in the fullest manner, two grand errors 
in the current dissenting statements,— 
to wit, Ist, That America had main. 
tained no religious establishments ; and 
2d, That in the absence of such esta. 
blishments, religion had flourished. 


“ Dr. Dwight first’ assisted our re. 
searches by a most suceessful argument, 
which, not to interrupt the present en. 
quiry, we shall add in an appendix. He 
also confirmed his reasonings by a most 
important array of facts, proving most 
irrefragably, that in those districts of the 
Union, in which the worship of God had 
been established, religion, morals, and 
the public welfare had been secured and 
advanced; while in those in which all 
had been left to voluntary efforts, the 
result was exactly the reverse.” 


The writer then alludes to the mis. 
sion of Messrs. Reed and Matheson, 
two voluntaries, who were sent to make 
—— enquiries throughout the 

nited States, and whose report, fora 
brief season, served to revive the de- 
lusion, that America furnished a tri- 
umphant example of the successful 
application of the voluntary principle ; 
but, he most truly adds, it was soon 
“found not to be a document which 
could safely be produced or relied on, 
in any court, or inany cause.” Instances 
of extravagant exaggeration, and of 
palpable determination to make out a 
case, were so frequent in its pages, as 
to render it impossible to quote snch 
statements as of the least authority.* 
And in fact, after a few months of par- 
tial and sickly popularity, the report of 
these commissioners 0 ee has 
fallen into complete forgetfulness, and 
is now never named or referred to, 
even amongst the warmest advocates of 
the system it was intended to support. 


« The chief proof, however, of its 





_ ® In one case it was gravely stated, that a town of 1000 inhabitants had 950 
regular attendants at church, and 560 communicants; and in another, a town of 
10,000 people, more than 9650 were set down as regular attendants! Making the 
regular allowance for infants, &c. both these statements involved physical impossibilities, 


Spe “ Reed and Matheson’s Visit,” vol. i. p. 223; vol. ii. p, 523. 
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utter worthlessness, was derived from the 
authoritative statements of many persons 
of the highest credit in the United States: 
whose reports, and other narratives, ap- 

ring about the samo time, gave a 
totally different account of the state of 
religion in America, from that which 
Messrs. Read and Matheson had fur- 
nished.” 


From the statements, to which the 
writer of the “ Essays” refers, our 
space admonishes us that we must be 
sparing in our extracts ; but the reader 
will at once see their vast importance. 
Thus speaks the report of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, for 
1830. 


« From its first institution, the Society 
has contemplated, with the deepest sym- 
pathy, the uéfer destitution of thousands 
of families of our people, scattered over 
the wide and fertile regions of the West, 
or collected in flourishing villages on its 
countless and magnificent water-courses. 
For Christian people, in a land called 
Christian, to live for years destitute of 
Christian privileges, and to rear their 
children where the voice of public prayer 
is never heard, and where the benedic- 
tion of the ministers of the sanctuary is 
seldom pronounced, even over the grave 
of the lamented dead, is shocking to our 
better feelings. !” 


The report of the Massachusset’s 
Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, thus speaks :— 


“A few years since, in New Hamp- 
shire, the towns of Newington, Green- 
land, Streatham, Newmarket, and Dur- 
ham, had all settled congregational minis- 
ters. Now they are in a destitute and 
broken state, There yet remain a con- 
siderable number who are disposed to 
maintain a religious order, and a few 
friends to evangelical truth, who are fa- 
mishing for the sincere milk of the word. 
But only a small proportion of the people 
are disposed to raise money to support 
pious, regular, and well-instructed teachers. 

‘ . ° In the counties of 
Rockingham and Strafford . ° 
there are forty-five towns, which, with 
their inhabitants, 40,236 souls, are des- 
titute of the stated means of grace. Of 
these forty-five towns, some have been 
destitute ten, some twenty, some thirty, 
some forty years. . ; te 
some towns, where churches exist, the 
Lord’s Supper has not, for ten, twenty, or 
thirty years, been once administered, 
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Most of these churches are, also, much 
reduced in number ; one; from. sixty-two 
members, to two females; several to but 
one male member; and, in one towp, 
containing 1063 souls, the visible church 
of Christ, after a stated ministry of twenty 
eight years, has been many years: totally 
extinct.” ' 


Surely statements like these speak 
“trumpet tongued,” against “ the deep 
damnation” of the voluntary system. 
In the report of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, we have the 
following statement. It bears date 
May, 1833 :— 


“In New England, the number of 
ministers, compared with churches, is 
five to eight; New York, two to three; 
the other middle states, one.to three; the 
south, seven to thirteen; and the west- 
ern, as nine to nineteen (that is, ten out 
of every nineteen churches, are vacant, or 
more than one half), These numerical 
calculations fail to exhibit the whole 
truth. For, among one thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-six Baptist churches 
in the great valley, including nearly one 
hundred thousand members, the utmost 
effective supply is not more than equal to 
two hundred pastors in the Eastern 
States. This destitution of ministets, 
then, in the South, and especially in the 
West, is alarming.” 


In a circular issued by the Presby- 
tery of Winchester, Virginia, bear- 
ing date August, 1833, we find the 
following :— 


“ Within the limits of our Presbytery 
there are nineteen countries, and a popu- 
lation of about 250,000. We are not 
able to state the exact number of minis- 
ters, including all denominations, who 
labour in the Gospel amongst this popu- 
lation, but suppose that it is less than one 
hundred ; and of these, a very.large pro- 
portion are not devoted exclusively to the 
work of the ministry, but are engaged in 
various secular pursuits, 

«With a population as scattered as 
ours is generally, it is supposed that 1000 
is quite enough for the pastoral charge of 
one minister. This will leave one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand destitute of 
the regular administration of the Gospel. 
But the numbers on each Sabbath 
who do not hear the Gospel is muc 
greater. We may assume five hundred-as 
the average size of the congregation with- 
in our bounds on the Sabbath day. Giv. 
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ing to each minister this number of hearers, 
will make fifty thousand who hear the 
Gospel on the Sabbath day, and leave 
two hundred thousand who do not.” 


In a circular from the Western 
Baptist Education Society, bearing 
date December Ist, 1834, the very year 
of the visit of the dissenting deputies 
Messrs. Read and Matheson, the fol- 
lowing occurs :— 


“In the populous states of Ohio and 
Kentucky, it appears, from authentic 
accounts, that one-third of the children 
are entirely destitute of education. In 
the State of Illinois we are assured that 
not one female out of ten can read. In the 
West there are a thousand destitute Bap- 
tist churches, and more than a thousand 
towns and villages in which there is no 
stated worship.” 


In the report of the American Tract 
Society, for 1832, we have the follow- 
ing statement :— 


* Ministers of the Gospel to supply the 
destitute millions of our country are not 
to be found; and yet by the foolishness 
of preaching God will save them that 
believe. a The census of 
1820 extended, within a small fraction, 
over 600,000 square miles, If from this 
we deduct 60,000, embracing portions of 
the country where the privileges of the 
Gospel] are most richly enjoyed, we have 
the remaining 540,000 square miles of 
inhabited territory, probably embracing 
nine millions of our population, more than 
half of whom (or nearly five millions, twice 
the population of Scotland) it is estimated 
by those best acquainted with the subject, 
are unsupplied with stated evangelical 


Dg. 
In another report it is stated, that 


«In all the States west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, together with Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, occupying 
more than half the territory of all the 
States of the Union a oe 
large portion of the population have not 
the Bible, nor any places of public wor- 
ship nor any stated preaching of the Gos- 
pel; and are in a great measure destitute 
of the other means of grace.” 


In the report of 1833, we have the 
following statement :— 


“Tt is, estimated, by those who have 
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the best means of judging, that not far 
from 5,000,000 of our population are un. 
blessed with the means of grace.” 


One of the agents for this society 
states :— 


« My field embraces 13 counties ; popu. 
lation about 360,000, who are compara. 
tively supplied with the means of grace; 
but many parts of the field are now like 
the heath of the desert, and exhibit a 
state of moral desolation, over which not 
only the Christian, but the philanthropist 
and the patriot, might shed tears of - 
blood ! ” 


Aye, provided he was not a volun. 
tary of Dr. Wardlaw’s stamp. But 
let us proceed. Another agent says:— 


« The churches are few and feeble. Of 
one denomination, there are but two 
churches, I am informed, within 100 
miles of , one of the largest 
towns in my field, and neither of them are 
able to support a stated minister. ; 
Some thousands of families have not an 
individual in them who can read; and 
probably not more than one-fifth of the 
population hear the Gospel preached.” 


Another says :— 


« My field embraces 33 counties, and 
13,000 square miles, In the heart of the 
territory where I reside, I suppose that 
not more than one-eighth of the adult po- 
pulation hear evangelical preaching on 
any given Sabbath. The fact is, this 
field is as much missionary ground as 
Burmah : and if anything eflicient is done 
here, it must be done some time by for- 
eign aid.” 


And the general result is thus given 
by the committee :— 


“Who can deny the fact, that while 
many of our congregations are enjoying a 
profusion of religious privileges, To SOME 
MILLIONS OF OUR POPULATION THE Gos- 
PEL oF JEsUS CHRIST IS RARELY PRO- 
CLAIMED aT ALL? Can the churches 
expect the Divine blessing, while thus 
appropriating to themselves the means of 
grace, and leaving MILLIONS in our own 
land to perish?” 


Now reader, if you are not a per- 
verted voluntary, (we say, deliberately, 
a perverted voluntary; for we are vo- 
luntaries ourselves, in the true sense 
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of the term,) we ask you, is this a state 
of things which ought to be suffered 
to continue? Ought it any longer to 
be endured, by a Christian govern- 
ment, that this frightful account of 
moral destitution should exist in a no- 
minally Christian land? And, if not 
how is it to be remedied? Is there any 
but one remedy, namely, that of state 
endowment ? 

Such is the voluntary principle in 
America, where it has had the freest 
scope; not having been let or hindered 
by what its advocates call the damping 
influence of an establishment. Let us 
now take a single case, and observe 
what it has been able to accomplish in 
England, for the supply of religious 
wants, or the removal of spiritual des- 
titution. We confine ourselves to the 
British metropolis, where, assuredly, if 
any where, the voluntary principle may 
be supposed to act with a concentrated 
energy by which its efficacy may be 
made most apparent. And there, what 
do we find? It is stated, in the second 
report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, that in thirty-four of the great 
suburban parishes, containing in 1831, 
a population of 1,137,000, the parish 
churches accommodated no more than 
101,682. Now let us suppose, (and 
we believe the hypothesis to be a most 
liberal one in favour of the dissenters) 
that the dissenting places of worship 
are capable of accomodating an equal 
number; we have, thus, accommoda- 
tion for 200,000, or let us say even for 
250,000 people ; which as the popula- 
tion since 1831 must have grown to 
1,400,000, would still leave 600,000 
or 700,000 individuals, destitute of all 
means of religious instruction. 

But here we are met by the astound- 
ing statement, that this lamentable 
short-coming is owing to the enervat- 
ing influence of an _ establishment! 
Well has the author of the “ Essays” 
observed, that this can only be con- 
ceived to operate in two ways; either 
upon dissenters, or upon those belong- 
ing to the church. Are we to sup- 
pose that the dissenting body, who 
deny the right of the church to assume 
any peculiar responsibility for the mo- 
ral and religious well-being of the 
whole population, and profess to be- 
lieve that such an assumption on their 
part is injurious to the best interests 
of true religion, and seriously interferes 


with the coming of Christ’s kingdom, 
will suffer their exertions to be para- 
lyzed by the very consideration which 
should stimulate them to the utmost, 
and abandon their bounden duty when 
its energetic performance is most em- 
phatically required? Is this their no- 
tion of the voluntary principle, that it 
is least active precisely when it is most 
wanting? If it be, how can they ac- 
count for it as they do? If it be not, 
why should it be deadened by a cir- 
cumstance which should only give it 
additional life, as they must acknow- 
ledge it is when they excuse its impo- 
tence by referring to the existence of 
a church establishment ? 

Well, then, is it upon churchmen 
this chilling and enervating influence 
operates, so as to cause them to with- 
hold their contributions when the 
growing exigencies which must always 
exist in every church establishment, 
requires them? Let the following 
words of the essayist, to whose most 
useful work we have already adverted, 
answer the question. 


“ We may recur to the case of the me- 
tropolis, as already described, and review 
the efforts of the last five years. The 
public attention having been called to the 
state of the out-districts of London, and 
the facts of the case extensively made 
known, both Churchmen and Dissenters 
have met and deliberated, and determined 
upon an effort to relieve their destitution. 
And so far from the professed and ad- 
mitted obligation of the State to provide 
for the religious instruction of the people 
having been pleaded as a ground for in- 
action, such obligation was repudiated by 
the Dissenters; while by the friends of 
the Church it was spoken of, we think, 
too hastily, as a thing practically hope- 
less. The chief ground of the voluntary 
effort set in motion by the Bishop of 
London, was plainly declared to be, the 
impossibility of obtaining from Govera- 
ment the means requited, So far, therefore, 
as this particularcase is concerted, nothing 
can be clearer than that the suppdséd 
paralysing influence of an establishment 
was wholly inoperative; — was, in fact, 
entirely absent in the whole transaetionm 

“ The voluntary principle, thet, being 
allowed its full force in this iistance, 
what has been the result? It has been of 
this kind, The Church has raised, by 
the free contributions of her members, about 
150,0001. or enough to build thirty churches. 
The Dissenters, on their part, have raised 
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about eight or ten thousand pounds, or 
enough to build two or three meeting- 
houses.” 


We are not informed how much of 
the latter sum has been contributed by 
churchmen ; or, at least, by those who 
do not maintain Doctor Wardlaw’s 
views of the voluntary principle. But 

-we. firmly believe that more than a 
moiety of it should be set down to 
their account. While we are equally 
certain that not one fraction, from the 

- voluntaries, par excellence, swelled the 
sum which was raised for the exten- 
sion of the established church. And 
yet thus stands the case between them. 
The voluntaries, under the excitement 
of the strongest stimulus, raise a sum 
sufficient only for the building of two 
or three meeting-houses ; the church- 
men, notwithstanding the depressing 
influence of an establishment, raise a 
sum sufficient for the building of thirty 
churches ! 

But the great question still remains, 
— how far have, the efforts both of 
churchmen and dissenters, contributed 
to the removal of the enormous spirit- 
ual destitution which in this one in- 

‘ stance has been disclosed? It has just 
reached to one-seventh of the evil! 


Provision has been made for a po- 
pulation of 100,000; provision was 
wanted for a population of 700,000 ; 
_thus leaving 600,000 unprovided with 
any means of religious instruction ! 


Such, then, (Mr. Seeley adds) is the 
result of an experiment—an experiment 
made under more favourable circum- 
stances than can ever again be expected 
_to occur, A prodigious case of want was 
clearly made out ; all hope of aid from the 
Government was entirely Jaid aside; the 
parties appealed to for voluntary efforts 
were numerous and wealthy ; the perish- 
ing souls requiring help were dwelling 
around and among them on every side, 
A voluntary effort was made to an extent 
far beyond all precedent; the funds so 
accumulated have been most carefully and 
judiciously applied; and the result of the 
whole is,—vast benefit to the metropolis, 
upon which has been conferred a benefit 
fully commensurate with the money ex- 
pended :—but, as respects the point of 
removing the religious destitution of the 
metropolis, an utter failure. Thirty or 
forty churches will be raised,—an im- 
mense number of families previously sunk 
in heathenism will be reclaimed: but, 
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after all, the aggregate of souls left with. 
out instruction, in the metropolis of this 
Christian country, will remain, in conse. 
quence of the silent growth of population, 
almost entirely undiminished,” 


So far for the working of the volun. 
tary system. Will any honest man now 
contend that it is, in itself, so sufficient 
for the mighty things which it, is called 
upon to accomplish, that state inter. 
ference is not required. No, surely; 
to contend so, is to be deliberately 
blind to the lessons of experience, or 
worse than indifferent to the moral 
well-being of our fellow-men. The 
state, then, has a duty to perform, 
which it may, by no means, forego, 
Had the question been, how that may 
be most effectually performed, we 
would readily admit that our present 
system requires not only enlargement, 
but modification and amendment; and 
if Doctor Wardlaw, or his fellow la- 
bourers, were minded to suggest any 
improvements, by which the machinery 
of our church might be improved, 
most gladly would we second sug- 
gestions with a view to so important 
an object. But its destruction, not 
its improvement, is what they require. 
It is hurted, in their judgment, by its 
connexion with the state; and it is 
their belief, that until that connection 
is removed, it will be an incubus 
upon the moral energies of the people. 
Therefore its destruction is openly 
aimed at. All suggestions, having 
only improvement or enlargement in 
view, are scornfully derided. Their 
ery is, “ Carthago est delenda.” And 
it may be truly added, that while they 
are so minded, any attempt at amelio- 
ration would only exasperate their 
hostility. They hate our church not 
because of its blemishes, but because 
of its excellence; and would be un- 
willing to see the removal of those 
symptoms by which they fondly im- 
agine its doom is sealed. 


« Oh, what a world is this, when what is 
comely 
Envenoms him that wears it.” 


But we are not insensible to great 
defects in the working of our ecclesi- 
astical system; and will, at a fitting 
time, point them out, and endeavour 
to indicate what we conceive to be 
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thelr appropriate remedies, to our 
readers. 

It is, however, first necessary to dis- 
pose, finally, of the pretension of that 
system by which it is gravely proposed 
that the Church of England should be 
superseded. We have seen its work- 
ing in America. We have seen its 
working in the neighbourhood of the 
British metropolis, where, if any 
where, it should work well; and the 
result has been, its deplorable insuffi- 
ciency for the accomplishment of the 
task which its advocates would fain 
have committed to it alone. But that 
affords us only a very imperfect view 
of the real character of the voluntary 
system. We should see how the work 
is done which it actually accomplishes, 
in order to judge aright respecting its 
peculiar fitness for the moral and reli- 
gious instruction. of a great and en- 
lightened people 

We do not believe that any one, 
whose judgment is of any worth, will 
dispute the position, that for an eccle- 
siastical system to work well, it should 
be so constituted as to act with power 
upon the whole body of the people ; 
it should possess the suitable instru- 
ments for bringing divine truth to bear 
impressively upon all sorts and condi- 
tions of men ;—so that the Queen upon 
the throne, may be fittingly addressed 
by commissioned ministers of the most 
high God, as well as the humblest of 
her people. 

As little, we presume, will it be 
disputed, that the clergy should keep 
pace with the learning of the age; so 
as to be enabled to give a reason for 
the faith that is in them to those per- 
verse and pertinacious gainsayers who 
have at all times, been found ready to 
exert a profane ingenuity against the 
truth of the gospel. For this purpose, 
it is indispensable that a fair average 
proportion of the talent of the country 
should be attracted into the church ; 
which, now that the age of miracle has 
gone by, can only be done, humanly 
speaking, by such “a sure legal pro- 
vision” as may render them comfort- 
able and independent. All this, of 
course, should be done, under such re- 
gulations as would ensure, as far as it 
was possible to do so, that none but 
men who were disposed to give them- 
selves wholly to the cause of Christ, 
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should be admitted into holy orders. 
Due precautions being thus taken 
against profane intruders, who might 
desire to be put “ into the ‘priests’ 
offices that they might eat a morsel of 
bread,” every thing should be done to 
render the profession of the ‘church 
one of no mean estimation in the eyes 
of the world; and into which, parents 
of the highest class would not hesitate 
to send their children from any appre- 
hension of martyrdom or degradation. 
Let us not be mistaken; or rather, 
let no man presume to misrepresent 
what we now say. We say not that 
those who take upon themselves ordi- 
nation vows, should not be prepared 
for every extremity, which, in the 
changes and chances of this mortal 
life, they may be called upon to en- 
dure. Doubtless they should be so 

repared. No minister of Christ who 
is not so prepared is worthy the Master 
whom he professes to serve. But, 
compatibly with a due regard to every 
precaution by which such an object 
could be secured, it is, in the highest 
degree, desirable that the clerical body 
should consist of members who may 
be said to represent the other classes 
of society, even as they are represented 
in the other learned professions. 
Now this is not to be secured by leay- 
ing them in a miserable state of de- 
pendence upon society, or precarious 
contributions. 

Let it be strongly held in mind, that 
the church is intended to act upon the 
whole extent of society ; that, in order 
to its full efficiency, it should be so 
constituted as that every rank and 

rder should find its corresponding 

counterpart in the institute by which 
all are to be purified and moralized ; 
and it will at once be admitted that 
the office which it is called upon to 
discharge is one which should never 
be entrusted to a pauperised, a depend- 
ent, or a plebian clergy. 

And here we are desirous of ealling 
the attention of our readers to a little 
work, entitled, “* The Voluntary Sys- 
tem,’’* which, to our apprehension, con- 
tains the clearest exposure of the defi- 
ciencies, and the evils of that system 
which has yet appeared. It is the 
production of a master mind, in due 
subjection to a Christian spirit, which 
has never suffered the writer to exag- 


* London; Rivingtons, 1834, 





‘erate the manifold imperfections of 
he system which he lays bare, or * to 
et down aught in malice” against 
hose by whom it is supported. Our 
does not permit us to quote from 
t at the length which we could wish 
md we warn thore who wish to be 
‘ally instructed upon this most import- 
at subject, that they will have a great 
oss, if any thing which we may ex- 
ract should prevent them procuring it 
or themselves. 
To the question, how should an ec- 
lesiastical system work? the writer 
eplies,— 


* To provide for the religious instruc- 
ion of the people, so far as it can be 
one; allowing, and bearing in mind, that 
.@ system can do it perfectly. So far, 
‘robably, all will agree; and, perhaps, 
ew will differ if, for the sake of more 

lar discussion, I sugyest that the best 
eclesiastical system is that which most 
ffectually, and in the greatest degree, 
ecures these three objects :— 

“Ist. To provide a sufficient number 
f fit ministers, and to exclude unfit per- 
ons from the work of the ministry. 

“2d. To provide for the proper main- 
‘enance of ministers; and for the erection 
wd maintenance of suitable places of 
worship; 

3d. To regulate the connection be- 
‘ween the ministers and the people, and 
tween the people themselves, as mem- 
vers of the Church, in such a way as 
hall best promote mutual respect, bro- 
herly love, peace, order, discipline, and, 
hereby, the increase of true religion.” 


Respecting the first point, the due 
upply of ministers, we shall content 
urselves, for the present, with what 
.as been already set forth. It is, we 
hink, sufficiently illustrated, by the 
-ases of America, and the neighbour- 
yood of London. 

With respect to the exclusion of im- 
oper persons from the ministry, our 
author (he is understood to be the 
Rey. S, R. Maitland,) observes that the 
voluntary system provides no security 
vhatsoever. It claims for every 
nan, 


« Whatever may be his incompetency, 
whatever may be his disabilities as to 
alent, knowledge, character,—a full right 
o teach what he pleases to anybody who 
will hear him. It demands, that no want 
nf education, no infamy of character, sha}] 
revent his assuming, and exercising,:un, 
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controlled, the character of a teacher of 
religion, and administering the sacraments 
of Christianity, 

* This is a point so obvious, that it is 
unnecessary to enlarge on it; and I am 
the more unwilling to do so, while so 
much lies before me; but I would ear. 
nestly beg the reader's attention to it, 
The demand of the Dissenters is, not that 
their system should be tolerated, for it is 
tolerated ;—not that it may be unre- 
strained, for it is unrestrained ; but that 
it may be, in fact, established; and that 
the people may be allowed no instructors 
but such as they may themselves see fit 
to appoint; and that such instructors 
shall have no provision but the alms and 
oblations of their patrons,—the people. 

To come, then, to the question, ¢ How 
has the system worked, as to fitness?’ 
Mr, Burder talks of ‘ grounds of security’ 
in a way which would lead us to suppose 
that it was impossible for an unfit person 
to find his way into the dissenting mi- 
nistry; but does he mean to deny, that 
men whom he would himself consider en- 
tirely unfit, have, from time to time, 
been found in that body? 1 do not 
mean, merely, that the vicious and im- 
moral may have gone about as Ranters, 
Southcotians, or any other of the irre- 
gular troops of the voluntary system: I 
speak now of men recognised, and accre- 
dited, by one or other of the three de- 
nominations: and I ask, —does he mean 
to deny that there have been among them 
men as scandalous as ever disgraced the 
Church of England? I ask this question 
with no design to stigmatise a whole body 
of men for the vices of some of its in- 
dividual members. To the strict moral 
virtue, and exemplary holiness, of many 
of that body, I am qualified, by personal 
knowledge, to bear,—and I do most wil- 
lingly bear—my testimony. I ask the 
question, if [know my own heart, with 
none of that malignant feeling which has 
delighted to publish the vices of some of 
the clergy; I ask it, because I am forced 
to do so by the silly vaunting, which must 
not now be allowed to pass unnoticed, as 
it has in former times, I have, however, 
no desire-—I can truly say, I have a 
strong reluctance,—to enter into details 
on this part of the subject; and I trust 
that, by an explicit and public admission, 
Mr. Burder will render such a course un- 
necessary.” 


But, fitness does not merely respect 


moral qualification. A man who may 
be morally fit, may be intellectually 
unfit for the charge of a Christian con- 


gregation.. Upon this part of the sub- 
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ject, Mr. Maitland is exceedingly mo- 
dest and guarded in his statements ; 
choosing rather to suffer the reader to 
form his opinion from the conflicting 
statements of dissenting authorities, 
than to pronounce, ex-cathedra, any 
opinion of his own. They have, he 
observes, Many academies, or as they 
choose to call them, colleges, where 
the course of nominal education is 
sufficiently extensive, 


But be this as it may, there is one ob- 
jection which applies, I believe, to all of 
them, and which must, in the mind of 
every reflecting person, suggest a doubt 
whether even those dissenting ministers 
who have had the benefit of academical 
instruction, can have derived from it more 
than a very imperfect and superficial edu- 
cation;—it is, that they are, at the same 
time, employed in the preparatory studies, 
and in the actual work of the ministry. 
Now it must, I think, be apparent, that 
when a young man has to preach twice, 
or, more probably, three times on the 
Sunday, his ‘pulpit preparations’ will 
sadly interfere with his regular studies, 
The one must be ready by Sunday, and 
the others may take their time. Failure 
in the one case would involve public dis- 
grace, in the other only private reproof : 
and Iam afraid, that while the professor 
may be lecturing on physiology, or phy- 
tology, or the rules of philosophical in- 
vestigations, the mind of the student will 
be apt to wander to the unwritten ser- 
mons which are to be kept floating in his 
memory, or only partially or clandestinely 
fixed in notes, until they are delivered. 
Imagine an ignorant lad, who has never 
been even at a grammar school, finding 
himself, within six weeks alter his ad- 
mission to an academy, elevated into a 
preacher—of course an extempore preach- 
er,—raised almost, if not quite (for I am 
not sure at what period the change takes 
place, or whether the precise time is 
clearly detined) to the rank of a reverend, 
and fairly engaged in the work of an 
evangelist ;—suppose this, I say, and 
judge what progress he is likely to make 
in his studies,” 


That there are cminent men amongst 
the dissenters, is most true ;—men 
both of ability and learning. Natural 
endowments are not to be extinguished 
even by the most perverse or insuffi- 
cient system of education ;—but what 
the great majority of the dissenting 
teachers must be under a system such 
as that required, may be easily sup- 
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posed; and we are only surprised that 


so many of them are so tolerable, not- 
withstanding their great disadvantages. 
But we must hasten to the other 
topics, by which still further light 
may be thrown upon the working of 
the voluntary system. How does it 
act ‘in providing maintenance for its 
ministers, and for the erection and 
maintenance of places of worship ?” 


“« It does, indeed, appear (Mr. Maitland 
says), that there have beenthose amongst 
the Dissenters who have maintained that 
their ministers ought to be kept poor, 
‘In opposition to all which has been 
educed,’ says a writer in the Evangelical 
Magazine, ‘in the way of reasoning and 
exhortation, some think it sufficient to 
say, it is good to keep ministers poor.” 

¢ It will be most cheerfully admitted, 
by all who love the Lord Jesus, that his 
faithful ministers ought to be comfortably 
supported; nor will any but an iron- 
hearted wretch, unworthy the name of a 
christian, plead for the propriety of keep- 
ing them poor and miserable, that they 
may preach the better.’ 

«* They treat him,’ says the Reverend 
Mr. James, ‘as they would wild beasts, 
which are tamed into submission by hun- 
ger, and keep him humble by keeping 
him poor. It is curious to hear how some 
persons will entreat of God to-bless their 
minister in his basket and his store, while, 
alas! poor man, they have taken care that 
his basket should be empty, and his store 
nothingness itself,’” 


Now, that’ the above is no exagge- 
rated description of what the majority 
of the dissenting clergy have to en- 
dure, the work before us abundantly 
proves ; and we just ask our readers, 
can any of them seriously believe that 
such a system is one calculated to at- 
tract into the service of the sanctuary, 
any fair proportion of the worth, and 
the intellect of the country ? 

A curious specimen of the working 
of the system in this respect, oc- 
curs, Mr. Maitland tells us, in the life 
of the Rev. Mr. Reece, of Sheffield, 
and which he gives as follows, in the 
words of the “ Evangelical Maga- 
zine :” 


«While at Congleton, he occupied a 
small farm to assist a scanty income, and 
meet the necessities of a growing family. 
However, he found his present means in- 
adequate to his neceisary expenditure; 
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and was under the painful necessity of 
stating the circumstance to his people. 
The most considerate saw the propriety 
of immediate exertion to free him from 
such embarassments as must, to an up- 
right mind, prove a source of unceasing 
anxiety and discouragement. These, ac- 
cordingly, offered to raise their stated 
contributions to the necessary amount ; 
but the majority of the people (though not 
expected to assist in a pecuniary way) 
unaccountably refused so much as to sanc- 
tion an increase of salary ! 


Another writer, in the same dissent- 
ing publication, observes :— 


“That there are not thirty ministers 
among the seceders or dissenters from the 
church of England, at the present time, 
(according to the rate of the articles of 
living for the last three years) who have a 
wife and four children, who can lay by one 
penny of their annual salary. More than 
one half of the ministers who have such a 
Samily cannot live upon their income. 


Is this a state in which the minis- 
ters of the gospel of Christ should be 
placed in a country like this? Would 
not the universal adoption of such a 
system ensure, humanly speaking, the 
extinction of the gospel? Ah! Joseph 
Hume and Mr. Wakley know well 
what they are about, when they clap 
Doctor Wardlaw upon the shoulder, 
and encourage him in his pious cru- 
sade against the Established Church, 
and “a sure legal provision” for a 
Christian ministry. With them, at 
least, there is ‘“‘ no mistake,” 

The following is from a private 
Diary of a most respected dissenting 
minister, published after his death. 
We give it, as well for the credit of 
the man, as for the disgrace of the 
system. 


“I expect not pecuniary, or honorary 


rewards from men. It is well if I can get 
their attention, and their approbation to 
truth, for their own souls. If, at last, 
through the merits of my Redeemer, I 
shall be accepted as thy faithful servant, 
I shall not regret past quietness and sub- 
mission as my lot; although it has, in 
in many respects been what human na- 
ture, fond of ease, accounts a hard one; 
arising, not from the necessity of the case, 
but from the negligence and indifference 
of those who might, and ought to have 
done otherwise. Some could, but would 
not; some both could and would, but it 
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did not strike them. Business, and their 
own affairs, gave them no leisure. In 
short, no exertion has been used, and I 
and my family have been left to shift as 
we could.” 

‘¢ It did not strike them !’ Certainly,” 
(observes Mr. Maitland) “one cannot 
but honour the man who, even in his 
sad privacy, could write with such calm. 
ness and candour, and who could suggest 
to his own wounded spirit so charitable an 
excuse for his sordid flock. ‘Zt did not 
strike them’ that their pastor had, by their 
own free call and voluntary engagement, 
devoted his time to them for thirty years! 
‘It did not strike them,’ that he wasa 
man whose more than common attain- 
ments had enabled him to manifest his 
attachment to their service, by refusing 
translation to the highest post in the in- 
terest,—the very Canterbury of Dissent, 
—the tutorship of Homerton Academy, 
‘It did not strike them,’ that he had a 
wife and six children, whom he had 
maintained, school-keeping and starving, 
till the partner of his toil sunk beneath 
the burden, < Jt did not strike them, 
that he might have expected, and ought 
to have had, after thirty years’ service, 
something more than ‘a salary which, 
besides the annexation of a dwelling- 
house, never exceeded the average annual 
sum of £80.’ Disgraceful as such an excuse 
must be, what other could charity itself 
suggest? He knew, as he said, that his 
lot was ‘an hard one,’ arising not from 
the necessity of the case, but from the 
negligence and indifference of those who 
might and ought to have done otherwise; 
and that this was true, appears in a sin- 
gular and striking manner. The date of 
the entry above quoted from his Diary is 
January, 1795, and in the latter part of 
that very year his congregation gained 
great applause in the religious world, as 
the first provincial congregation which 
contributed to the London Missionary 
Society, then recently established, and its 
contribution amounted to two hundred and 
eighty-seven pounds. In the next year, 
Ido not find that they increased their 
minister’s salary, but they displayed their 
zeal and liberality towards the heathen, 
by freighting a sloop ‘with live stock, 
provisions, clothes, medicine, and stores,’ 
to attend the missionaries on board the 
ship Duff. There was, I suppose, some- 
thing which ‘did strike’ the rock, and 
the stream of benevolence flowed to 
the end of the earth; and the minister 
(to the credit of his feelings as a man, if 
not his severe fidelity as a pastor), was the 
first ad foremost in the business, with- 
out giving them a single hint that ‘cha 
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rity’—a harsher word might have of- 
fended—‘ should begin at home.’ I fear, 
however, that the congregation at South- 
ampton were but too far from being sin- 

. I am afraid, indeed, it is to be 
Jamented that there are many good people 
who never spend a thought about the 
matter. Easy themselves, and enjoying 
many comforts, they never once enquire, 
‘How does the pastor live in these hard 
times. While he labours with unremit- 
ting zeal for our eternal happiness, do we 
communicate, to him a sufficient portion 
of this world’s goods, for the support of 
himself and his family?’ ” 


And this is the system which is to 
be forced —_ the people of this great 
empire, and in favour of which the 
Established Church is to be broken 
down ! 

With respect to the building and 
the maintenance of proper places of 
worship, the details into which Mr. 
Maitland enters, are so numerous 
and so authentic, as to place be- 
yond a doubt, the utter insufficiency 
of such a system, for the accomplish- 
ment of such an object. We entreat 
our readers to procure the volume for 
themselves. It will be found, upon 
that point, most instructive. Most of 
the dissenting chapels are burdened 
with a heavy debt, for the liquidation 
of which, a system of itinerant men- 
dicancy has been instituted, which is 
fraught with innumerable evils. In- 
deed, we fully agree with Mr. M. 
in thinking, that the remedy is even 
worse than the disease. 

The third point, the connection be- 
tween the minister and his congrega- 
tion, is one upon which we cannot now 
enter, notwithstanding its great im- 
portance. But enough has been said 
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already to show, that it cannot be of 
a very enviable kind; that it is not a 
connection which any respectable dis- 
senting layman would like to see 
formed by one of his own children. 
And now, the reader will observe, 
that upon these topics we have not en- 
tered with any view wantonly to dis. 
parage the dissenting interest, or to 
bring it into contempt. As long as 
the voluntaries confined their attention 
to their own concerns, so long they 
would have had-no ill word from us; 
on the contrary, if we could not have 
aided them in their work, most gladly 
would we have contended for their 
perfect security, and freedom from all 
molestation, in the prosecution of their 
appropriate objects. But they are not 
content with the liberty of professing 
their own religious opinion, and car- 
rying out their own religious views, 
without being interfered with by dis- 
abling laws. They now aim at the 
subversion of the church, and insist 
that the pastors of all denominations 
of Christians should be subsisted like 
their own, by the alms of their con- 
gregations. Therefore, it is that we 
have felt ourselves compelled to draw 
2 attention to a few of the facts 
y which the eleemosynary system may 
be illustrated ; and we fearlessly ask, 
are they such as to justify the preten- 
sions of its admirers ;—and is there 
any language strong enough to con- 
demn the extravagance of the asser- 
tion of a Rev. Mr. James; of Bir- 
mingham, at a public meeting of the 
society for the protection of religious 
liberty, “ Let the voluntary system 
have room, and you will have the world 
redeemed, and the Church harmo- 
nized!” 
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. As the party quitted the hall, after 

their consultation as to the best method 
to be adopted for restoring confidence 
between the British settlers and their 
restless neighbours, they were met in 
the e, by Denny, the half-witted 
lad, looking flushed and agitated. He 
rushed by them in a most unceremo- 
nious manner, muttering to himself 
with great vehemence, though in rather 
an under tone, “ they shan’t make me 
do it, they shan’t make a fool of me in 
this way, and worse.” He flew on un- 
mindful of any one, until he reached 
the Hall, into which the servants were 
entering from another part of the room 
to remove the remnants of ‘the repast. 
“‘ They shan't make me do it, I say, 
they shall roast me alive first.” 
*t Roast you, Denny,” said a good hu- 
moured young serving man, “ why who 
would take the trouble of roasting you? 
They could not eat you if they did. 
Why there is not fat enough upon your 
buttocks to grease the cat's chops. But 
come, perhaps they will roast me in- 
stead; I am in better case than you, 
my poor fellow. But who wants to 
roast you at all. This bit of good fat 
beef would be wholesomer food, and it 
would not be worse for another turn 
or two,—so take that, my fine fellow, 
from me to your friend to clean his 
teeth with after a fast day.” 

«“ You need not be so full of your 
grand offers Mr. Jack Green; your 
roasting may come soon enough, for a 
Sassenach as ye are, but I won't tell 
you, so I won't, any thing about it, 
Mr. Jack.” 

Jack Green was a stout fellow in 
heart and body ; he had not been long 
enough in Ireland to be quite lulled 
into security, like those who had been 
long used to the wily manners of the 
natives, sometimes frank and sometimes 
easily provoked ; so that he was more 
watchful than some of his companions, 
and his suspicions of danger more easily 
aroused. Indeed he had communicated 
to his master, the Colonel, some re- 
marks which he had made of the signs 
of the times, which had served to make 
the Colonel more clear-sighted than 
usual, and induced him to urge the re- 


moval of his family to a place of safety, 
before the winter came on. 

Green, I say, began to look about 
him, considering how he should best 
get the mischief out of Denny, who 
was in general easily soothed into lo. 
quacity, but also easily roused by any 
attempt to extort what he thought a 
secret, until he chose, of his own ac- 
cord, to explain it. Denny had, while 
these thoughts were fleeting through 
Green’s mind, seated himself on one 
of the wide window seats, and in a 
melancholy cadence, almost amounting 
to a chant, rocking himself from side 
to side, ‘Och Honie! Och Honie! 
red will be thy pillow, Denny, but 
short may be thy passage to the blessed 
saints, in spite of Father O’Marah!” 
Jack Green was still more perplexed, 
—but concealing his alarm as much as 
he could; by dint of coaxing, flatter- 
ing, and bantering, he at last got him 
out of the room, defying him at the 
same time to a game of putting the 
stone, a game, in which the Irish were 
well skilled at all times. 

* You put the stone with Denny 
O’Rourk indeed, Master Jack Green; 
I that have put the stone with our 
chiefs, or as good as our chiefs, and 
shall do so again, please the saints; 
you, you only a spalpeen of a Sassenagh 
serving man?” 

‘* Well, never mind that,” said Green, 
‘you have no chiefs now to flourish 
with, at any rate,” 

“That's more than you know, Master 
Green.” 

* Well, never think about beating 
me, that’s all Denny,” said Jack, “ and 
there goes the first stone,” flinging a 
ponderous round stone with violence 
to the ground, a very few paces from 
them ; “beat that, I say, Denny; beat 
that, if you can.” 

“* What indeed ; why little Master 
Allan could beat that God bless him, 
if they have not murdered him, since I 
left him with O’ Neil.” 

‘“* Murdered who ?” said Green with 
a look of horror. 

“« Who said any thing about murder, 
I am sure I did not say any thing about 
murder; I am sure] never even men- 
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tioned, that you will all be murdered 
this very night, if you don’t take your- 
selves off with you, and let us enjoy our 
Jand in peace, as we did before you 
Sassenaghs came to trouble us.” 

« Why, Denny, you would not be 
so barbarous as to hurt us sure; you 
that have been so kindly treated by 
eyery one in the house.” 

* Well then that’s true enough ; but 
then, for the good of my soul! father 
O’Marah says, ‘ you are all damned in 
the next world, and no better than 
dogs in this ;’ but there goes the. big 
stone ;” and as he spoke, he sent it with 
considerable violence against one of the 
sides of the house, which being a pro- 
hibited place for such diversions, soon 
brought out the old butler to enquire 
who had committed the offence, just as 
Denny was picking up the stone, which 
had rebounded and rolled to a con- 
siderable distance. 

By this momentary opportunity, 
Green told his suspicions to ol 
Hughes ; and begged that Sir David 
and the Colonel should immediately be 
apprized of what had transpired ; and 
he advised that they might be brought 
to the spot, were they now were, and 
get at the depth of the mischief in time 
to meet it, Hughes retreated, as fast 
as he could, towaids the house; and, 
after making Sir David acquainted 
with the dreadful report of Green, he 
endeavoured to impress on his master’s 
mind the necessity of recalling his 
guests, who had hardly had time to 
mount their horses on their return to 
their various homes. The party were 
barely assembled again to hear the 
strange intelligence of Denny’s wild 
conversation with Green, e’re their 
worst fears were confirmed. The 
mountains all around were blazing with 
numerous fires. Shouts were soon 
after heard; and an infuriated mob of 
persons came rushing into the house 
with whoops and yells not to be misun- 
derstood, who, finding something like a 
preparation to resist, became still more 
enraged, accusing the defenders of 
their lives and property, as if they had 
been the aggressors. Suffice it to say, 
Sir David and the Colonel, aided by 
their guests who could again assemble 
at the Hall, and the servants of the 
house who had followed the fortunes of 
the family of Fitzowen, defended them- 
selves and their master’s property to 
theuttermost; while those of the Irish, 


whose every comfort had been equally 
cared for, fled ; and many were after- 
wards seen joining in the plunder and 
destruction of those to whom they owed 
the greatest obligations, and whom they 
could at any rate, have assisted to save! 
The tale I haye to tell, I need not dwell 
upon. The whole of the family were 
overpowered by numbers from without, 
and treachery from within; even those 
who fled to the fields for security, wexe 
overtaken in their flight by their reck- 
less enemies, and either killed on the 
spot, or turned out wounded and almost 
naked to the lonely hill side, with only 
the starry canopy of heaven above 
them, which with its brilliant multitude 
of sparkling orbs, seemed to shine in 
mockery through the freezing air, over 
the hapless beings who had been thus 
mercilessly abandoned. How this night 
was passed by hundreds of these poor 
Protestant men, women, and children, 
I must leave the reader to imagine, or 
refer him to the authentic histories of 
those times, The morning told a 
piteous tale—but alas, to pitiless ears 5 
the dead had no hallowed sepulchre to 
receive them, and the dying, no merci- 
ful hand to close their eyes. 

The night was severely cold; Green 
and Denny defended their benefactors, 
Sir David and the Colonel, as long as 
they could; the one, with the heart 
and arm of an honest and intrepid man 3 
the other, with the weapons with the 
use of which he was best acquainted, 
namely, the stone. Many a head was 
laid low by the cunning being, who, 
taking care to escape from sight, en- 
sconced himself behind a low wall, 
which served the double purpose of 
shelter and missile weapons... But, 
when Sir David, his son, and the prin- 
cipal persons who attempted to defend 
the hall, were overpowered and de- 
stroyed, the household servants became 
dispirited and fled, amongst whom were 
Green and Denny, leaving the late 
hospitable mansion and its murdered 
defenders to the cruel indignities of 
their triumphant enemies. 

Hughes, the good-natured old butler, 
resisted the work of devastation to the 
last moment ; untill, being driven from 
the house, and told “ to seek his for- 
tune,” he eseaped a little beyond the 
door, but was met by another band of 
ruffians, by some of whom he was re- 
cognized, for indeed few were the poor 
near the hall who had not experieneed 
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some kind office from this honest- 
hearted old man. He had ever been a 
patient listener to their various wants 
and wishes, which were carried to the 
master’s ears when his own honest 
means were not sufficient to satisfy 
them, and he was ever ready to offer 
his friendly warmth to back their peti- 
tions ; and these were the first to 
taunt and upbraid him. 

* Is it not a wonder,” said one, * to see 

ou, Mr. Hughes, walking by moon- 
ight, with that grand coat on your 
back, and no cloak to cover you?” 

« My mantle will do youas well,” said 
another, “so give me the coat, it will 
serve your betters; and I'll present it 
to O'Neil for his own head-man’s wear, 
with your compliments.” 

Resistance was vain : his garment was 
taken from him, which brought on a 
discussion as to whose prize it should be- 
come, which ended in blows of no light 
sortamongst them; his waistcoat and the 
rest of his attire would have shared the 
same fate, but he availed himself of the 
darkness froma passing cloud to make his 
escape, snatching, as he went, a tattered 
garment, which had once been a man- 
tle of ample size, but which now hardly 
served to cover him from the cold; 
yet, such as it was, he trusted it would 
conceal him and a few gold pieces, 
which he had about him, from observ- 
ation. The gold, if he could get off, 
he considered it would be best to de- 
posit in some place of safety as soon as 
possible. The rock at no great dis- 
tance, which has been mentioned before 
as the one on which they had stood 
when his late master first took posses- 
sion of his allotted lands, came to his 
memory, and thither Hughes directed 
his steps with as much speed as a man, 
near to sixty, whose travels had been 
but short for many previous years, and 
whose life had been spent in ease and 
plenty, could make his way. In his 
road he frequently stopped to listen, 
lest he should fall on some secret foe ; 
but it was a night when silent devasta- 
tions were not to be feared: the mul- 
titude were in too large companies to 
go quietly about their fearful work ; so 
that his ears directed him how to avoid 
meeting any of them. As he had to 

at some little distance from the 
church and parsonage, the sudden light 
from their fire, which the spoilers were 
feeding with Mr. Morgan's books, and 
those which they had dragged out of 
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the parish church, caused him to start, 
and he heard, amid shouts of savage 
mirth, one exclaim, 

“ Here goes the Bible and the Eng. 
lisher’s prayers, which they say to the 
devil in English, being the language 
he best understands.” 

** I wish,” said another, “ we had one 
of the Englishers themselves to kindle 
the firewith his own breath! If we had 
but the old butler, when the fire begins 
to flag, he would make it blaze rarely 
with his fat sides.” 

‘No, no,” said a woman frantic 
with liquor and the scenes she had 
been engaged in, “give me the but- 
ler ; the fat of his carcase will make 
us candles to light us through many a 
winter's night, and, if I can catch him, 
he shall do us that good at any rate.” 

Poor Hughes, little as he had been 
used to move his limbs at a very quick 
pace, wanted no further stimulus to in- 
duce him to hasten forwards as quickly 
as possible, to escape from these san- 
guinary wretches. The pile of stones, 
however, was now in sight, and there 
he carefully concealed himself till the 
sounds of their yells and shouts had 
sunk, and the mob were gone tumul- 
tuously to effect some new revel 
amongst the property of this once well- 
inhabited district. At length when 
the murmur of voices from the crowd 
had ceased, he ventured to come out of 
his hiding-place, and, after depositing 
his little treasure in a part of the rock 
where he thought none but himself 
could discover it, and considering 
which would be his best rout, he took 
his road towards Coleraine, where he 
hoped to find some one to shelter him 
for old acquaintance sake. 

The road he found it necessary to 
take was very circuitous ; but still he 
could not avoid a party of stragglers, 
on whom he suddenly came, as he was 
ascending a hill towards daybreak. 
Luckily they were all strangers to him, 
and onlyobliged him to exchange with 
them the various articles of clothing 
which his tattered mantle was too frail 
to hide, when subject to the ungentle 
inspection of the marauders, who had 
not, it seems, partaken as largely as 
others of the plundered settlers’ pro- 
perty, and were therefore greedy to 
obtain any better clothing than they 
then possessed. He was glad, how- 
ever, to escape with life; but it was 
late before he reached the town of 
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Coleraine $ on the outskirts of which, 
though exhausted with hunger and 
misery, he would have paused, for so 
weak did he feel, that he thought his 
life could not hold out much longer. 
The energies of his drooping nature, 
however, were roused by the scenes 
which there met his eyes: the work of 
devastation had so altered the face of 
the country, that he could hardly be- 
lieve the once well-peopled and well- 
ordered town was the same he now saw. 
The cattle and the natives were min- 
led amongst the falling ruins; the 
loner lowing and bellowing for the 
pleasant pastures and tender care of 
their now dead or dying owners, whose 
mangled bodies lay in heaps all round 
them; while the lawless natives, still 
unsatiated by the blood they had spilt, 
and the plunder they had taken, were 
seeking more, and even offering the 
cattle they had seized, for the discovery 
of any Sassenach Protestants who had 
secreted themselves. 

Bewildered and almost distracted, 
Hughes again sought a hiding place. 
a shed was near, which had undergone 
much injury from the ravages of time, 
as well apparently as from some fierce 


contest in it ; for six lifeless co lay 
on the floor of the shed, which was 
saturated with blood. Yet so terrified 
was he, that he was contented to re- 
main, untill, as he hoped, the savages 
whom he heard offering rewards for 
more victims should have passed on. 
He entered an inner room, and flu 
himself despairingly on the floor, whic 
showed him, through the broken win- 
dow3—now illuminated from the burn- 
ing ruins at no great distance—the 
melancholy traces of the fray which 
had taken place on the very spot he 
had chosen. Relics of broken furni- 
ture within, and the dead bodies in the 
outer room, convinced him that this 
had been a spot of no common interest. 
His security depended on his remain- 
ing quiet in this well-fought field, 
where there appeared no object again 
to attract the spoiler. All around 
him were naked corpses, with their 
gaping wounds still fresh; with only 
the fragments of broken furniture, or 
of any sort of property, to be seen. 
The noisy crowd had passed on. The 
smell of smoke and the increasing 
light moved him, exhausted as he was, 
to seek another place of shelter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As he was in the act of moving, the 
red glare fell on a shelf, on which he 
clearly perceived some loaves of bread 
ranged asin a shop for sale. In the 
starving condition he had been in for 
many hours (for this was the second 
night since he had tasted food,) it may 
he well supposed he lost no time in en- 
deavouring to secure this welcome re- 
lief. Recruited strength seemed to 
follow this seasonable supply ; he had 
prudence, however, to eat cautiously, 
and when the keenest edge of his ap- 
petite was blunted, the horrors of his 
situation (surrounded, as he was, by 
every disgusting and harrowing object) 
returned in such full force, that he 
needed no warning voice not to be too 
lavish of the food so opportunely af- 
forded him. He thanked God in fer- 
vent prayer for the relief which, in his 
mercy, He had sent him: his voice, 
though it almost startled him, was in- 
voluntarily raised, when his ear, as he 
thought, caught the sound of a low 
quick groan not far from the place 
where he knelt. His hair seemed ac- 


tually to bristle up, and his knees 
knocked together, ere he could rise 
from the posture of thanksgiving. The 
moaning increased in strength, till he 
heard “* Oh, for a drop of water! for 
God’s sake a drop of water!” said the 
sufferer. Directed by the sound, the 
kind old man acaba a broken ladder 
which was in one corner of the room, 
through a sort of trap-door in the 
floor, for the sounds evidently pro- 
ceeded from an upper chamber; where, 
how can I describe his horror! when, 
ascending to the loft above, he saw 
a female almost naked, surrounded by 
several mangled corpses, all nearly 
in a state of nudity. Close locked in 
the arms of one of these ghastly ob- 
jects lay a little boy, in a ragged dress 
of the poorest description. He ap- 
peared about four years old: he lay as 
if in a sweet sleep, though the tears 
were still glittering on his long silken 
eyelashes. All naked as they lay, 
Hughes soon guessed the startling 
truth. The light of the blazing fire 
at no great distance streamed in bright 
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flashes through the broken windows. 
The female, whose tones of distress 
had brought him hither, was his mis- 
tress; and for a moment he hoped he 
had Been permitted to arrive in time 
to save her and his loved master’s heir 
from the fatal effects of this scene of 
carnage. Heoffered to the dying lady 
a morsel of the bread, which he had 
secreted in his tattered mantle; but 
life was ebbing fast through the 
wounds received’ from the miscreants 
she had resisted, while she attempted 
to retain her last garment, after they 
had removed from her ‘her darling 
Allan. She said she supposed that 
she had fainted, for she retained no 
recollection of anything around her 
since she was wounded, till now that: 
her extreme thirst seemed to have 
roused her. She said something of 
Jack Green having fought for her and 
her child; but her voice became so 
feeble, and her entreaties so earnest 
that he would give her a little water, 
that he resolved to try at any hazard 
to procure some. How was he to 


bring it to this dying lady, even if he 
made his way in safety to the river, 
which he knew flowed not far from the 
dwelling where he had taken shelter ; 
His hat had been taken from him by 


the first assailants, —his shoes had 
shared the same fate; and not an 
atom of any sort of vessel seemed to 
have escaped the general destruction 
of the house. Pitchers and goblets 
were strewed about, with other articles 
of human comfort ; but all, literally, 
smashed to pieces. At length the re- 
mains of one which had been of a very 
large size, seemed to retain sufficient 
of its original form to promise better ; 
but taken from the ensanguined floor, 
it had imbibed much of its fearful 
stream. Disgusting as it was, he de- 
termined to attempt fetching some 
water in it for his expiring lady. 
When Hughes reached the stréam, 
all was silent around him. The moon 
shone full and clear o’er the earth, 
glittering with frost which had clothed 
all in whiteness. So still was every- 
thing, that the crackling made by his 
foot-tread, as he stepped onward, 
startled him, lest his unshod feet 
should rouse some ambushed foe. The 
very dogs, however, were still; after 
thoroughly cleansing the cracked 
pitcher from the horrid contamination 
it had contracted both within and 
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without, he filled it with as much 
water as its frail condition would bear, 
and regained the baker’s shop un. 
molested. But loss of blood, and the 
pain of her wounds, before he reached 
the lady, had closed her mortal suffer. 
ings, and Hughes seemed to stand 
again alone amidst this general scene 
of carnage ; for, except the sleeping 
child, — if he, indeed slept — all bore 
the semblance of death. He now at 
tempted to rescue the poor forlorn 
infant from the arms of his naked pro. 
tector, who showed, by the wounds he 
had received, and which still were fresh 
bleeding as he endeavoured to remove 
the child, that he had not been long 
in his present inactive state of non- 
resistance. Before, however, Hughes 
had freed the little boy from his 
unfortunate protector, the poor being 
began to show signs of life by grasp- 
ing his charge still tighter to his 
bosom, crying, 

* You may kill me, then, Father, so 
you may; but I'll bear master Alan, 
the darling, to the blessed virgin in 
Heaven, and sure she will pity me, and 
take him as a good Catholic ; for you 
know you blest and sprinkled him with 
o holy water your own self, so you 

id. 

“ Denny,” cried Hughes, “ Denny, 
is it you? In the name of mercy, how 
came you here? 1 thought I saw you 
fighting by the side of my dear mas- 
ter. How do I find you here? and 
how came the lady and child here?” 

*“ Ask Father O’Marah there, and 
Mr. Griffiths,” said the poor shivering 
wretch, “ for perhaps they can tell you 
all about it; all I know is, that Jack 
Green, who lies killed yonder I sup- 
pose, he and I fought our way here, 
when our old master and the colonel 
were stone dead. The priest met us, 
and told me to go to Thady M‘Guire's, 
if I was so fond of fighting, and fetch 
him the Sassenagh child in safety ; for 
he had christened him, and the child 
belonged to Holy Church. He told 
me you may there see the end of the 
Sassenagh’s accursed race. So Jack 
and I came off together; for he has 
dressed himself, and he looks as little 
like a Sassenagh’s serving man as any 
of us; and the priest, who was not 
overly sober, took him for my cousin 
Larry; but, och! Mr. Butler, dear, 1 
can tell you no more, my heart's right 
down sick.” 
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In the meantime, while the poor 
simple lad was ere this dis- 
mal tale, Hughes was endeavouring 
to cover the naked body with some of 
his own rags, leaving the pitcher, 
which was oosing out its contents 
at the many cracks about it; but 
he now looked to see if any remained 
which might serve to refresh his 
wounded companion. He sprinkled 
his pale face with a few drops, and 
with some difficulty gave him a drink of 
the remainder, which revived the poor 
fellow so much that Hughes questioned 
him in the gentlest manner as to the 
way in which his lady and the child 
had come to that place. 

*Ttell you,” said Denny; “ Jack 
Green put himself in such a passion, 
when he saw the mistress, and the 
darling master Alan, struggling with 
them about her clothes, and she al- 
most naked, that I could not keep him 
from fighting the very priest himself, 
who now came in to help about getting 
the child. So, when the lady fainted, 
—asshe did, poor creature, when they 
stabbed her, — I took the boy, lest he 
should die of fright, poor weeny — ; 
he screeched and roared so when he 
saw Jack Green knocked down, and 
all of them down, and at last he cried 
himself to sleep; and I have been to 
sleep too, I believe.” 

“ Why, Denny, you are sadly 
wounded.” 

“ Ah, very likely, I got a scratch or 
two before O’Neil’s men knew who I 
was,—a true Catholick; but sure 
I'm not dying, but I am mighty sick 
again, master Hughes. Well, I’m 
sure of Heaven's joys, at any rate, for 
saving that child’s soul; for I pre- 
sented him to the priest at his christen- 
ing; and Father O’Marah says, ‘ he 
who saves one soul from destruction 
shall shine.” 

The voice ceased, and the arms re- 
laxed their grasp round the sleeping 
child, and another fainting followed. 
The boy would have rolled amongst 
the slaughtered beings whose mortal 
remains were covering the ensanguined 
floor, if Hughes had not promptly 
caught him in his own arms; as he 
knelt down by the side of the poor 
fellow to catch every word of his 
miserable story. He had just taken 
the poor little boy from his arms, and 
was looking for some spot to lay him 
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quietly down. His sleep seemed so 
sound that Hughes almost feared that 
he also was ies beyond recall from 
this scene of human suffering, when 
he heard a step close behind him. 
Looking round, he plainly saw the 
figure of a priest ascending the ladder 
in the corner of the room. Hughes 
stepped as much aside into the darkest 
corner of the room, with his charge, 
as he could, and put himself on “the 
defensive with the sleeping child still 
in his arms ; for he feared to lay him 
down lest he should awaken and alarm 
him. Poor Denny’s groans again 
showed that his sufferings were not at 
an end ; his quickened respiration was 
an ter when the approaching figure 
said, 

“T have brought you something to 
comfort you, my fine fellow ; is the 
boy safe ?” 

Denny once more suddenly sat almost 
upright, exclaiming, in broken accents, 
« Jack Green, Jack Green, what have 
you done? Och, honie! Och, honie! 
Who will believe that the darling 
child is a true baptised Catholick if 
you have killed the priest? and I'l 
be dead soon, I believe, and no longer 
able to guard him, amongst our peo- 
ple, who would not mind killing a he- 
retick child.” 

Exhausted nature could do no more. 
The pretended priest just reached 
the spot in time to save the poor fel- 
low from falling with violence on the 
floor ; he caught him on his shoulder 
and gently kept him there, till the last 
sigh had passed, and then carefully 
laid him on the floor, saying, with 
much earnestness and emotion, * Fare- 
well, poor Denny, thou wast a good 
creature, though a bitter Papist ; 
God forgive thee, thou hast done thy 
best to save thy master’s heir; for 
whatever reason, thou hast done a 
good deed.” 

Hughes now came forward, but his 
guise was so different from the sort 
he had been used to be seen in at 
the Hall, that he would have had rea- 
son to regret his want of caution, had 
not his voice soon recalled Green's 
recollection, and caused him to know 
the strange uncouth looking being who 
accosted him, as the good old Butler 
of the Hall. Poor Green actually 
hugged the once awful Hughes, even 
in his begrimmed habiliments, when 
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the cries of the terrified child were 
heard, awakened by Green’s energetic 
exclamations, on discovering, once 
more, a friend in this shocking scene. 

The sight of a priest and a half- 
dressed peasant near him, recalled 
some frightful apprehension to the 
child’s memory. ‘“*O save me, save 
me, take me again to my dear mam- 
ma.” The disguised servants both tried 
to soothe him, but his alarm had been 
so much excited, that it was very 
difficult to make him believe that the 
riest-like looking figure was only 
ack Green, or his uncouth-looking 
companion no cruel-hearted enemy, 
but his old friend, the Butler Hughes. 
The poor forlorn domestics, after 
—, the child’s fears, and giving 
him refreshment from Green's basket, 
which he had brought under his 
ample garments, consulted together in 
what way they might best dispose of 
themselves, and their helpless orphan. 
They first sought among the slaugh- 
tered heaps for some covering with 
which to wrap the poor child in order 
to conceal him from notice; but the 
hand of the spoiler had left nothing 
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but a few tattered remains of mantles; 
with these rags, as they were, 
they prepared to leave the room, when 
Alan caught a sight of his mother’s 
remains, “ I will not go without my 
mamma,” said the boy; “ O do not 
leave mamma here among all these 
horrid, naked men.” On his earnest 
entreaties, urged as they were by 
vehement tears and cries, they under. 
took to remove the body of the poor 
lady, wrapped in one of, the tattered 
cloaks, and with another thrown round 
little Alan, they descended from the 
scene of slaughter to one little less 
appaling. Green was the strongest 
of the two ; he therefore undertook to 
carry the corpse of the murdered lady 
to some plot of earth as near as 

sible, and deposit it in its kindeed 
clay. The little fellow promised to be 
good and quiet with Hughes, and it 
was agreed, that when that sad office 
was performed for their mistress, 
Hughes and the child should not, if 
possible, seek shelter, but continue the 
mountain road to Derry, where Green 
was to follow them and make further 
provision for their retreat from thence. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Hughes and the weeping child left 
this miserable dwelling just as the 
sun was rising gloomily over the An- 
trim mountains. Poor Allan’s sobs 
were very difficult to be restrained, as 
Hughes assisted Green to lift the 
lifeless corpse of the mother, to bear 
it to its last home. 

« O, mamma, mamma, awake, dear 
mamma, it is your own Allan calls 


ou. 
: « Hush, hush, my dear child,” said 
Hughes—“ your poor mamma cannot 
awake yet.” 

“ Indeed, master Allan, you must be 
still, or those wicked people who 
stabbed your mamma and poor Denny, 
for trying to save you,” said Green, 
* will come again, and kill us all; you 
must promise to be silent, or we shall 
never see any good people again.” 

Thus by coaxing and persuading him, 
and threatening him with the return 
of O’Neil’s men, who had intercepted 
him and his mother three days before, 
they contrived to pacify him, though 
the mention of Denny caused another 


little contest, that he also might be 


removed from amongst the slain. This 
they settled by a half promise, that if 
they could they would return some 
day, and bury poor Denny too. At 
the door of the house, as they left it, 
they encountered some stray cattle, 
and it struck Green, if they could 
drive them before them a little way, 
they would the readier pass free from 
observation ; as it was no uncommon 
sight to see a priest accompanying the 
herdsman, with his cattle walking 
before him to their pasture. He 
thought the cattle might be saved 
from other marauders, and serve as 4 
screen to them, as well as give them 
some nourishment in their forlorn 
state. Hughes, with a pair of brogues 
on his feet, which had been given him 
in derision when his own good shoes 
were taken from him, on his flight 
from the Hall, and little Allan run- 
ning barefooted by his side, gladly 
took up their new occupation; the 
child almost amused by following three 
of the little cows which seemed most 
tractable, and about half a score of 
sheep which seemed to have been old 
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companions. It appeared as if the 
child and the cattle had a mutual in- 
terest to keep silence, as they quietly 
trotted before their new drivers. 
When Hughes, the child, and their 
little herd of cattle, had reached the 
top of the hill above the town, the 
poor beasts appeared to feel at home ; 
and going, as usual, to some well- 
known pasture or homestead, the cows 
stopped about a mile on the road, close 
to the remains of a lonely farm-house, 
as it should seem. They lowed in 
that quiet under manner which milch 
cows are wont to do when they return 
from their pasture at milking time. 
The house appeared perfectly de- 
serted; but Hughes feared to pro- 
ceed, lest some one should come and 
claim the cattle. He had, from his 
long trafic with the natives, learnt a 
good deal of their habits, and some of 
their language. He therefure deter- 
mined to continue his new occupation 
of cattle-driver, as long as he could. 
He cautiously looked over the bank, 
that separated the byre from the heathy 
mountain road, which, at this time, 
led from the great thriving town 
of Coleraine to the city of Derry, and 
many other towns and clusters of ha- 
bitations planted and peopled by the 
English companies. As he looked, he 
saw a stout wooden can lying amongst 
the heaps of broken farming utensils 
which strewed the ground. It looked 
as if this pleasant farm had also been 
the recent scene of warfare. The 
a cows showed evident signs of 
eing oppressed by the load of milk 
now ready to spring from them. 
Hughes considered how useful such 
a supply would be. The child had 
more than once complained of thirst ; 
with cautious steps they approached 
the enclosure where they had seen the 
can. Just as Hughes had secured his 
prize, and was returning to little Alan, 
who guarded the lowing cattle most 
manfully, he perceived at a little dis- 
tance, just appearing above a quantity 
of torn thatch, what looked like two 
human heads, which were cautiously 
withdrawn under the rubbish. His agi- 
tation was so great, that, endeavouring 
to retreat with his prize, one of his 
heavy brogues came off, and the can 
fell from his hand and rolled near to 
the spot where he had seen the heads 
disappear under the straw. At the 
same time, from a little distance a tall 
Vou. XVI. 
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man, with only the tattered remains of 
a petticoat about his waist, came for- 
ward, and in the most piteous accents 
of distress entreated him, in God's 
name, to leave them to die in peace. 
The tones were not to be mistaken ; 
and Hughes was making a precipitate 
retreat towards Alan, who, on seeing 
the man, ran and clung around him. 

“If you are a christian man,” said 
the unfortunate being, “and have a 
morsel of bread and a drop of water, 
give it to an aged man, who with his 
only daughter, has been despoiled of 
every thing.” 

‘¢ Surely I should know that voice,” 
said Hughes, softly, “can. it be the 
good, the kind Mr. Morgan; and is 

iss Alice with you? Have the in- 
human monsters turned your Reverence 
out of your warm house this miserable 
night too? I am Hughes the butler 
of the Hall; what can I do to serve 
your Reverence ?” 

** We have been hiding ourselves,” 
replied Mr. Morgan, for it was in- 
deed he, “ we have been hiding with 
a kind friend in Coleraine these three 
days and nights; but last night we 
were all discovered, stripped almost 
naked, and turned out of the town. 
How we escaped the general carnage 
I hardly know ; when such a scene of 
butchery and’ rapine as no Christians 
ever before perpetrated took place. We, 
with hundreds of others, were driven 
along we scarcely knew whither; the 
daughter of our friend is by the side of 
my poor Alice; both crept under the 
straw yonder for concealment and 
warmth; but what is to become of us I 
cannot think; for Alice’s companion, 
a fine girl about her own age, has not 
spoken a word since we came hither; 
and my Alice’s sighs alone tell me that 
she is living, but not asleep. a 
girl raised her head with a sort of stu- 
pified look; “ Alice, my own Alice, 
said the distracted father, ** Alice, my 
Alice, why will you not speak to me? 
None but friends are here.” 

The poor girl shook her head, and 
pointing to her companion, attempted 
to speak, but sunk fainting back on the 
straw. Hughes took the wooden can 
above mentioned, and with littte Allan, 
who would not part from his hand one 
moment, milked one of the cows, think- 
ing that such nourishment as seemed in 
mercy sent there so providentially 
would be the best to restore strength 
2¢ 
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you know your father 
te see you so obsti. 


of recollection; for an in- 
stant, she endeavoured to raise herself 
up, but on seeing her own naked bosom 
become ex » she shrieked and again 
hid herself under the straw almost out 
of sight. Mr. Morgan and Alice en- 
treated their companion to be pacified ; 
and little Alan took off the cloak from 
himself to wrap around her; saying, 
as he took Alice's hand, 

“ Dear Alice, take this, I am quite 
warm, and if the young lady will let 
you put it on her, I am sure I shan't 
want it, for I will run after the cows 
and sheep, and can do a great many 
things to keep myself warm.” 

Alice took her hapless companion’s 
hand ; whilst they again persuaded her 
to emerge from her lowly covering, a 
languid smile crossed her features for 
a moment, as they settled on the 
child holding to her his cloak ; and little 
Alan, with a sort of instinctive kind- 
ness of manner, took her other hand 
and threw the covering over her trem- 
bling form. He then sat down beside 
‘her, and stroked away her dark dishe- 
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velled locks which almost concealed 
her pallid face. 

“Green will soon bri me more 
clothes, wont he, H ’” sald 
the child; “ and Gviffiths will drew 
Alice and me oleely as she tuned 
tw do, wont he, Allee? And we 


will make her drew vou tea,” 

sound of the child's coft vatee coomed 
te wothe the poor terrified gin, 
but the lmpresston Bas too transhent 
to gs her friends mach per 
thedlarly when thie soon A th 
' Morywan to come forward | 


Aaeed 
where almost naked bey 


before ber with hie wrieghed heard a 
veveral daye growth on hie “aw 
and emaciated foce | Hughes, eith the 
1 dress before described ; and 
in short, the whole strange growp he 
romp eve ber | it be little to be wee. 
that the poor girl's terror was 
inoreased. Whether she expected to 
experience still further tll. treatment, 
or what were the undefined fears whieh 
struck her mind, in spite of Alice and 
Alan's gentle entreaticn, her shrieks 
became most piercing for several mb 
nutes, until the child, terrified by her 
wild screams, also began to ery bitterly, 
At this moment, Mr. Morgan's and 
Hughes’ distress was increased 
hearing a step near them, and the 
child became almost frantic with fear 
on finding himself in the arins of some 
one who snatched him up as he was 
sobbing and watching the fearful 
actions of poor Margaret. He, how. 
ever, on looking at him for an instant, 
exclaimed with tones of joy, 

* Oh dear! good Jack Green, is it 
only you; do give Alice Morgan and 
her friend some clothes as soon as you 
can; they have no clothes I believe; 
and they are so frightened.” 

“T have brought a bundle,” said 
Green, “which I found by the way, 
but who have we here?” 

Mr. Morgan soon recognized the 
friendly domestic of Sir David Fitz- 
owen, in the grotesque figure now be- 
fore him. Margaret's shrieks grew 
fainter and fainter; the countenance 
of the poor girl became livid; the 
hands and features were convulsed 
frightfully for a few moments, when 
all became still, and the inanimate 
form, half-concealed by the broken 
thatch and straw, was all that re- 
mained of this once beautiful, now 
friendless young woman. 
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seemed all that by some unseen 
und her to life ; untill the arrival 
Hughes and Allan, and soon afterwards 
disguised Green, terminated the 
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EDWARD LITTON, ESQ. Q.C. 


Member of Parliament for Colerain. 


WE present our readers in this number with an etching of Edward Litton, Esq. 
M. P. Q.C., a profound lawyer and an eloquent advocate—one who is as much 
distinguished for the qualities which adorn the domestic and social circle, as for 
the manly boldness and consistency of his course in public life. 

Mr. Edward Litton is descended from the ancient family of Litton in Eng. 
land, a branch of which has been settled in this country for nearly two centuries. 
His grandfather, Thomas Litton, Esq., was called to the bar in 1742 ; but upon 
inheriting the paternal property, he withdrew from professional life, and gave 
himself up to the pursuits of literary retirement. In the same year he married a 
daughter of Ralph Leland, Esq. and niece of Doctor John Leland, whose learned 
theological writings, particularly the work entitled “ View of the Deistical Writers,” 
claim for hima high rank among the ornaments of the Church. Edward 
Litton, Esq., the father of the subject of this sketch, was a younger son. He 
entered the army, and served with considerable credit in the American war. At 
his elder brother's death he came into possession of the family property, upon 
which he left the service and returned to Ireland. Here he married Charlotte, 
daughter of the Very Rev. Daniel Letablere, Dean of Tuam, a descendant of 
one of the Huguenot families, who, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
were compelled to retire from their native country. Of this union Mr. Edward 
Litton is the third son. 

It is probable that Mr. Litton’s ardent attachment to the principles of Pro- 
testantism is derived mainly from his mother’s side; in the possession of whose 
family are the original documents which detail the sufferings and exile of their 
French ancestor. The family of La Douespe had since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century been settled in the province of Picardy, where they possessed 
the feudal inheritance of L’Establére. As is now the case in Scotland, they 
were usually designated by the name of the property. They embraced the Pro- 
testant faith, but continued in the unmolested enjoyment of their possessions ; 
and, upon the execution of the edict of Nantes, fondly expected, in common with 
their Protestant brethren, to enjoy the blessings of religious liberty. But the 
perfidy of the French monarch blasted their hopes. The edict of Nantes was 
revoked ; and hundreds of families, whose only crime was a conscientious adhe- 
rence to the religion in which they had been brought up, and which they che- 
rished as their most precious birthright, were driven from their country and 
homes. René de la Douespe, the representative of the L’Establére family, 
remained upon the inheritance of his fathers, until the French troops had forci- 
bly effected an entrance into the family mansion. He fled in the year 1685, in 
the first instance into Holland; but he soon afterwards passed over to Ireland, 
where the civil war was then raging. He was naturalized, and obtained a com- 
mission in King William's army, at that time under the command of General 
Ginkell. After remaining some years in the service, in which he rose with 
rapidity, he settled at the conclusion of the war in Dublin, where he died in 


1727. The foregoing brief account is extracted from the manuscripts of his 
son, Dean L’Establere. 
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After the usual course of classical education, Mr. Litton graduated at Trinity 
College, and soon afterwards entered upon his legal studies. While an under- 
graduate, and in the interval between taking his degree, and being called to the 
bar, he devoted much of his time and attention to the acquisition of public 
speaking. At that time the Historical Society was at its highest pitch of re- 
putation. A difference of opinion may exist as to the utility of such institutions 
in general :—it may, with some reason, be urged, that, however valuable as 
schools of oratory, they yet tend to produce a habit of vague declamation, un- 
supported by solid knowledge ; and that they often lead the youthful student, 
amidst the excitement of the debating room, to neglect those academical studies, 
a sedulous attention to which is necessary for forming the taste, and developing 
the reasoning powers ; but however this may be, it is certain that the Historical 
Society numbered many among its members, who are now the ornaments of 
their respective professions. Mr. Litton took a prominent part in the debates, 
and gained several medals for elocution, poetry, and history. In 1808, he was 
elected auditor of the society. 

Mr. Litton was called to the bar in the year 1811. He was one of a crowd 
of youthful aspirants to wealth and fame, each of whom probably entertained 
as sanguine expectations as he did of attaining eminence in their profession. 
How often are such hopes frustrated! The bar has proved to many a trea. 

herous mistress, who after alluring her votaries by fair promises, and keeping 
hem long in suspense, dismisses them at length to mourn over lost time and 
disappointed prospects. Mr. Litton is not to be numbered among these un- 
happy wights. His success was as rapid as it was brilliant. His family con- 
nections were influential, and he possessed many natural advantages. To a 
sound knowledge of law, he added equanimity of temper, which nothing could 
disturb, and a graciousness of manner which was eminently fitted to conciliate a 
jury. Besides these lighter qualities, he possessed habits of indefatigable appli- 
cation, and a punctuality in the discharge of his duties, which gained the good 
will of all who transacted business with him. 

The north-west circuit was selected by Mr. Litton as the scene of his first 
labours. Ina short time he became the leading counsel upon it, a situation 
which he held for nearly ten years. Meanwhile, his business in Dublin, par- 
ticularly in the equity courts, was rapidly increasing : and finding at length that 
circuit was incompatible with a due attention to his Chancery business, he re- 
linquished the former in the year 1833, and began to confine himself almost ex- 
clusively to the latter. Upon this occasion it was that he received a testimony 
to his merits, as unprecedented as it was flattering. His brethren of the north- 
west bar unanimously agreed that an address, accompanied with a splendid gold 
snuff-box, should be presented to him, expressive of their regret at his secession 
from the circuit, of their respect for his character, and of their sense of the 
urbanity and kindness, which, during their mutual intercourse, had always cha- 
racterised him. Unwilling to be out-done in their expressions of regard, the 
attornies and solicitors of the circuit prepared a similar address, which they 
accompanied with the presentation of a magnificent silver vase and bason. 

From this period, Mr. Litton’s practice at the bar steadily increased, until at 
length he attained that high station in the court of Chancery which he has ever 
since held. The Nisi Prius courts he has relinquished altogether, except when 
retained specially. 

The characteristics of Mr. Litton’s forensic oratory are well known to the 
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public, His spéeches are distinguished by an antithetical condensation of 
thought without quaintness, and an energy of delivery which never degenerates 
into boisterousness. When he chooses, he can powerfully affect the feelings, as 
in the case of “ Head v. Purdon,” perhaps his most successful effort at Nisi 
Prius, which has been reported by Mr. (Dowd, and upon which the present 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, no mean critic, passed the following en. 
comiam :—* I agree with the Learned Counsel (the advocate opposed to Mr, 
Litton), that never, in a court of justice, has there been pronounced a more 
impressive speech.” But, in general, his addresses are aimed rather at the 
understanding, than at the imagination :—he labours to convince rather than to 
persuade. Argument is his chosen weapon. By trains of powerful reasoning, 
he impresses his positions upon the minds of the jury; and they remain there 
long after the flowery effusions of more brilliant orators have been forgotten. 

Upon the dissolution of Parliament, in 1837, Mr. Litton was solicited, by a 
numerous and influential body of the electors of Colerain, to become a candi- 
date for the representation of that borough. Previously to the Reform Bill, 
Colerain was almost a close borough :—the representation was in the hands of a 
few of the leading electors ; and, as might be supposed, a Conservative Member 
was always returned. By the operation of the Reform Bill, Colerain, among 
other boroughs of the same description, was thrown open, and free scope was 
given to the expression of popular opinion. The re-action was at first great: 
notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts of the Conservatives, Liberal can- 
didates were returned on the three elections previous to that of 1837 ; but the 
ancient Protestant spirit of the borough was not extinct; and, after the 
momentary excitement caused by the novel exercise of political power had 
eeased, it began to shew itself in a manner not to be mistaken. The Con. 
servative electors determined to make one more effort ; and they fixed upon 
Mr. Litton as the man most likely to succeed. His political principles had 
been long known as highly Conservative: he had reached the highest eminence 
in his profession ; and his character was without a stain. Besides this, he had, 
in the course of his professional practice, been brought into contact with men of 
all shades of politics ; and by his kindness, and urbanity of manner, had made 
himself extremely popular, even among those most opposed to him on public 
questions. Mr. Litton complied with this requisition, though fully aware of 
the great sacrifices it would entail upon him. Parliamentary life is not now 
what it was before the Reform Bill, when the Irish Members never thought of 
appearing personally, except on a few important occasions. The excitement of 
the public mind on political topics, together with the evenly balanced state of 
parties in the House of Commons, now renders it imperative upon every public 
man to be at his post continually: hence professional men suffer severely by 
absence from the courts of law during the most important period of the year. 
Bat Mr. Litton thought that the circumstances of the times demanded that 
every man, who professed attachment to our Church and Constitution, should 
prove the sincerity of his profession, by actual personal exertion and sacrifice. 
He offered himself, therefore, as a candidate for the representation of Colerain ; 
and, though opposed by a gentleman of large property in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and of estimable character, whilst he “himself was a comparative 
stranger, he was returned by the decisive majority of 52 votes. 

Mr. Litton’s career in Parliament has been too short to develope fully his 
powers of debate. Parliamentary eminence is the growth of experience and 
practice. Already, however, he has amply fulfilled the expectations of his 
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friends. He has avoided two mistakes into which inexperienced Members often 
fall ;—speaking too frequently, and speaking on too great a variety of subjects. 
He wisely confines himself to a class of topics with which his studies and ex- 
perience have made him profoundly conversant—questions of law, and questions 
relating to Irish politics. Subjects of this kind he treats like a master. His 
lucid expositions of the differences, with the reasons of them, between English 
and Irish law, have often drawn forth the acknowledgments of his political 
opponents. 

As might be expected, Mr. Litton has ever opposed himself to that revolu- 
tionary spirit, which, under pretence of reform, would sap the foundations of 
the constitution, and destroy the efficiency of the church; especially on the 
great question of national education, he has always stood forth the champion of 
scriptural instruction, and insisted upon the duty of giving to the people the 
word of God, pure and unmutilated. Imbued as he has been from his earliest 
years with the warmest attachment to the Protestant religion, and fully ac- 
quainted as he is with the encroaching spirit of Romanism, some of his earlier 
displays in the House of Commons are distinguished by a warmth of sentiment 
and expression, which might seem to some to indicate the existence of a spirit 
of intolerance or bigotry. Such a conclusion would, however, be very far from 
the truth. No man is more anxious for the welfare of his Roman Catholie 
fellow-countrymen—no man more anxious that they should enjoy all the rights 
and privileges which are not inconsistent with the maintenance and welfare of 
our Protestant establishment. In Mr. Litton’s later speeches, the natural 
equity and moderation of his mind come more prominently forward. 

On one occasion, Mr. Litton’s consistent principle compelled him to vote 
against the great body of his own party on the question of the Municipal Bill 
for Ireland. We shall not now go into the history of a supposed agreement or 
compact with the ministry, which led the majority of the Conservative party to 
conceive that they were bound in honour to give their support to the ministe- 
rial measure. As regards Mr. Litton, at least, no such compact could have 
existed, he not having been in the former parliament. He looked upon, the 
corporations of Ireland as having been founded expressly for the support and 
defence of Protestantism: and it was his conviction, that if these bulwarks of 
our faith should be surrendered, the Protestants of this country, already a per- 
secuted minority, would be placed in a ‘serious disadvantage for contending 
against the bigotry and superstition of their opponents. From this conviction 
he opposed the Bill in every stage ; nor was any argument ever able to overs 
eome his aversion to its manifest tendencies. 

Of Mr. Litton's personal character we shall say nothing. His affability, his 
kindness to the distressed, his generosity and disinterestedness, as well in his 
professional intercourse as in private life, are too well known to need our ho- 
tice ; and, besides, delicacy forbids enumerating the excellencies of one who is 
still amongst us. 

In 1812 Mr. Litton married Sophia, daughter of the Rev. Doctor Stewart, 
Rector of Loughgilly, and niece of the lat Right Honorable Sir John 
Stewart, Bart., who for many parliaments represented the county Tyrone. He 
has a numerous family. 

We now take leave of Mr. Litton with unfeigned respect, trusting that the 
time is not distant when he will occupy that high station, for which, by charac. 
ter, talents, and knowledge, he is so eminently qualified. 





GRISELDA-=A DRAMA.* 


Ir has of late been a subject of remark 
and regret,—not altogether confined, 
it is hoped, to a limited, though daily 
increasing circle,—among the amateurs 
of the Dramatic literature of Germany, 
how few pieces have, within the last 
few years, issued from the press, or 
been produced on the boards of that 
country, of sufficient merit to invite or 
reward the labours, as a translator, of 
the most enthusiastic votary of the 
German muse ; or at all to sustain the 
interest excited by those earlier chefs 
@euvre, the introduction of which to 
the British public formed an epoch in 
that “ free trade” in intellectual wealth, 
now happily established throughout 
Europe. 

We are the more disposed, there- 
fore, to hail, under several aspects, the 
py which forms the subject of the 

llowing brief notice. First, as a 


laudable effort, on the part of its dis- 
tinguished (though long anonymous) 


author, the Baron Von Miinch Bel- 
linghausen, to lure back, once more, his 
country’s dramatic muse within the 
precincts of Truth and Nature, from 
those wild domains of phantasy, and 
regions of exaggerated sentiment, in 
which it is too much the tendency of 
his compatriots to idealize; and to 
awaken, we think successfully, a deep 
and sustained interest, without enlist- 
ing in the cause any of those revolting 
horrors, or more than questionable 
moralities with which the now preva- 
lent “ Satanic school” of neighbouring 
nations teems. 

Our next motive for partiality,—a 
legitimate, we hope, as well as natural 
one, is that the Taie which forms the 
groundwork of the poem (European, 
as it has long become, and referred as 
it is by the ingenious translator to a 
probable Italian origin) was so early 
naturalized among ourselves by the 
pathetic version of the father of En- 
glish poetry, as to lend to the assign- 
ment to it (by its present author) of a 
“local habitation” on the familiar 


* Griselda, a drama in five acts. 


ground of British legendary history 
and its subsequent re-transplantation 
to that almost indigenous climate by a 
worthy son of the soil, the character 
of an act of pious restitution. 

With the wrongs and the worth of 
“patient Grizzle,” not England or 
Italy alone, but Europe has for cen. 
turies rung. And it forms a peculiarly 
valuable, because unanimous and un- 
sophisticated tribute to the excellence 
of the female character, that all civil. 
ized nations have adopted, asa portion 
of that common stock of ‘ Truth,’ of 
which popular songs and proverbs form 
the appropriate depository,—that there 
is nothing which woman, in her “ best 
estate,” is not capable of enduring at 
the hands of man, without forfeiting 
either the spirit of her marriage vow, 
or the yet holier dictates of that “ law 
of love,” which she carries inscribed 
by the finger of Heaven on her pure 
and gentle bosom. 

To this generally recognised fact, 
the Zale, in all its versions, bears ho- 
nourable testimony ; and perhaps the 
one under review may seem to involve 
some contradiction to the general pro- 
position, inasmuch as its distinctive, 
and, we think, eminently beautiful and 
original feature, (one, though perfectly 
in keeping with human nature, yet too 
refined to have occurred to a poet of a 
ruder age) lies in the assumption that 
there is, in the category of man’s pos- 
sible inflictions on the most meek and 
unresisting of his female victims, a 
something “sharper than the ser- 
pent’s tooth” either of physical out- 
rage or mental torture, from which 
the “trodden worm” at length turns, 
not resentfully, but irrevocably; and 
which, while it leaves pardon possible, 
and may even extort for a self-desecrated 
idol, “tears such as angels weep,"— 
snaps alike asunder the bonds of es- 
teem, and scatters to the winds the 
thousand fragile elements of which the 
flowery chain of love must ever be 
composed. 


Translated from the Germen of Frederick Holms, 


by Sir Ralph Abercrombie Ansthruther, Bart. London: Black and Armstrong. 
Dresden and Leipsich: Chr. Arnold. Edinburgh; R. Grant and Son. 
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It will be for the reader to judge 
how far this, to us, inexpressibly 
touching and natural new phasis in the 
nature of woman, may enhance to his 
taste and fancy—we should rather, 
perhaps, say his (or her) heart and 
feelings—the character of the “* Gri- 
selda’” of the German poet. Nor— 
though at issue on this very point with 
the gifted translator—shall we the less 
willingly risk our remaining reputation 
for impartiality, by throwing into the 
scale in which the public may be dis- 
posed to weigh his efforts, the hint, 
that by no more honourable and ade- 

uate representation of the chivalry of 

ritain’s “ table round,” or more warm 
appreciator of her female excellence, 
could a fresh trophy have been raised 
to Chaucer’s often sung and familiar 
heroine. 

It would be injustice, both to him 
and the reader, to withhold the follow- 
ing interesting portion of his introduc- 
tory matter. 


« The following Translation was not un- 
dertaken with the slightest idea of publi- 
cation, or, indeed, even with the view of 
ultimate completion, but merely as an ex- 
ercise in the study of the German lan. 


guage, and as a good means of comparing 
or impressing on the memory the ana- 
logies which exist between that language 


and our own. The amusement which I 
derived from the task having, however, 
induced me to complete it, I shall make 
no apology for presenting it to the public, 
and thereby affording such of my country- 
men as may be unable to read the original 
an opportunity of forming some idea, 
however inadequate, of the merits of one 
of the most popular dramas which have 
lately appeared on the German stage, 
and of which the subject seems, at all 
times, and in all nations, to have created 
so lively an interest. 

“ The history of the original ‘ Romance 
of Griselda’ is very curious ; and when I 
mention that it is closely associated with 
the names of the three great regenerators 
of European poetry and romance,—Boc- 
cacio, Petrarch, and Chaucer, and is the 
medium through which we learn, to a 
certain extent, the intercourse which 
subsisted among these remarkable men, I 
cannot allow myself to think that the 
_ sketch will be found unaccept- 
able, 

“The Tale originally appeared in the 
* Decamerone’ of Boccaccio ; and from its 
being the last of the series, we may con- 
clude that it was considered by the author 


Griselda. 
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as one of the best, Such, at least, is the 
inference drawn by Petrarch; and so 
great was the impression made by the 
story on the tender heart of ‘ Laura's 
lover,’ that he not only committed it to 
memory, in order that he might be en- 
abled to narrate it at pleasure to his 
friends, but also translated it into Latin, 
that those ignorant of Italian might have 
an opportunity of enjoying so ‘sweet a 
history." This we learn from a Latin 
letter written by Petrarch to Boccaccio, 
extant in the works of the former, and 
which possesses a double degree of inter- 
est from the fact that it was, in all pro. 
bability, the last that Petrarch ever wrote. 
It bears the following date and motto,— 
‘ Valete amici, valete epistole, inter colles 
Euganeos VI. idus junias, 1374;’ and he 
died on the 18th July of the same year. 
The letter is prefixed to his translation of 
Griselda, which bears the appropriate 
title, ‘De obedientia ac fide uxoria My- 
thologia.’ 

“It is related that, on one occasion, 
when Petrarch was reciting the tale to a 
company in Padua, a gentleman present 
became so much affected, and went into 
such frequent fits of tears, that he was 
unable to read to the end; another hear- 
ing of this, and incredulous as to the pos- 
sibility of such an effect being produced, 
read the story aloud in presence of Pe- 
trarch, without betraying the slightest 
emotion; but on returning the book to 
the poet, declared that he would have 
been equally affected, could he have per- 
suaded himself that the story was true; 
and that the conviction that there never 
was, and never could be, such a wife as 
Griselda, alone enabled him to preserve 
his composure, 


“ Among the many whom we may sup- 
pose to have flocked around the Bard of 
Arqua, to hear his recitation of a tale 
which he felt so deeply, was our own im- 
mortal Chaucer, then employed in Ital 
on a diplomatic mission; and, as is well 
observed, in a late biography of that poet, 
‘to picture to ourselves the venerable 
Italian reciting to his honoured and ad- 
miring guest “em completed version of 
a tale of woe almost unparalleled in its 
power of subduing the human heart, is 
Indeed a scene which might furnish ma- 
terials for the pencil of the most gifted 
artist.’ 

“Chaucer evinced his admiration of 
the Tule, as Petrarch had done, by trans- 
lating it; and as this did not take place 
till twenty years after he first heard it, 
the hold which it had taken on his ima- 
gination is the more apparent. It 
is found amongst his ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 





amd is put into the mouth of the ‘ Clerke 
of Oxenforde,’ an imaginary person with 
whom he seems to have identified him- 
self; and in the prologue he thus alludes 
to the source whence he derived the 
story. 

** 1 wolle you telle a tale, whiche that I 

Lernid at Badow of a worthie Clerke 

As proved is by his wordes, and by his werke, | 
He 1s now dede and nailid in his cheste, 

I pray to God to send his soul gode reste ; 
Francis Petrarke, the Laureate Poeta 

Hightin this Clerke, whose Rhetorike so swete 
Enlumined Itaile of Poetrie’ * * #* 


« Chaucer has followed the original of 
Boccaccio very closely, preserved its ex- 
quisite pathos and simplicity, and lent to 
it the charms of that verse, which, how- 
ever quaint it may sound to modern ears, 
can never fail to please while the human 
heart remains unchanged. If the dry 
prose of Petrarch, written in a dead lan- 
guage (for it is of the Latin translation 
that the story is told), could produce the 
effects above described, what must have 
been the emotions excited among his 
countrymen by the numbers of Chaucer, 
sung in their own language, and in an 
age when novelty lent an additional 
power to the charms of poetry.” 


To the above most interesting sketch 


of the poetical parentage of the legend, 
the translator subjoins the curious fact 
of the length of time during which it 
has, (theatrically speaking,) kept pos- 
session of the stage in its dramatic 
form,—having been originally brought 
out on the French boards as early as 
the year 1393; while, during the 
passage through the press of his own 
version, an announcement had appeared 
of its being translated into French 
once more, and about to be produced 
at Paris. The original was acted, for 
the first time, in Vienna, on the 30th 
December, 1835. The second edition 
(from whence the translation was 
taken) is inscribed by its noble author 
(son, if we mistake not, of a late well- 
known diplomatist) to the Crown 
Princess of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
was published in 1837. 

We must once more suffer the trans- 
lator to speak for himself, by quoting 
the concluding paragraph of his inter- 
esting preface :— 


«The scene of the Drama before us 
lies in England, in the days of « good 
king Arthur ;’ the character of whose 
Queen-Consort is made to afford some 
plea for the barbarous conduct of Grix 


selda’s lord. This is all new, but neces. 
sary matter; and so skilfully is it dove. 

iled on the old, as to render the differ. 
ence quite imperceptible, and to form one 
beautiful and most harmonious whole. | 
sincerely wish a Translator had been 
found more able to do justice to iis merits 
for I am well aware of the many im r 
fections of the following pages, and how 
much the original has suffered in conse. 
quence, The translation is, however, I 
believe, very literal, I have seldom al- 
lowed myself to depart from the close 
sense, even when, by a little latitude in 
that respect, the language might have 
been rendered more harmonious: and the 
few instances in which I have not observed 
this rule have arisen either from the pe- 
culiar genius of the English language, or 
from the arbitrary rules of national taste,” 


To the above modest claim of “fi. 
delity,” every page—it might almost be 
said every line—of the translation 
bears witness; while the spirit with 
which the beauties of the original are 
rendered, and the tact with which its 
difficulties are surmounted, or softened, 
makes the cordial satisfaction with 
which the author has hailed, (in his 
own privileged sphere,) a kindred mind, 
and the general approbation the piece 
has called forth in Germany, no matter 
of surprise. That it may become po- 
pular with the English reader, it is 
only, we think, necessary to subjoin a 
slight sketch of the “new matter” re- 
ferred to in the translator's preface, as 
skilfully “ dove-tailed” into the * old 
ballad,” and a few specimens of the 
natural pathos with which both antique 
and modern materials have been alike 
invested. 

The scene is laid, as before observed, 
in the gay, and, we fear, not over- 
moral court of King Arthur; amid 
whose silken revellers the Welsh knight 
Sir Percival, the giant-killer (the hus- 
band of Griselda), in his buff jerkin 
and bear-skin mantle, shews as some 
moss-grown runic stone of a yet older 
period would now figure among the 
gew-gaw columns of a plaister palace 
in Regent-street. Even Lancelot and 
Sir Gawain (for the nonce, at least) 
are carpet knights in comparison: the 
former the sworn slave of the vain and 
heartless Queen Guenever, whose bevy 
of attendant females too well support 
the somewhat unflattering character 
given of them by contemporary min- 
strels, And yet it is by the puny buz- 
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ings and tiny stings of summer flies 
such as these, that a stalwart cham- 
‘on and sworn foe to courts is goaded 
on to put to the most cruel proof the 
jugal virtues of his lowly-born but 
beautiful partner; who, though the 
humble ofbpring of a charcoal burner 
of the forest, rises superior“in charms, 
a3 in character, to the frail fair ones 
by whom her birth and breeding are 
decried. ; d 
The following spirited opening of 
the piece will afford a favourable spe- 
cimen both of the author and transla- 
tor’s powers :— 


“King Arthur's castle at Caerleon, 


« A richly-adorned and brilliantly-illu- 
minated hall. In the background, music, 
and the usual decorative accompaniments 
of a royal festival. In the foreground, a 
throne and canopy. Knights and ladies, 
in court array; among them, King Ar- 
thur, Seneschal, Tristram, Percival, &c,, 
&e, King Arthur comes forward. 


ARTHUR. 


« Tam well satisffed, brave Seneschal ! »* 
Thou steal’st from night the glitter of her stars,— 
From Ocean’s bed the pearline’s silver sheen,— 
From the earth’s womb the bright carbuncle’s 


ray, . 
To deck with brilliancy our festival. 
Thou hast not left a wish ungratified.” 


SENESCHAL: 
“Less pomp, my liege, I thought would ill be. 


seem 
The royal host to his illustrious guests,— 
The very pith and flower of the kingdom. 
For, see! there fails not one of ali thy knights: 
Ev'n Wales’s rugged son, Sir Perceval, 
Has left his forest depths at thy command, 
And clad in jerkin rude of buffalo, 
A shaggy bear skin o'er his shoulders thrown, 
He struts within the precincts of the palace.” 


ARTHUR, 


* Heed not his garb, for sears are his adornment 

And round him, star-like, shines a warrior’s 
lory 3 

Three years he has been absent from our court, 

And welcome is he, tho" in bear-skin clad. 

But now away, the guests do tarry for us, 

Hasten the menials’ step ; nor ever let 

The sigh of music’s melody expire, 

Nor thirst desery the golden goblet’s depths. 

Till morrow’s dawn must last our revelry.” 


Some idle trifling follows, among the 
court ladies and their lovers, which, 
overheard by Percival, draws down a 
philippic on women in general, with a 
special exception in the case of his own 
wife ; in the midst of which, however, 
when his weariness amid the prevailing 
gaiety is attributed by Tristram to the 
natural and laudable wish torejoin, amid 
his own stately halls, his absent Griselda 
and her infant boy, we are furnished 
with a key to the besetting sins of his 
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character,—pride and restlessness,—in 
the following graphic passages :—~ 


PERCIVAL, 


** | know not, Tristram, why it should be so; 
Methinks my very happiness grows irksome : 
The dull routine of these my honied days 
Creates a yearning after bitterness. 

And as the pamper’d palate longs for spices, 

I seek for charms my dulness to dispe}.”” 


TRISTRAM, 
“Ah, Percival! you know not what you wish.” 


PERCIVAL, 


“ It may be so; but still the wish remains. 
In Wales there is a stream we name the Trent, 
Which, springing from a lofty mountain source, 
In sparkling gladness rushes through the land. 
As long as (pr’ythee, mark !) its foaming flood 
With toilsome efforts struggles through the glen, 
—— o’er the rock, through mountain-barrier 
reaks, 
And frets and rages ’gainst th’ rpposing mole, ; 
So long it clear as liquid crystal flows 
In youthful force and vigour unimpaired ; 
Its tide is bright with gold, and sprightly plays 
The trout disporting in its cooling depths, 
But when it leaves its mountain mother’s lap, 
And sousrag wide through meadows uncon. 
fin’d, 
It seeks the distant ocean to attain, 
Then creeps it slow along a marshy bed 
Tn silent sadnese—owns the bridge’s yoke, 
Obeys the rudder, or the mill-whee!l drives, 
And genders toads and paddocks in its slime,” 
TRISTRAM. 


“You mean, Sir Knight - 
PERCIVAL. 


“ Yes, by my oath, I mean 
1 feel aclose affinity with Trent. 
1 was not born, in slaggish indolence, 
To drive the wheelwork of domestic life, 


Ev'n were my wife more blest with trath and 
virtue,— 


And, credit me, she true and virtaous is,— 


But grew there angel’s wings upon her shoul: 
ders 


My soul seeks more than wife or child can fill.” 


With the ambitious and moody 
temperament betrayed by these lines, it 
is no marvel that the novice in courts 
is first coaxed and flattered by the 
Queen and her coadjutors to paint for 
them, in glowing colours, the superior 
charms and devotedness in conjugal 
duty of his obscure and unknown help. 
mate ; and then chafed into frenzy by 
their taunting disparagement of one 
whose origin they despise, and whose 
virtues they are incapable of appreci- 
ating.” Percival, threatened with the 
consequences of his insulting retort to 
the insolence of the Queen and her 
minions, is offered by Guenever the 
alternative of either kneeling at her 
feet to atone his late treason, or of sub- 
mitting to an ordeal, proposed by her: 
self, the obedience and attachment of 
his wife ;—in the event (little antici- 
pated by any one) of a triumphant 
issue to which, the Queen, all haughty 
as she is, will bend the knee before the 
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charcoal-burner’s daughter. Thesame 
insane pride which makes present sub- 
mission worse than death to the hus- 
band, renders any sufferings to which 
his hapless wife may be exposed in the 
purchase of a triumph, so flattering, 
comparatively matter of indifference ; 
and eae with a readiness which 
it is difficult to pardon, to the hard 
conditions, that not only shall Griselda 
acquiesce without a murmur, in the 
deprivation of her child, and her own 
causeless repudiation—but that with 
conjugal love and duty unimpaired by 
such unheard of trials she shall, when 
made to believe her husband's life in 
danger, unhesitatingly ransom it at the 
expence of her own. But that we may 
the more truly sympathize with the 
victim of a conspiracy so atrocious, we 
must become acquainted, in the glowing 
description of him by whom she is now 
so basely martyred, with the sweet 
creature found by him in the depths of 
her native forest. 


PERCIVAL. 


“Aye! by the brink she stood ; around her neck 
In wavy ringlets flowed her jetty locks, 
And a tame dove, with fulded wings was perch'd 
In sweet security upon her shoulder. 
Now stoop’d the maid, and dipped her tiny feet 
In the bright waters of the crystal brook, 
Carefully hiding with her garment’s border 
Whate’er the limpid stream left unconceal’d. 
Screened by the shady foliage this I mark’d, 
And well could prize her native ote. 

* * * 


And now some distant spire, embosom'd deep 

In mountains, chimed the vesper hour of prayer; 

Earnest and still she grew, shook hastil 

Her thickly clustered tresses from her face, 

And, as she thoughtful turned her angel look 

the deep empurpled clouds of evening, 

Her lips in gentle murmurs seem'd to move 

Like roseleaves fiutt'ring in the breath of 
Heav'n. 

Oh, she is pious! '* spoke my inmost soul. 

She meanwhile cross’d her brow, and rais’d her 


face, 
Ting’d with eve’s blush, and bright devotion's 


ow, 
hile holy fervour veil’d her moistened eyes. 


And now her dove she to her bosom took : 
Caress'd it fondly, kissed its snowy eae 
Smiling, when eagerly with rosy bill 

*Twould test the tempting freshness of her lip. 
How dearly would she cherish it!’ 1 thought, 

*. Were it a babe, the offspring of her love ! * 

A voice now loud resounded through the forest ; 
* Griselda!’ said it, ‘come, Griselda, come!’ 
Soon as the distant accents met her ear. 

She rose, scarce wiped the moisture from her 


feet, 
And by her dove attended, swift she sped 
Like lightning o’er the dewy turf, and soon 
Her rove’s last flutter vanish’d in the thicket. 
* She is obedient, too!’ I said, and lost 
In various musings, bent my steps towards 


To covet and appropriate this hither- 
to “unseen gem of purest ray serene,” 
was but the natural dictate of that sel- 
fishness which aftewards prompted 
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Percival, to fling away, in his reckless 
wantonness, a “ Jewel richer than all 
his tribe.” It were to forestal, un. 
justifiably the pleasure which all must 
derive from a perusal of the entire 
play, to quote largely from the inter. 
esting and harrowing scenes in which 
the successive struggles of natural and 
conjugal affection, with blind obedience 
to her husband's will, and disinterested 
devotion to his interests, in the bosom 
of the wife and mother, are too faith. 
fully depicted; only observing, with 
reference to the consistency of such 
submission with the new feature before 
alluded to as characterizing the denoue. 
ment of the present drama—that the 
“bitterness of death” is as yet with. 
held from the chalice of misfortune, b 
the belief of Griselda that it is at the 
bidding of the monarch, and to save 
her husband from proscription, that he 
as well as herself is called on to sacri- 
fice both. 

With this consolation, there is no 
improbability in a creature whose very 
soul is in her love for Percival, resign. 
ing, though with pangs unutterable, 
her only child ; or even quitting, under 
circumstances of inhuman contumely, 
the station she had only valued for his 
sake. Nor, consequently, does it sur- 
prise those conversant with the cha- 
racter and feelings of woman, that the 
poor “ divorced one,” spurned and dis. 
owned for former preference of her 
husband by the blind father to whose 
hut she has disconsolately returned, 
should not only, on sight of her cruel 
lord, spring into his arms with femin- 
ine forgetfulness alike of past wrongs 
and present alienation; but that, when 
believing his life in jeopardy, she should 
conceal the place of his retreat at the 
expence of her own—and, what is more 
agonizing still,_her blind parents’ 
safety. All this, we maintain, is strictly 
in keeping with the nature of woman, 
when the victim, as she supposes, of 
circumstances and necessity only ; nay, 
even, should her sufferings be enhanced 
by, or even originate with, the way- 
ward temper of her tyrant. 

But when, at length, with heart- 
strings irrecoverably lacerated by ex- 
tremities of mental torture, which one 
feels it is not in her gentle nature long 
to survive, Griselda is made aware — 
even by the homage (to her light as 
the vain woman by whom it is proffer- 
ed) of the conquered Queen,—that all 
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her agonizing conflicts have been the 


result, not of dire necessity, or con- 
jugal harshness, but simply of a trial of 
strength between the pride of sove- 
reign and subject—of a paltry wager 
on the part of him, whose duty it was, 
and whose pride it ought to have been, 
to ward from her confiding bosom all 
save inevitable ills ; then, it is that, in 
our opinion, the revulsion of feeling in 
the deeply outraged soul of the wife, 
becomes, in the highest degree, natural 
and probable ; redeeming from in- 
sipidity and common place the denoue- 
ment of the affecting drama, and satis- 
fying, though, perhaps, imperfectly, 

at longing for poetical justice on an 
unpardonable delinquent, to which any 
other consummation would have been 
devoutly to be avoided. We have 
only, we think, in proof of our position, 
to quote the touching lines in which 
sentiments to which every heart must 
respond are embodied. Hear how the 
victim of unhallowed “ sport "’ shrinks 
from the mockery of the royal pro- 
stration : — 


GRISELDA. 


“Oh! Madam, grant my earnest prayers and rise! 
You shall not kneel before the collier’s daughter. 
I conquer, but reject the victor’s prize 

Obtained through such a torturing delusion. 

You would the laurel bind around my brows, 

The wreath I've gained is but a crown of thorns. 
And all the mortal agonies I suffered 

Were less severe than what | now endure, 

For even when in humble garb array'd 

I left these walls, the victim of deception, — 
Faith in my husband's love was my companion 
Deception’s past-—-but with it faith has fled !” 


When urged by the repentant, yet 
scarce comprehending Percival, to let 
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all be between them as in days of yore, 
only with happiness enhanced by their 
late futile triumph, she thus answers : 


GRISELDAs 


“ Oh! Percival, mine eye seeks thine with tears, 
My lips are trembling while 1 to thee ; 

Yet speak I must—for all must be decided,— 

All must be clear—with candour resides. 

My heart was thine, but thou never known it, 
It broke within thy . Its hallowed glow 

Was but a sport to thee, and thou could’st boast 
Of all its constancy would sacrifice. 

No, thou hast never loved me, and the one 

Fond dream which made my happiness is fed! : 
My Paradise is fallen into ruin, 

And all around a joyless desert stares, 

I could not wander in hand with thee 

And feel that heart was coldly turned from heart. 

1 could not, Percival — my self respect 

My life, its closing scenes, all all must rest 

Upon the Godlike image of my dreams. 

Rest on thy image; let me there preserve it 


ig and bright as now it fills my soul.” 


With the touching reply of outraged 
innocence, and forgiving disinterest- 
edness, to the indignant remonstrances 
of one who, in losing her, has still no 
thought but of self, we shall close our 
extracts. Who, her proud lord asks, 
dare tear her from his arms? 


GRISELDA (with deep emotion.) 


“ Thyself! our bands of love by thee were torn, 
The parting hour is come, and part we must! 
Grant me I pray the presence of my ehild 
For the few days that still remain to me— 
For well I know my latest hour draws near, 
And, as the swallow southward wings its flight 
So struggles towards its home my care-worn soul, 
Then, ky ay thou take him as my eRe 
Instruct him in the ways of knightly r, 
And compensate to him thy faut to me. 
But may'st thou long in life’s bright freshness stand 
A lofty stem, unwreathed with ling fame? 
And should the inspiring power of blessed love 
Hold thee again with other bonds enslaved 
Oh! let fn evil influence induce thee ; 
Again with snares to test its constancy 
For love will yield itself to love alone!” 

She moves slowly away with her father. 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 


CHAPTER XXXV.——MAJOR MONSOON, 


Or my travelling companions, I have 
already told my readers something. 
Power is now an old acquaintance ; to 
Sparks I have already presented them ; 
of the adjutant they are not entirely 
ignorant ; and it therefore only re- 
mains for me to introduce to their no- 
tice Major Monsoon. I should have 
some scruple for the digression which 
this oceasions in my narrative, were it 
not that with the worthy major I was 
destined to meet subsequently, and in- 
deed served under his orders for some 
months in the Peninsula, When Ma- 
jor Monsoon had entered the army, or 
in what precise capacity, I never yet 
met the man who could tell. There 
were traditionary accounts of his hav- 
ing served in the East Indies and in 
Canada, in times long past. His own 
peculiar reminiscences extended to 
nearly every regiment in the service, 
** horse, foot, and dragoons.” There 
was not a clime he had not basked in; 
not an engagement he had not wit- 
nessed. His memory, or, if you will, 
his invention, was never at fault ; and 
from the siege of Seringapatam to the 
battle of Corunna he was perfect ; be- 
sides this, he possessed a mind reten- 
tive of even the most trifling details of 
his profession ; from the formation of 
a regiment to the introduction of a 
new button, from the laying down of 
a parallel to the price of a camp-kettle, 
he knew it all. To be sure he had 
served in the commissary-general’s de- 
partment for a number of years, and 
nothing instils such habits as this. 

‘*¢ The commissaries are to the army 
what the special pleaders are to the 
bar,” observed my friend Power,— 
“dry dogs: not over creditable on the 
whole, but devilish useful.” 

The major had begun life a two- 
bottle man, but, by a studious cultiva- 
tion of his natural gifts, and a steady 
determination to succeed, he had, at 
the time I knew him, attained to his 
fifth. It need not be wondered at, then, 
that his countenance bore some traces 
of his habits. It was of a deep, sun- 
set purple, which, becoming tropical, 
at the tip of the nose verged almost 


upon a plum colour; his mouth was 
large, thick-lipped, and good-humour- 
ed; his voice rich, mellow, and racy, 
and contributed, with the aid of a cer. 
tain dry, chuckling laugh, greatly to 
increase the effect of the stories which 
he was ever ready to recount ; and, as 
they most frequently bore in some de. 

ree against some of what he called 
Fis little failings, they were ever well 
received, no man being so popular with 
the world as he who flatters its vanity 
at his own expense. To do this, the 
Major was ever ready, but at no time 
more so than when the evening wore 
late, and the last bottle of his series 
seemed to imply that any caution re, 
garding the nature of his communica. 
tion was perfectly unnecessary. Indeed, 
from the commencement of his even- 
ing to the close he seemed to pass 
through a number of mental changes, 
all in a manner preparing him for this 
final consummation, when he confessed 
any thing and every thing, and so well- 
regulated had these stages become, 
that a friend dropping in upon him 
suddenly could at once pronounce from 
the tone of his conversation on what 
precise bottle the major was then en- 
gaged. 

Thus, in the outset he was gastrono- 
mic; discussed the dinner from the 
soup to the Stilton; criticised the 
cutlets ; pronounced upon the merits 
of the mutton; and threw out cer- 
tain vague hints that he would one 
day astonish the world by a little 
volume upon cookery. 

With bottle No. 2 he took leave of 
the cuisine, and opened his battery 
upon the wine. Bordeaux, burgundy, 
heek, and hermitage, all passed in re- 
view before him; their flavour dis- 
cussed, their treatment descanted upon, 
their virtues extolled ; from hwnble 
port to imperial tokay, he was tho- 
roughly conversant with all; and not 
a vintage escaped, as to when the sun 
had suffered eclipse or when a comet 
had wagged its tail over it. 

With No. 3 he became pipe-clay ; 
talked army list and eighteen maneu- 
vres ; lamented the various changes in 
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which modern innovation 
had introduced ; and feared the loss of 
pig-tails might sap the military spirit of 


nation. 

Oerith No. 4 his anecdote powers 
came into play ; he recounted various 
incidents of the war, with his own in- 
dividual adventures and experience, 
told with an honest naireté that showed 
no personal vanity ; indeed, self-respect 
never marred the interest of the nar- 
rative ; besides as he had ever regarded 
a campai something in the light of a 
foray, and esteemed war as little else 
than a pillage excursion, his sentiments 
were singularly amusing. 

With his last bottle those feelings 
that seemed inevitably connected with 
whatever is just, appeared to steal over 
him: a tinge of sadness, for pleasures 
fast passing and nearly passed, a kind 
of retrospective glance at the fallacy 
of all our earthly enjoyments, insensi- 
bly suggesting moral and edifying re- 
fiections, led him by degrees to confess 
that he was not quite satisfied with 
himself, though not very bad for a com- 
missary ; and, finally, as the decanter 
waxed low, he would interlard his me- 
ditations by passages of Scripture, sin- 
gularly perverted, by his misconcep- 
tion, from their true meaning, and 
alternately throwing out censure 
or approval. Such was Major Mon- 
soon. and, to conclude in his own 
words this brief sketch, he would have 
been an excellent officer if Providence 
had not made him such a confounded 
drunken old scoundrel. 

“ Now, then, for the king of Spain’s 
story. Out with it old boy; we are 
all good men and true here,” cried 
Power, as we slowly came along upon 
the tide up the Team * $0 you've 
nothing to fear.” 

“Upon my life,” replied the major, 
“I don’t half like the tone of our con- 
versation. There is acertain freedom 
young men affect now-a-days regarding 
morals that is not at all to my taste. 
When I was five or six and twenty—” 

“ You were the greatest scamp in 
the service,” cried Power. 

“ Pie, fie, Fred. If I was a little 
wild or so”—here the major’s eyes 
twinkled maliciously—‘it was the 
ladies that spoiled me; I was dlways 
rather something of a favourite, just 
like our friend Sparks there. Not 
that we fared very much alike in our 
little adventures ; for, somehow, I be- 
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lieve I was generally in fault in most 
of mine, as many a good man and many 
an excellent man Se been before.” 
Here his voice dropped into a moral- 
izing key, as he d, “ David, you 
know, didn’t behave well to old Uriah. 
Upon my life, he did not, and he was 
a very respectable man.” 

* The king of Spain’s sherry, the 
sherry,” cried I, fearing that the ma- 
jor’s digression might lose us a good 
story. 

* You shall not have a drop of it,” 
replied the major. 

** But the story, major, the story.” 

“* Nor the story, either.” 

“ What,” said Power, “will you 
break faith with us ?”’ 

“ There’s none to be kept with re- 
probates like you. Fill my glass.” 

“ Hold there! stop!” cried Power. 
“ Not a spoonful till he redeem. his 
Oe 
“ Well, then, if you must have a 
story—for most assuredly I must drink 
—I have no objection to give youa 
leaf from my early reminiscences, and, 
in compliment to Sparks there, my tale 
shall be of love.” 

“I dinna like to lose the king's 
story. I hae my thoughts it was no a 
bad ane.” 

‘“‘ Nor I neither, doctor, but——’ 

** Come, come, you shall have that 
too, the first night we meet in a bi- 
vouac, and, as I fear the time may not 
be very far distant, don’t be impatient ; 
besides, a love story-———” 

“ Quite true,” said Power; a leve 
story claims precedence, ‘place aua 
dames.’ There's a bumper for you, 
old Wickedness ; so go along.” 

The major cleared off his glass, re- 
filled it, sipped twice, and ogled it as 
though he would have no peculiar ob- 
jection to sip once more, took a long 
— of snuff from a box nearly as 
ong, and something of the shape of a 
child's coffin; leoked around to see 
that we were all attention, and this 
began :— 

‘** When I have been in a moraliaing 
mood, as I very frequently am, about 
this hour in the morning, | have often 
felt surprised upon what little, trivial, 
and insignificant circumstances our lot 
in life seems to be cast: I mean espe- 
cially as regards the fair sex. You are 
prospering, as it were, to-day; to- 
morrow a new cut of your whiskers--- 
a novel tie of your cravat, mars your 
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destiny and spoils your future ‘ varium 
et mutabile,’ as Horace hasit. On the 
other hand, some equally slight cir- 
eumstance, will do what all your inge- 
nuity may have failed to effect. I knew 
a fellow who married the greatest for- 
tune in Bath, from the mere habit he 
had of squeezing one’s hand. The 
lady in question thought it particular, 
looked conscious, and all that ; he fol- 
lowed up the blow; and, in a word, 
they were married in a week. Soa 
friend of mine, who could not help 
winking his left eye, once opened a 
flirtation with a lively widow which 
cost him a special licence and a settle- 
ment. In fact, you are never safe. 
They are like the guerillas, and they 
pick you off when you least expect it, 
and when you think there is nothing 
to fear. 

“Therefore, as young fellows be- 
ginning life, I would caution you. On 
this head you can never be too circum- 
spect. Do you know, I was once nearly 
caught by so slight a habit as sitting 
thus with my legs across.” 

Here the major rested his right foot 
on his left knee, in illustration, and 
continued :--- 

«“ We were quartcred in Jamaica. I 
had not long joined, and was about as 
raw a young gentleman as you could 
see ; the only very clear ideas in my 
head being, that we were monstrous 
fine fellows in the 50th, and that the 
— daughters were deplorably in 

ove with us. Not that I was much 
wrong oneither side. For brandy and 
water, sangaree, Manilla cigars, and 
the ladies of colour, l’d have backed 
the corps against the service. Proof 
was, of eighteen only two ever left it ; 
for what with the seductions of the 
coffee plantations, the sugar canes, the 
new rum, the brown skins, the rainy 
season, and the yellow fever, most of 
us settled in the island. 

“It's very hard to leave the West 
Indies if once you've been quartered 
there.” 

** So I have heard,” said Power. 

“ In fine, if you don’t knock under 
to the climate, you become soon totally 
unfit for living any where else. Pre- 
served ginger, yams, flannel jackets, 
and won't bear exportation; and 
the free and easy chuck under the chin, 
the cherishing, waist-pressing kind of a 
way we get with the ladies, would be 
quite misunderstood in less favored re- 


gions, and lead to very unpleasant 
consequences. 

“It is a curious fact how much cli- 
mate has to do with love-making. In 
our cold country the progress is lament. 
ably slow: fogs, east winds, sleet storms, 
and cutting March weather, nip many 
a budding flirtation; whereas warm, 
sunny days and bright moonlight nights, 
with genial air and balmy zephyrs, open 
the heart, like the cup of a cornelia, 
and let us drink in the soft dew of—” 

* Devilish poetical that,” said Po. 
wer, evolving a long blue line of smoke 
from the corner of his mouth. 

“Isn't it though,” said the major, 
smiling graciously. ‘’Pon my life, I 
thought so myself. Where was | 2” 

“ Out of my latitude altogether,” 
said the poor skipper, who often found 
it hard to follow the thread of a story. 

*© Yes, Iremember. I was remark. 
ing that sangaree, and calipash, man- 
goes, and Guava jelly, dispose the 
heart to love, and so they do. I was 
not more than six weeks in Jamaica 
when I felt it myself. Now, it wasa 
very dangerous symptom, if you had it 
strong in you, for this reason. Our 
colonel, the most cross-grained old 
crabstick that ever breathed, happened 
himself to be taken in when young, and 
resolving, like the fox who lost his 
tail, and said it was not the fashion to 
wear one, to pretend he did the thing 
for fun, determined to make every fellow 
marry upon the slightest provocation. 
Begad, you might as well enter a pow- 
der magazine with a branch of candles 
in your hand, as go into society in the 
island with a leaning towards the fair 
sex. Very hard this was for me par- 
ticularly ; for, like poor Sparks there, 
my weakness was ever for the petti- 
coats. I had besides no petty, con- 
temptible prejudices as to nation, ha- 
bits, language, colour, or complexion ; 
black, brown, or fair, from the Mus- 
covite to the Malabar, from the volup- 
tuous embonpoint of the adjutant’s 
widow—don’'t be angry, old boy---to 
the fairy form of Isabella herself, I 
loved them all round. But, were I to 
give a preference any where, I should 
certainly do so to the West Indies, if 
it were only for the sake of the planters’ 
daughters. I say it fearlessly, these 
colonies are the brightest jewels in the 
crown. Let's drink their health, for 
I'm as husky as a limekiln.” 

This ceremony being performed with 
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suitable enthusiasm, the major cried 
out “ Anothercheer for Polly Hackett, 
the sweetest girl in Jamaica. By 
Jove, Power, if you only saw her, as [ 
did, five-and-forty-years ago, with eyes 
black as jet, twinkling, ogling, leering, 
teasing, and imploring all at once, do 
you mind, and a mouthful of down- 
right pearls pouting and smiling at you, 
why, man, you'd have proposed for 
her in the first half hour, and shot 
yourself the next, when she refused 
you. She was, indeed, a perfect little 
beauty : rayther dark, to be sure; a 
little upon the rosewood tinge, but 
beautifully polished, and a very nice 
piece of furniture for a cottage orné, 
as the French callit. Alas, alas! how 
these vanities do catch hold of us. My 
recollections have made me quite fe- 
verish and thirsty: is there any cold 
punch in the bowl? Thank you, 
O'Malley, that will do—merely touch 
my lips. Well, well, it’s all passed and 
gone now. But I was very fond of 
Polly Hackett, and she was of me. 
We used to take our little evening 
walks together through the coffee 
plantation; very romantic little strolls 
they were: she in white muslin, witha 
blue sash and blue shoes; I in a flan- 
nel jacket and trowsers, straw hat and 
cravat; a Virginia cigar as long as a 
walking-stick in my mouth, puffing and 
courting between times: then we'd 
take a turn to the refining-house, look 
in at the big boilers, quiz the niggers, 
and come back to Twangberry Moss 
to supper, where old Hackett, the fa- 
ther, sported a glorious table at eleven 
o'clock. Great feeding it was. You 
were always sure of a preserved mon- 
key, a baked land-crab, or some such 
delicacy. And such Madeira! it makes 
me dry to think of it! 

“ Talk of West India slavery indeed! 
It's the only land of liberty. There 
is nothing to compare with the perfect 
free-and-easy, devil-may-care-kind-of- 
a-take-yourself way that every one has 
there. If it would be any peculiar 
comfort for you to sit in the saddle of 
mutton, and put your legs in a soup 
tureen at dinner, there would be found 
very few to object to it. There is no 
nonsense of any kind about etiquette. 
You eat, drink, and are merry, or, if 
we prefer, are sad ; just as you please. 

ou may wear uniform, or you may 


not ; it's your own affair ; and, conse- 


quently, it may be imagined how in- 
on XVI, -_ 
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sensibly such privileges gain upon one, 
and how very reluctant we become 
ever to resign or abandon them. 

“I was the man to appreciate it all. 
The whole course of proceeding seemed 
to have been invented for my peculiar 
convenience, and not a man in the 
island enjoyed a more luxurious ex- 
istence than myself, not knowing all the 
while how dearly I was destined to pay 
for my little comforts. Among my 
plenary after-dinner nana had 
contracted an inveterate habit of sit- 
ting cross-legged, as I showed you. 
Now, this was become a perfect neces- 
sity of existence to me. I could have 
dispensed with cheese, with my glass of 
port, my pickled mango, my olive, my 
anchovy toast, my nutshell of curagoa, 
but not my favourite lounge. You 
may smile; but I’ve read of a man 
who could never dance except in the 
room with an old hair-brush. Now 
I'm certain my stomach would not di- 
gest if my legs were perpendicular. 
I don’t mean to defend the thing. The 
attitude was not graceful ; it was not 
imposing; but it suited me somehow, 
and [I liked it. 

‘‘From what I have already men- 
tioned, you may suppose that West 
India habits exercised but little con- 
trol over my favourite practice, which 
I indulged in every evening of my 
life. Well, one day Old Hackett gave 
us a great blow-out—a dinner of two- 
and-twenty souls; six days notice 3 
turtle from St. Lucie, guinea fowl, 
claret of the year forty, and Madeira a 
discrétion, and all that. Very well 
done the whole thing: nothing wrong, 
nothing wanting. As for me, I was in 
great feather. I took Polly in to dine 
ner, greatly to the discomfiture of old 
Belson, our major, who was making 
up in that quarter; for, you must 
know, she was an only daughter, aud 
had a very nice thing of it in molasses 
and niggers. ‘The papa preferred the 
major, but Polly looked sweetly upon 
me. Well, down we went, and really 
a most excellent feed we had. Now, 
I must mention here, that Polly had a 
favourite Blenheim spaniel, the old fel- 
low detested: it was always tripping 
him up and snarling at him; for it 
was, except to herself, a beast of rathcr 
vicious inclinations. With a true Ja- 
maica taste, it was her pleasure to 
bring the animal always into the din- 
ner-room, where, if papa discovered 

24 
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him, there was sure to be a row. Ser- 
vanis sent in one direction to hunt him 
out ; others endeavouring to hide him, 
and so on: in fact, a tremendous hub- 
bub always followed his introduction, 
and accompanied his exit, upon which 
occasions I invariably exercised my 

lantry by protecting the beast, al- 
though I hated him like the devil all 
the time. 

“To return to our dinner. After 
two mortal hours of hard eating, the 

an to slacken, and, as evenin 

Pined fe a sense of peaceful oun 
seemed to descend upon our labours. 
-Pastiles shed an aromatic vapour 
through the room. The well-iced 
decanters went with measured pace 
along; conversation subdued to the 
meridian of after-dinner comfort, just 
murmured ; the open jalousies dis- 
played upon the broad verandah the 
orange-tree in full blossom, slightly 
stirring with the cool sea-breeze.” 

* And the piece of white muslin 
beside you, what of her?” 

“Looked twenty times more be- 
witching than ever. Well, it was 
just the hour, when opening the last 
two buttons of your white waistcoat 
(remember we were in Jamaica), you 
stretch your legs to the full extent, 
throw your arm carelessly over the 
back of your chair, look contem- 
platively towards the ceiling, and won- 
der, within yourself, why it is not all 
after dinner in this same world of ours. 
‘Such, at least, were my reflections as 
I assumed my attitude of supreme 
comfort and inwardly ejaculated a 
‘health to Sneyd and Barton. Just at 
‘this moment I heard Polly's voice gen- 
‘tly whisper, ‘ Is’nt he a love ? isn’t he 
a darling?’ ‘ Zounds,’ thought I, as 
a pang of jealousy shot through my 
yheart, ‘is it the major she means ?’ for 
‘old Belson, with his bag wig and rouged 
checks, was seated on the other side of 
her. 

' ’ «* What a dear old thing it is,’ said 
Polly. 

‘ «* Worse and worse,’ said I; ¢ it 
must be him.’ 

***T do so love his muzzy face.’ 

“* It is him,’ said I. throwing off a 
bumper and almost boiling over with 

ssion at the moment. 

“*] wish I could take one look at 

* gaid she, laying down her head 


him 
as she spoke, 


“The major whispered somethin 
in her ear, to which she replied— 

*** Oh, I dare not ; papa will see me 
at once.’ 

“¢ Don't be afraid, madam,’ said I, 
fiercely ; ‘your father perfectly ap- 
proves of your taste.’ 

“* Are you sure of it,’ said she, 
giving me such a look. 

“* | know it,’ said I, struggling vio. 
lently with my agitation. 

“¢The major leaned over, as if to 
touch her hand beneath the cloth. | 
almost sprung from my chair, when 
Polly, in her sweetest accents, said— 

“* You must be patient, dear thing, 
or you may be found out, and then 
there will be such a piece of work, 
Though I'm sure major, you would not 
betray me.’ The major smiled till he 
cracked the paint upon his cheeks, 
‘And I am sure that Mr. Monsoon’ 

‘“*¢ You may rely upon me,’ said J, 
half sneeringly. 

“ The major and I exchanged 
glances of defiance, while Polly con. 
tinued 

‘** Now, come, don't be restless, 
You are very comfortable there. Isn't 
he major?’ The major smiled again 
more graciously than before, as he 
added— 

*** May I take a look ?’ 

«“*Just one peep, then, no more’ 
said she, coyuettishly ; ‘poor dear 
Wowski is so timid.’ 

**Searcely had these words borne 
balm and comfort to my heart—for I 
now knew that to the dog, and not to 
my rival, were all the flattering expres- 
sions applied—when a slight scream 
from Polly, and a tremendous oath 
from the major, raised me from my 
dream of h«ppiness. , 

«* Take your foot down, sir. Mr. 
Monsoon, how could you do so?’ eried 
Polly. 

“* What the devil, sir, do you 
mean ?’ shouted the major. 

«¢Oh! I shall die of shame,’ sobbed 
she. 

«¢ T'll shoot him like a riddle,’ mut- 
tered old Belson. 

“ By this time the whole table had 
got at the story, and such peals of 
laughter, mingled with suggestions fer 
my personal maltreatment, I never 
heard. All my attempts at explana. 
tion were in vain. J was not listened 
to, much less believed, and the old 
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colonel finished the scene by ordering 
me to my quarters in a voice I shall 
never forget. The whole room being, 
at the time I made my exit, one scene 
of tumultuous laughter from one end 
to the other. Jamaica, after this, be- 
came too hot forme. The story was 
repeated on every side ; for, it seems, 
I had been sitting with my foot on 
Polly's lap ; but so occupied was I with 
my jealous vigilance of the major, I 
was not aware of the fact until she 
herself discovered it. 


“T need not say how the follewi 
morning brought with it every possi 


offer of amende upon my part; any 
thing, from a written apo to a pro- 
position to marry the lady, be was ready 
for; and how the matter might have 
ended I know not; for, in the middle 
of the negociations, we were ordered 
off to Halifax, where, be assured, I 
abandoned my attitude @ la turque, for 
many a long day after.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.——THE LANDING. 


Wuar a contrast to the dull monotony 
of our life at sea did the scene present 
which awaited us on landing in Lis- 
bon. The whole quay was crowded 
with hundreds of people, eagerly watch- 
ing the vessel which bore from her 
mast the broad ensign of Britain. 
Dark featured, swarthy, moustached 
faces, with red caps rakishly set on one 
side, mingled with the Saxon faces and 
fair-haired natives of our own country. 
Men-of-war boats plied unceasingly to 
and fro across the tranquil river, some 
slender reefer in the stern sheets ; 
while behind him trailed the red pen- 
non of some “tall amiral.”’ 

The din and clamour of a mighty 
city mingled with the far-off sounds of 
military music ; and in the vistas of 
the opening street, masses of troops 
might be seen, in marching order ; 
and all betokened the near approach 
of war. 

Our anchor had scarcely been drop- 
ped, when an eight-oar gig, with a 
midshipman steering, came alongside. 

“Ship ahoy, there! You've troops 
on hoard ?”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Before the answer could be spoken, 
he was on the deck. 

May I ask,” said he, touching his 
cap slightly, “who is the officer in 
command of the detachment ?” 

“ Captain Power: very much at 
your service,” said Fred., returning 
the salute. 

“ Rear-Admiral Sie Edward Dou- 
glas, requests that you will do him the 
favour to come on board immediately ; 


and bring your dispatches wh you.” 


“I’m quite ready,” said Power, as 
he placed his papers in his sabre-taseh 3 
“but first tell us what's doing here. 
Anything new lately ?” 

“I have heard nothing, except of 
some affair with the Portuguese 
they've been drubbed again; but our 
people have not been engaged. I say, 
we had better get under way: there's 
our first lieutenant, with his telescope 
up; he’s looking straight at us. So, 
come along. Good evening, gentle- 
men;” and in another moment the 
sharp craft was cutting the clear wa- 
ter, while Power gaily waved us a 
good-bye. 

“ Who's for shore?’ said the skip- 
per, as half-a-dozen boats swarmed 
around the side, or held on by their 
boat-hooks to the rigging. 

* Who is not?” said Monsoon ¢ 
who now anyones in his old blue 
frock, covered with tarnished braiding, 
and a cocked hat that might have 
roofed a pagoda. “ Who is not, my 
old boy? Is not every man amongst 
us delighted with the prospect of fresh 
prog, cool wine, and a bed somewhat 
longer than four feet six? TI say, 
O'Malley! Sparks! Where's the ads 
jutant? Ah, there he is! We'll noe 
mind the Doctor ; he’s a very jovial 
little fellow, but a damned bore, entre 
nous, and we'll have a cosy little sup. 
per at the Rua di Toledo. I know 
the place well. Whew, now! Get 
away, boy. Sit steady, Sparks; she's 
only a cockle-shell. There —that’s 
the Plaza de la Regna; there to the 
left. There's the great cathedralew 
you can't see itnow, Another seventy, 
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ou! why there's a whole fleet here! 
I wish Power joy of his afternoon 
with old Douglas.” 

“ Do you know him then, major? ” 

“ Do I !—I should rather think I do. 
He was going to put me in irons here 
in this river once. A great shame it 
was; but I'll tell you the story an- 
other time. There—gently now; 
that’s it. Thank God! once more 
upon land. How I do hate a ship: 
upon my life, a sauce-boat is the only 
boat endurable in this world.” 

We edged our way with difficulty 
through the dense crowd, and had at 
last reached the Plaza. Here the num- 
bers were still greater, but of a differ- 
ent class: several pretty and well- 
dressed women, with their dark eyes 
twinkling above their black mantillas, 
as they held them across their faces, 
watched with an intense curiosity one 
of the streets that opened upon the 
square. 

In a few moments the band of a 
regiment was heard, and very shortly 
after the regular tramp of troops fol- 
lowed, as the Eighty-seventh marched 
into the Plaza, and formed a line. 

The music ceased ; the drums rolled 
along the line; and the next moment 
all was still. It was really an inspirit- 
ing sight to one whose heart was in- 
tested in the career, to see those gal- 
lant fellows, as, with their bronzed 
faces and stalwart frames, they stood 
motionless as a rock. As I continued 
to look, the band marched into the 
middle of the square, and struck up 
«‘ Garryowen.” Scarcely was the first 
cos played, when a tremendous cheer 

urst from the troop-ship in the river. 

The welcome notes had reached the 
poor fellows there; the well-known 
sounds, that told of home and country, 
met their ears; and the loud cry of 
recognition bespoke their hearts’ ful- 
ness. 

“ There they go. Your wild coun- 
trymen have heard their Ranz des 
vaches, it seems. Lord! how they 
frightened the poor Portuguese ! look, 
how they're running !”’ 

Such was actually the case. The 
loud cheer uttered from the river was 
taken up by others straggling on shore, 
and one universal shout betokened that 


fully one-third of the red-coats around 


came from the dear island, and in 
their enthusiasm, had terrified the na- 
tives to:no small extent. 


Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
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‘Is not that Ferguson there?” cried 
the major, as an officer passed with his 
ari in a sling. “I say Joe—Fergu. 
son: oh, knew it was.” 

‘* Monsoon, my hearty, how goes it? 
—only just arrived I see—delighted to 
meet you out here once more. Why, 
we've been dull as a veteran battalion 
without you. These your friends? 
pray present me.” The ceremony of 
introduction over, the major invited 
Ferguson to join our party at supper, 
“No, not to-night, major,” said he, 
** you must be my guests this evening, 
My quarters are not five minutes’ walk 
from this—I shall not promise you 
very luxurious fare.” 

*« A carbonade with olives, a roast 
duck, a bowl of bishop. And if you 
will, a few bottles of burgundy,” said 
the major, “don’t put yourself out for 
us—soldier’s fare, eh ?” 

I could not help smiling at the naive 
notion of simplicity so cunningly sug. 
gested by old Monsoon. As I followed 
the party through the streets, my step 
was light, my heart not less so; for 
what sensations are more delightful 
than those of landing after a voyage; 
the escape from the durance vile of 
ship-board, with its monotonous days 
and dreary nights ; its ill-regulated ap- 
pointments ; its cramped accommod- 
ation; its uncertain duration ;_ its 
eternal round of unchanging amuse- 
ments ; for the freedom of the shore, 
with a land breeze, and a firm footing 
to tread upon ; and certainly not least 
of all, the sight of that brightest part 
of creation, whose soft eyes and tight 
ankles are, perhaps, the greatest of all 
imaginable pleasures to him who has 
been the dweller on blue water for se- 
veral weeks long. 

‘“ Here we are,” cried out Ferguson, 
as we stopped at the door of a large 
and handsome house. We followed 
up a spacious stair into an ample room, 
sparingly, but not uncomfortably far- 
nished: plans of sieges, maps of the 
seat of war, pistols, sabres, and belts, 
decorated the white walls, and a few 
books, and a stray army-list, betokened 
the habits of the occupant. 

While Ferguson disappeared to make 
some preparations for supper, Mon- 
soon commenced a congratulation to 
the party upon the good fortune that 
had befallen them. 

Capital fellow is Joe—never without 
something good, and a rare one to pass 
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the bottle. Oh, here he comes: be 
alive there Sparks ; take a corner of 
the cloth ; how deliciously juicy that 
ham looks; pass the Madeira down 
there; what's under that cover— 
stewed kidneys?” 

While Monsoon went on thus we 
took our places at table, and set to 
with an appetite which only a newly 
landed traveller ever knows. 

« Another spoonful of the gravy? 
Thank you. And so they say we've 
not been faring over well latterly,” 
said the major. “ Not a word of truth 
in the report: our people have not 
been engaged. The only thing lately 
was a smart brush we had at the Ta- 
mega. Poor Patrick, a countryman 
of ours, and myself, were serving 
with the Portuguese brigade, when 
Laborde drove us back upon the town 
and actually routed us. The Portu- 
guese general, caring little for anything 
save his own safety, was making at 
once for the mountains, when Patrick 
called upon his battalion to face about 
and charge ; and nobly they did it, too. 
Down they came upon the advancing 
masses of the French, and literally 
hurled them back upon the main body. 
The other regiments, seeing this gal- 
lant stand, wheeled about and poured 
in a volley, and then, fixing bayonets, 
stormed a little mount beside the hedge, 
which commanded the whole suburb of 
Villa Real. The French, who soon 
recovered their order, now prepared 
for a second attack, and came on in two 
dense columns, when Patrick, who had 
little confidence in the steadiness of his 
people, for any lengthened resistance, 
resolved upon once more charging with 
the bayonet. The order was scarcely 
given when the French were upon us ; 
their flank, defended by some of La 
Houssaye’s heavy dragoons. For an 
instant, the conflict was doubtful, until 
poor Patrick fell mortally wounded 
upon the parapet, when the men, no 
longer hearing his bo!d cheer, nor see- 
ing his noble figure in the advance, 
turned and fled, pell-mell back upon 
the town. As for me, blocked up amid 
the mass, I was cut down from the 
shoulder to the elbow, by a young fel- 
low of about sixteen, who galioped 
about like a schoolboy on a holyday. 
The wound was only dangerous from 
the loss of blood, and so I contrived to 
reach Amacante without much difli- 
culty; from whence, with three or four 
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others, I was ordered here until fit for 
service.” 

“ But what news from our own head- 
quarters ?” inquired I. 

“All imaginable kind of rumovrs 
are afloat; some say that Craddock is 
retiring ; others, that a part of the 
army is in motion upon Caldas.’ 

« Then we are not going to have a 
very long sojourn here after all, Eh, 
major ? Donna Maria de Tormes will 
be inconsolable. By the bye, their 
house is just opposite us: have you 
never heard Monsoon mention his 
friends there ?” 

“ Come, come, Joe, how can you be 
so foolish ?” 

“* But, major, my dear friend, what 
signifies your modesty ? there is not a 
man in the service does not know it, 
save those in the last Gazette.” 

** Indeed, Joe, I am very angry with 

ou. 

“ Well, then, by Jove, I must tell it 
myself; though, faith, lads, you lose 
not a little for want of Monsoon’s tact 
in the narrative.” 

“ Anything is better than trusting to 
such a biographer,” cried the Major, 
* so here goes :— 

“When I was Acting Commissary 
General to the Portuguese forces, some 
few years ago, I obtained great expe- 
rience of the habits of the people ; =. 
though naturally of an unsuspecting 
temperament myself, I generally cgn- 
trive to pick out the little foibles of 
my associates, even upon a short ac- 
quaintance. Now, my appointment 
pleased me very much on this score ; 
it gave me little opportunities of ex- 
amining the world : * the greatest study 
of mankind is man,’—Sparks would 
say woman—but no matter. 

“Now I soon discovered that our 
ancient and very excellent allies, the 
Portuguese, with a beautiful climate, 
delicious wines, and very delightful 
wives and daughters, were the most 
infernal rogues and scoundrels ever 
met with. * Make yourself thoroughly 
acquainted with the leading features 
of the natives,’ said old Sir Harry, to 
me, in a dispatch from head-quarters ; 
and, faith, it was not difficult ; such 
open, palpable, undisguised rascals 
never were heard of. I thought I 
knew a thing or two imyself, when I 


* landed; but, Lord love you, [ was a 


babe; I was an infant in swaddling 
clothes, compared with them; and 
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they humbtigged me, ay, me /—till I 
began to suspect that I was only walk- 
ing in my sleep.” 

“¢ Why Monsoon,’ said the General, 
‘they told me you were a sharp fellow, 
and yet the people here seem to work 
round you every day. This will never 
do. You must brighten up alittle, or 
I shall be obliged to send you back.’ 

“«* General,’ said I, ‘they used to 
call me no fool in England, but some- 
how, here——’ 

“*T understand, said he, you don't 
know the Portuguese ; there's but one 
way with them, strike quickly and strike 
home. Never give them time for 

uery; for, if they have a moment's 
reflection, they'll cheat the devil him- 
ing. but when you see the plot work- 
self; come, slap down and decide the 
thing your own way.’ 

** Well now, there never was any- 
thing so true as this advice, and, for 
the eighteen months [ acted upon it, I 
hever knew it fuil. 

‘**T want a thousand measures of 
wheat.’ 

“¢ Senhor Excellenza, the crops have 
been miserably deficient and-——’ 

“* Sergeant. Major,’ I would say, 
* these poor people have no corn ; it’s 
a wine country; let them make up the 
rations that way.’ 

*« The wheat came in that evening. 

« * One hundred and twenty bullocks 
wanted for the reserve.’ 

«“* The cattle are all up the moun- 
tains.’ 

“« Let the alcalde catch them before 
night, or T'll catch him.’ 

« Lord bless you! I had beef enough 
to feed the Peninsula. And in this 
“way, while the forces were eating short 
allowance and half rations elsewhere, 
our brigade were plump as alder- 
men. 

* When we lay in Andalusia this 
‘was easy enough. What a country to 
be sure! such vineyards, such gardens, 
such delicious valleys, waving with 
eorn and fat with olives; actually, it 
seemed a kind of dispensation of Pro- 
vidence to make war in. There was 
every thing you could desire; and, 
then, the people, like all your wealthy 
ones, were so timid, and so easily 
frightened, you could get what you 

Jeased out of them by a little terror. 
My scouts managed this very well. 

“«He is coming,’ they would say, 

* after to-morrow.’ 
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“*¢ Madre de Divs,’ 

**T hope he won't burn the village,’ 

“¢ Questos infernales Ingleses! how 
wicked they are.’ 

*¢ You'd better try what a sack of 
moidores or doubloons might do with 
him; he may refuse them, but make 
the effort.’ ; 

“Ha!” said the Major, with a long. 
drawn sigh, “those were pleasant 
times; alas! that they should ever 
come to anend. Well, among the old 
hidalgos I met there was one Don 
Emanuel Silvia de Tormes, an awfyl 
old miser, rich as Croesus, and suspi- 
cious as the arch fiend himself. Lord 
how I melted him down ! I quartered 
two squadrons of horse and a troop of 
flying artillery upon him. How the 
fellows did eat! such a cunsumption 
of wines was never heard of; and, as 
they began to slacken a little, I took 
care to replace them by fresh arrivals 
—fellows from the mountains—caga. 
dores they call them. At last my 
friend Don Emanuel could stand it no 
longer, and he sent me a diplomatic 
envoy to negotiate terms, which, upon 
the whole, I must say, were fair 
enough, and, in a few days after, the 
cagadores were withdrawn, and I took 
up my quarters at the chateau. I have 
had various chances and changes in 
this wicked world, but I am free to 
confess that 1 never passed a more 
agreeable time than the seven weeks I 
spent there. Don Emanuel, when 
properly managed, became a very plea- 
sant little fellow: Donna Maria, his 
wife, was a sweet creature. You need 
not be winking that way. Upon my 
life she was; rather fat, to be sure, 
and her age something verging upon 
the fifties; but she had such eyes, 
black as sloes, and lips luscious as ripe 
grapes ; and she was always smiling 
and ogling, and looking so sweet. Con- 
found me if I think she wasn’t the most 
enchanting being in this world, with 
about ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewels upon her fingers and in her ears, 
I have her before me at this instant, 
as she used to sit in the little arbour 
in the garden, with a Manilla cigar in 
her mouth, and a little brandy-and- 
water, quite weak you know, beside 
her. 

*** Ah! General,’ she used to say,— 
she always called me General,—‘ what 
a glorious career yours is! a soldier is 


indeed a man. 
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“ Then she would look up at poor 
Fmanuel, who used to sit in a corner, 
holding his hand to his face for hours, 
calculating interest and cent. per cent. 
till he fell asleep. 

* Now, he laboured under a very 
singular malady—not that I even 
knew it at the time, a kind of 
luxation of the lower jaw; which, 
when it came on, happened somehow 
to press upon some vital nerve or 
other, and left him perfectly paralysed 
til] it was restored to its proper place. 
In fact, during the time the agony 
lasted, he was like one in a trance, for 
though he could see and hear, he could 
neither speak nor move, and looked as 
if he had done with both, for many a 
day to come. 

“ Well, as I was saying, I knew no- 
thing of all this, till a slight circum- 
stance made it known to me. I was 
seated one evening in the little arbour 
I mentioned with Donna Maria; there 
was a little table before us, covered 
with wine and fruits, a dish of olives, 
some Castile oranges, and a fresh pine. 
I remember it well: my eye roved 
over the little dessert, set out in old 
fashioned rich silver dishes, then turned 
towards the lady herself, with rings 
and broaches, ear-rings and chains 
enough to reward one for sacking a 
town ; and I said to myself, ‘ Monsoon, 
Monsoon, this is better than long 
marches in the Pyrenees, with a cork 
tree for a bed curtain, and wet grass 
for a mattrass. How pleasantly one 
might jog on in this world, with this 
little country-house for his abode, and 
Donna Maria for a companion.’ 

“T tasted the port, it was delicious. 
Now, I knew very little Portuguese, 
but I made some effort to ask, if there 
was much of it in the cellar. 

* She smiled, and said, ‘ Oh! yes.’ 

“* What a luxurious life one might 
lead here !’ thought I; ¢ and, after all, 
one Providence might remove Don 

manuel.’ 

“TT finished the tile as I thus me- 
ditated. The next was, if possible, 
more crusty. 

“*This is a delicious retreat,’ said 
I, soliloquising. 

“Donna Maria seemed to know 
what was passing in my mind, for she 
smiled too. 

“© Yes,’ said I, in broken Portu- 
guese, ‘one ought to be very happy 
here, Donna Maria.’ 
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* She blushed, and | continued :<= 

«¢ What can one want for more in 
this life ; all the charms that rendered 
Paradise what it was,"—I took her 
hand here—‘ and made Adam blessed.’ 

** Ah, General!’ said she, with a 
sigh, ‘ you are such a flatterer.’ 

‘“«* Who could flatter,” said I, with 
enthusiasm, ‘ when there are not words 
enough to express what he feels,’— 
this was true, for my Portuguese was 
fast failing me—‘ but if ever I was 
happy, it is now.’ 

“1 took another pull at the port. 

“Tf I only thought,’ said e that 
my presence here was not thought un- 
welecome——’ 

* « Fie, General,’ said she, ‘ how 
could you say such a thing ?” 

“* «If I only thought I was not hated, 
said I, tremblingly. 

“* Oh!’ said she again. 

“* Despised.’ 

“* Oot 

**¢ Loathed.’ 

‘* She pressed my hand ; I kissed it; 
she hurriedly snatched it from me, and 
pointed towards a lime tree near, be- 
neath which, in the cool enjoyment of 
his cigar, sat the spare and detested 
figure of Don Emanuel. 

‘«* Yes,’ thought I, ‘ there he is, the 
only bar to my good fortune: were it 
not for him, I should not be long be- 
fore I became possessor of this exeel- 
lent old chateau, with a most indiscre- 
tionary power over the cellar, Don 
Mauricius Monsoon would speedily 
assume his place among the grandees 
of Portugal.’ 

“I know not how long my reverie 
lasted, nor indeed, how the evening 
passed; but I remember well the moon 
was up, and a sky bright with a thou- 
sand stars was shining as I sat beside 
the fair Donna Maria, endeavouring, 
with such Portuguese as it had pleased 
fate to bestow on me, to instruct her 
touching my warlike services and 
deeds of arms. The fourth bottle of 
port was ebbing beneath my eloquence, 
as responsively her heart beat, when I 
heard a slight rustle in the branches 
near. I looked, and, heavens, what a 
sight did I behold! There was little 
Don Emanuel stretched upon the grass, 
with his mouth wide open, his face 
pale as death, his arms stretehed out 
at either side, and his legs stiffened 
straight out. Iran over and asked if 
he were ill, but no answer came. I 
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lifted up an arm, but it fell heavily 

the ground as I let it go; the 
leg did likewise, 1 touched his nose ; 
it was cold. 

“¢ Hollo,’ thought I, ‘is it so: this 
¢omes of mixing water with your 
sherry. I saw where it would end.’ 

“ Now, upon my life, I felt sorry 
for the little fellow ; but, somehow, 
One gets so familiarized with this sort 
of thing in a campaign, that one only 
half feels in a case like this. 

«¢ Yes,’ said I; * man is but grass ; 
but I, for one must make hay when the 
sun shines. Now for the Donna Ma- 
ria,’ for the poor thing was asleep in 
the arbour all this while. 

“* Donna,’ said I, shaking her by 
the elbow ; ‘ Donna,’ said I, ‘don’t be 
shocked at what I'm going to say.’ 

“* Ah! General,’ said she with a 
sigh, ‘say no more; I must not listen 
to you.’ 

“¢ You don't know that,’ said I, 
with a knowing look; ‘you don't 
know that.’ 

« ¢ Why what can you mean ?’ 

“The little fellow is done for,’ 
for the port was working strong now, 
and destroyed all my fine sensibility. 
* Yes, Donna,’ said I, ‘ you are free,’ 
—here I threw myself upon my knees ; 
—‘free to make me the happiest of 
commissaries and the jolliest grandee 
of Portugal that ever , 

“But Don Manuel ?’ 

‘“«* Run out—dry—empty,’ inverting 
a finished decanter, to typify my words 
as I spoke. 

“ ¢ He is not dead,’ said she, with a 
scream. 

** Even so,’ said I, with a hiccup; 
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‘ ordered for service in a better world, 
where there are neither inspections nor 
arrears.’ 

* Before the words were well out, 
she sprung from the bench, and rushed 
over to the spot where the little Don 
lay. What she said or did I know 
not, but the next moment he sat bolt 
upright in the grass, and, as he held 
his jaw with one hand and supported 
himself on the other, vented such a 
torrent of abuse an: insult at me, that, 
for want of Portuguese enough to 
reply, I rejoined in English, in which 
I swore pretty roundly for five mi. 
nutes. Meanwhile, the Donna had 
summoned the servants, who removed 
Don Emanuel to the house; where, 
on my return, I found my luggage 
displayed before the door, with a civil 
hint to deploy in orderly time, and 
take ground elsewhere. 

“In a few days, however, his anger 
cooled down, und I received a polite 
note from Donna Maria, that the Don 
at length began to understand the 
joke, and begged I would return to 
the chdéteau, and that he would expect 
me at dinner the same day.” 

** With which of course, you com- 
plied ?” 

** Which of course I did. Forgive 
your enemies, my dear boy ; it is only 
Christian-like ; and, really, we lived 
very happily ever after: the Donna 
was a mighty clever woman, and a 
dear good soul beside.” 

It was late when the major con- 
cluded his story, so after wishing Fer- 
guson a good night, we took our leave, 
and retired for the night to our quar- 
ters. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—LISBON. 


Tur tramp of horses’ feet, and the 
sound of voices beneath my window, 
roused me from a deep sleep. I sprung 
up, and drew aside the curtain. What 
a strange confusion beset me as I 
looked forth! Before me lay a broad 
and tranquil river, whose opposite 
shore, deeply wooded, and studded 
with villas and cottages, rose abruptly 
from the water's edge: vessels of war 
lay “tranquilly in the stream, their 


ennants trailing in the tide: the 
fond boom of a morning gun rolled 
along the surface, awaking a hundred 
echoes as it passed, and the lazy smoke 
rested for some minutes on the glassy 
water, as it blended with the thin air 
of the morning. 

«“ Where am I?” was my first ques- 
tion to myself, as I continued to look 
from side to side, unable to collect my 
scattered senses. 
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One word sufficed to recall me to 
myself, as I heard Power's voice, from 
without, call out,— 

« Charley! O'Malley, I say! Come 
down here!” 

I hurriedly threw on my clothes, 
and went to the door. 

« Well, Charley! I’ve been put in 
the harness rather sooner than I ex- 
pected. Here’s old Douglas has been 
sitting up all night, writing dispatches ; 
and f must hasten on to head quarters, 
without a moment’s delay. There’s 
work before us, that’s certain; but 
when, where, and how, of that I know 
nothing. You may expect the route 
every moment; the French are still 
advancing. Meanwhile, I have a cou- 
ple of commissions for you to execute. 
First, here's a packet for Hammersley ; 
you are sure to meet him, with the re- 
giment, in a day or two. I have some 
scruples about asking you this—but, 
confound it!—you're too sensible a 
fellow to care ——” 

Here he hesitated; and as I co- 
loured to the eyes, for some minutes 
he seemed uncertain how to proceed. 
At length, recovering himself, he went 
on:— 

“Now for the other. This is a 
most loving epistle from a poor devil of 
a midshipman, written last night, by a 
tallow candle, in the cockpit, contain- 
ing vows of eternal adoration and a 
lock of hair. I promised faithfully to 
deliver it myself; for the Thunderer 
sails for Gibraltar next tide, and he 
cannot go ashore for an instant. How- 
ever, as Sir Arthur's billet may be of 
more importance than the reefer’s, I 
must entrust its safe keeping to your 
hands. Now, then, don’t look so de- 
vilish sleepy ; but rub your eyes, and 
seem to understand what I’m saying. 
This is the address:—La Senhora 
Inez da Rebiera Rua Nuova, oppo- 
site the barber's ;’ you'll not neglect 
it. So now, my dear boy, till our 
next meeting, Adios. 

“Stop! for heaven's sake, not so 
fast, I pray. Where's the street ?” 

“The Strada Nuova. Remember 
Figaro, my boy. Cingue perruche.” 

“ But what am I to do?” 

“To do! what a question! Any 
thing ; every thing. Be a good diplo- 
mate; speak of the torturing agony of 
the lover, for which I can vouch (the 
boy is only fifteen); swear that he is 
to return in a month, first lieutenant 


of the Thunder Bomb, with intentions 
that even Madame Dalrymple would 
approve.” 

‘* What nonsense,” said I, blushing 
to the eyes. 

“ And if that suffice not, I know of 
but one resource.” 

“* Which is?” 

“* Make love to her yourself. Ay, 
even so. Don’t look so costeandall 
vinegar: the girl I hear is a devilish 
pretty one; the house pleasant ; and 
I sincerely wish I could exchange du- 
ties with you; leaving you to make 
your bows to his Excellency the 
C. O. F., and myself free to make 
mine to La Senhora. And now, 
push along, old red-cap.” 

So saying, he made a significant cut 
of his whip at the Portuguese guide, 
and in another moment was out of 
sight. 

My first thought was one of regret 
at Power's departure. For some time 
past we had been inseparable compa- 
nions ; and, notwithstanding the reck- 
less and wild gaiety of his conduct, I 
had ever found him ready to assist me 
inevery difficulty, and that with an ad- 
dress and dexterity a more calculating 
adviser mizht not have possessed. I was 
now utterly alone; for, though Mon- 
soon and the adjutant were still in 
Lisbon, as was also Sparks, I never 
could make intimates of them. 

I ate my breakfast with a heavy 
heart ; my solitary position again sug- 
gesting thoughts of home and kindred. 
Just at this moment my eyes fell upon 
the packet destined for Hammersley : 
I took it up, and weighed it in m 
hand. Alas! thought I, how anid 
of my destiny may lie within that en- 
velope! how fatally may my after life 
be influenced by it! It felt heavy, as 
though there was something besides 
letters. True, too true; there was a 
picture ; Lucy’s portrait! The cold 
drops of perspiration stood upon my 
forehead as my fingers traced the out- 
line of a miniature case in the parcel. 
I became deadly weak, and sank, half- 
fainting, upon a chair. And such is 
the end of my first dream of happi- 
ness? How have I duped, how have 
I deceived myself! For, alas! though 
Lucy had never responded to my prof- 
fered vows of affection, yet had I ever 
nurtured in my heart a secret 
that I was not altogether uncared for. 
Every look she had given me, every 
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word she had spoken, the tone of her 
voice, her step, her every gesture were 
before me; all confirming my delu- 
sion, And yet I could bear no 
more, and burst into tears. 

The loud call of a cavalry trumpet 
aroused me. 

How long I had passed in this state 
of sad despondency I knew not; but 
it was long past noon when I rallied 
myself. My charger was already 
awaiting me ; and a second blast of the 
trumpet told that the inspection in the 
Plaza was about to commence. 

As I continued to dress, I gradually 
rallied from my depressing thoughts ; 
and ere I belted my sabertasch, the 
current of my ideas had turned from 
their train of sadness to one of hardi- 
hood and daring, Lucy Dashwood had 
treated me like a wilful schoolboy. 
Maphap, I may prove myself as gal- 
lant a soldier as even him she has pre- 
ferred before me. 

A third sound of the trumpet cut 
short my reflections, and I sprung 
into the saddle, and hastened towards 
the Plaza. As I dashed along the 


streets, my horse, maddened with the 
impulse that stirred my own heart, 
eurvetted and plunged unceasingly. 


As I reached the Plaza, the crowd 
became dense, and I was obliged to 
pull up. The sound of the music, 
the parade, the tramp of the infantry, 
and the neighing of the horses, were, 
however, too much for my mettlesome 
steed, and he became nearly un- 
manageable ; he plunged fearfully, 
and twice reared as though he would 
have fallen back. As I scattered the 
foot-passengers right and left with 
terror, my eye fell upon one lovely 
girl, who, tearing herself from her 
companion, rushed wildly towards an 
open doorway for shelter ; suddenly, 
however, changing her intention, she 
came forward a few paces, and then, 
as if overcome by fear, stood stock 
still, her hands clasped upon her 
bosom, her eyes upturned, her features 
deadly pale, while her knees seemed 
bending beneath her. Never did I 
behold a more beautiful object: her 
dark hair had fallen loose upon her 
shoulder, and she stood the very idéal 
of the “* Madonna me My 
glance was short as a lightning flash ; 
fer, the same instant, my horse 
swerved, and dashed forwards, right 
at the place where she was standing. 
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One terrific cry rose from the crowd 
who saw her danger. eside her 
stood a muleteer, who had drawn up 
his mule and cart close beside the 
footway for safety: she made one 
effort to reach it, but her outstretched 
arms alone moved, and, paralysed by 
terror, she sank motionless upon the 
pavement. There was but one course 
open to me, now: so, collecting my. 
self for the effort, I threw my horse 
upon his haunches, and then dashing 
the spurs into his flanks, breasted him 
at the mule cart. With one spring 
he rose, and cleared it at a bound, 
while the very air rung with the acela- 
mations of the multitude, and a thou- 
sand bravos saluted me as I alighted 
upon the opposite side. 

“ Well done, O'Malley!” sung out 
the little Adjutant, as I flew past 
and pulled up in the middle of the 
Plaza. 

‘“« Something devilish like Galway in 
that leap,” said a very musical voice 
beside me ; and, at the same instant, 
a tall, soldier-like man, in an undress 
dragoon frock, touched his cap, and 
said, “ A fourteenth man, I perceive, 
sir. May I introduce myself—Major 
O'Shaughnessy.” 

I bowed, and shook the Major's 
proferred hand, while he _ conti- 
nued : — 

“ Old Monsoon mentioned your 
name to us this morning. You came 
out together, if I mistake not ?” 

** Yes; but, somehow, I've missed 
the Major since my landing.” 

« Oh, you'll see him presently ; he'll 
be on parade. By the by, he wishes 
particularly to meet you. We dine 
to-day at the ‘“ Quai de Soderi,” and if 
you're not engaged Yes, this 
is the person,” said he, turning at the 
moment towards a servant, who, with 
a card in his hand, seemed to search 
for some one in the crowd. 

The man approached and handed it 
to me. 

*“ What can this mean;” said I; 
“Don Emanuel de Blacas y Silviero, 
Rua Nuova.” 

“ Why, that’s the great Portuguese 
contractor ; the intendant of half the 
army ; the, richest fellow in Lisbon 
Have you known him long? ” 

« Never heard of him till now ?” 

* By Jove, youre in luck! No 
man gives such dinners; he has such 


acellar. I'll wager a fifty it was his 
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daughter you took in the flying leap a 
while ago. I hear she is a beautiful 
creature.” 

« Yes,” thought I, “‘that must be 
it: and yet, strange enough, | think 
the name and address are familiar to 

e. 
ms Ten to one you've heard Mon- 
soon speak of him; he’s most inti- 
mate there. But here comes the 
Major.” ; ' 

And, as he spoke, the illustrious 
Commissary came forward holding a 
yast bundle of papers in one hand, and 
his anuff-box in the other; and fol- 
lowed by a long string of clerks, con- 
tractors, assistant-surgeons, paymas- 
ters, &c., all eagerly pressing forward 
to be heard. 

“It’s quite impossible; I can’t do it 
to-day. Victualling and physicking 
are very good things, but must be done 
in season. Ihave been up all night at 
the accounts. Haven't I, O’ Malley?” 
—here he winked at me most signifi- 
cantly ;—‘ and then I have the forage 
and stoppage fund to look through, 
—we dine ut six, sharp, said he, sotto 
voce—which will leave me without 
one minute unoccupied for the next 
twenty-four hours. Look to your tog- 
gery this evening; I've something in 
my eye for you, O’ Malley.” 

“ Officers unattached to their several 
corps will fall into the middle of the 
Plaza,” said a deep voice among the 
crowd; and, in obedience to the order, 
I rode forward, and placed myself 
with a number of others, apparently 
newly-joined, in the open square. A 
short gray-haired old colonel, with a 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


Over dinner was a long and uninterest- 
ing one, and, as I found that the major 
was likely to prefer his seat, as chair- 
man of the party, to the seductions 
of ladies’ society, I took the first op- 
portunity of escaping, and left the 
room. 

It was arich moonlight night, as I 
found myself in the street. My way, 
which led along the banks of the 
Tagus, was almost as light as in day 
time, and crowded with walking par- 
ties, who sauntered carelessly along, in 


the enjoyment of the cool refreshing 
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dark eagle look, proceeded to inspect 


us, reading from a paper, as he came 
along : — 

“Mr. Hepton, 6th Foot; commis- 
sion bearing date 11th January; drill- 
ed; proceed to Ovar and join his regi- 
ment.” 

* Mr. Gronow, Fusileer Guards; 
remains with depot.” 

“Captain Mortimer, Ist Dragoons; 
appointed aid-de-camp to the general 
commanding the cavalry brigade.” 

“ Mr. Sparks: where is Mr. Sparks? 
Mr. Sparks, absent from parade : make 
a note of it.” “ 

« Mr. O’ Malley, 14thLight Dragoons. 
Mr. O'Malley: oh, I remember; I 
have received a letter from Sir George 
Dashwood coneerning you. You will 
hold yourself in readiness to march. 
Your friends desire that, before you 
may obtain any staff appointment, you 
should have the opportunity of seeing 
some service. Am I to understand 
such is your wish?” 

‘€ Most certainly.” 

“ May I have the pleasure of your 
company at dinner to-day ?” 

“Tregret that I have already ae- 
cepted an invitation to dine with Major 
Monsoon.” 

‘* With Major Monsoon! ah, indeed! 
Perhaps it might be as well I should 
mentioa—but no matter. I wish you 
good morning.” 

So saying, the little Colonel rode 
off, leaving me to suppose that my 
dinner engagement had not raised me 
in his estimation, though why I could 
not exactly determine, 


+—THE RUA NUOVA, 


night air. On inquiring, I discovered 
that the Rua Nuova was at the ex- 
tremity of the city; but, as the road 
led along by the river, I did not regret 
the distance, but walked on with in- 
creasing pleasure at the charms of so 
heavenly a climate and country. 

After three quarters of an hour's 
walk, the streets became by degrees 
less and less crowded. A solitary 
party passed me now and then; the 
buz of distant voices succeeded to the 
gay laughter and merry tones of the 


passing groups, and at length my own 
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footsteps alone awoke the echoes along 
the deserted pathway. I stopped 
every now and then to gaze upon the 
tranquil river, whose eddies were 
circling in the pale silver of the moon- 
light. I listened with attentive ear, 
as the night breeze wafted to me the 
far off sound of a guitar, and the deep 
tones of some lover's serenade ; while 
again the tender warbling of the night- 
ingale came borne across the stream, 
on a wind rich with the odour of the 
orange-tree. 

As thus [ lingered on my way, the 
time stole on; and it was near midnight 
ere I roused myself from the reverie 
surrounding objects had thrown about 
me. I stopped suddenly, and for some 
minutes I struggled with myself to 
discover if I was really awake. As 
I walked along, lost in my reflections, 
I had cateet a little garden beside 
the river ; fragrant plants and lovely 
flowers bloomed on every side; the 
orange, the camelia, the cactus, and 
the rich laurel of Portugal were 
blending their green and golden hues 
around me, while the very air was 
filled with delicious music. * Was it a 
dream, could such ecstasy be real?” I 
asked myself, as the rich notes swelled 
upwards, in their strength, and sunk 
in soft cadence to tones of melting 
harmony now bursting forth in the 
full force of gladness, the voices 
blended together in one stream of 
mellow music, and, suddenly ceasing, 
the soft but thrilling shake of a female 
voice rose upon the air, and, in its 

laintive beauty, stirred the very 

eart. The proud tramp of martial 
music succeeded to the low wailing 
ery of agony; then came the crash of 
battle, the clang of steel; the thunder 
of the fight rolled on in all its majesty, 
increasing in its maddening excitement 
till it ended in one loud shout of vic- 


tory. ; 

"hn was still; not a breath moved, 
not a leaf stirred, and again was I re- 
lapsing into my dreamy scepticism, 
when again the notes swelled upwards 


in concert. But now their accents 
were changed, and. in low, subdued 
tones, faintly and slowly uttered, the 

ayer of thanksgiving rose to heaven, 
and spoke their gratefulness. I al- 
most fell upon my knees, and already 
the tears filled my eyes, as I drank in 
the sounds. My heart was full to 
bursting, and, even now as I write it, 
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my pulse throbs as I remember the 
hymn of the Abencerrages. 

When I rallied from my trance of 
excited pleasure, my first t ought was 
—where was I, and how came | there? 
Before I could resolve my doubts upon 
the question, my attention was turned 
in another direction, for close beside 
me the branches moved forwards, and 
a pair of arms were thrown around 
my neck, while a delicious voice cried 
out, in an accent of childish delight 
“ Trovado!"’ At the same instant a 
lovely head sank upon my shoulder, 
covering it with tresses of long brown 
hair. The arms pressed me still more 
closely, till I felt her very heart beat- 
ing against my side. 

“ Mio fradre,” said a soft tremblin 
voice, as her fingers played in my hair 
and patted my temples. 

What a situation mine! I well 
knew that some mistaken identity had 
been the cause, but still, I could not 
repress my inclination to return the 
embrace, as I pressed my lips upon the 
fair forehead that leaned upon my 
bosom; at the same moment she 
threw back her head, as if to look me 
more fully in the face. One glance 
sufficed: blushing deeply over her 
cheeks and neck, she sprung from my 
arms, and uttering a faint cry, stag- 
gered against a tree. In an instant I 
saw it was the lovely girl I had met in 
the morning, and, without losing a se- 
cond, I poured out apologies for my 
intrusion, with all the eloquence [ 
was master of, till she suddenly inter- 
rupted me by asking if I spoke French? 
Searcely had I recommended my ex- 
cuses in that language, when a third 
party appeared upon the stage. This 
was a short elderly man, in a green 
uniform, with several decorations upon 
his breast, and a cocked hat, with a 
most flowing plume in his right 
hand. 

‘“*May I beg to know whom I have 
the honour of receiving ?” inquired he, 
in very excellent English, as he ad- 
vanced with a look of very ceremonious 
but distant politeness. 

I immediately explained that, pre- 
suming upon the card which his ser- 
vant had presented me, I had resolved 
on paying my respects, when a mistake 
had led me accidently into his garden. 

My apologies had not come to an 
end, when he folded me in his arms 
and overwhelmed me with thanks; at 
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the same time saying a few words in 
Portuguese to his daughter, she stoop- 
ed down and taking my hand gently 
within her own, touched it with her 
iPr his piece of touching courtesy— 
which I afterwards found meant little 
or nothing—affected me deeply at the 
time, and I felt the blood rush to my 
face and forehead, half in pride, half 
in a sense of shame. My confusion 
was, however, of short duration, for, 
taking my arm, the old gentleman led 
me along a few paces, and turning 
round aclump of olives, entered a little 
summer house. Here a considerable 
party were assembled, which for their 
picturesque effect could scarcely have 
been better managed on the stage. 

Beneath the mild lustre of a large 
lamp of stained glass, half hid in the 
overhanging boughs, was spread a table 
covered with vessels of gold and silver 
plate of gorgeous richness ; drinking 
eups and goblets of antique pattern 
shone among cups of Sévres china or 
Venetian glass ; delicious fruit, looking 
a thousand times more tempting for 
being contained in baskets of silver fo- 
liage, peeped from amid a profusion of 
fresh flowers, whose odour was con- 
tinually shed around by a slight jet 
deau that played among the leaves. 
Around, upon the grass, seated upon 
cushions or reclining on Genoa carpets, 
were several beautiful girls, in most 
becoming costumes ; their dark locks 
and darker eyes speaking of “ the soft 
south,” while their expressive gestures 
and animated looks betokened a race 
whose temperament is glowing as their 
clime. There were several men also, 
the greater number of whom appeared 
in uniform—bronzed, soldier-like fel- 
lows, who had the jaunty air and easy 
carriage of their calling—among whom 
was one Englishman, or at least so I 
guessed from his wearing the uniform 
of a heavy dragoon regiment. 

“ This is my daughter's féte,” said 
Don Emanuel, as he ushered me into the 
assembly ; “her birthday ; a sad day 
it might have been for us, had it not 
been for your courage and forethought.” 
So saying he commenced a recital of 
my adventure to the bystanders, who 
overwhelmed me with civil speeches 
and a shower of soft looks that com- 
leted the fascination of the fairy scene. 

eanwhile, the fair Inez had made 
room for me beside her, and I found 
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myself at once the lion of the .party ; 
each vieing with her neighbour who 
should show me most attention. La 
Senhora herself directing her convers- 
ation exclusively to me; a circum- 
stance which, considering the awkward- 
ness of our first meeting, I felt no small 
surprise at, and which led me, some- 
what maliciously I confess, to make a 
half allusion to it, feeling some interest 
at ascertaining for whom the flattering 
reception was really intended. 

‘* I thought you were Charles,” said 
she, blushing in answer to my question. 

* And you were right,” said I, “I 
am Charles.” 

“ Nay, but I meant my Charles.” 

There was something of touching 
softness in the tones of these few words 
that made me half wish I were her 
Charles. Whether my look evinced 
as much or not, I cannot tell, but she 
speedily added :— 

“He is my brother; he is captain 
in the cagadores, and I expected him 
here this evening. Some one saw a 
figure pass the the gate and conceal 
himself in the trees, and I was sure it 
was him.” 

‘“* What a disappointment,” said I. 

** Yes; was it not?” said she, hur. 
riedly ; and then, as if remembering 
how ungracious was the speech, she 
blushed more deeply and hung down 
her head. 

Just at this moment, as I looked up, 
I caught the eye of the English officer 
fixed steadfastly upon me. He was a 
tall fine-looking fellow, of about two 
or three and thirty, with marked and 
handsome features, which, however, 
conveyed an expression of something 
sneering and sinister, that struck me 
the moment I saw him. His glass was 
fixed in his eye, and I perceived that 
he regarded us both with a look of no 
common interest. My attention didnot, 
however, dwell long upon the circum- 
stance, for Don Emanuel, coming be- 
hind my shoulder, asked me if I would 
not take out his daughter in the bolero 
they were just forming. 

To my shame I was obliged to con- 
fess that I had never even seen the 
dance ; and while I continued to ex- 
press my resolve to correct the errors 
of my education, the Englishman came 
up and asked the Senhora to be his 
partner This put the very key-stone 
upon my annoyance, and | had half 
turned angrily away from the spot, 
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when I heard her decline his invitation, 
and avow her determination not to 
dance. 

There was something which pleased 
me so much at this refusal, that I could 
not help turning upon her a look of 

ateful acknowledgment; but, as I 

id so, I once more encountered the 
gaze of the Englishman, whose knitted 
brows and compressed lips were bent 
upon me in a manner there was no 
mistaking. This was neither the fitting 
time nor place to seek any explanation 
of the circumstance ; so wisely resolv- 
ing to wait a better occasion, I turned 
away and resumed my attentions to- 
wards my fair companion. 

“ Then you don't care for the bo- 
lero ?” said I, as she re-seated herself 
upon the grass. 

Oh! I delight in it,” said she en- 
thusiastically. 

“ But you refused to dance?” 

She hesitated, blushed, tried to mut- 
ter something, and was silent. 

“J had determined to learn it,” 
said I, half jestingly; “but, if you 
will not dance with me——” 

“ Yes ;. that I will—indeed I will.” 

“ But you declined my countryman. 
Is it because he is inexpert ?” 

“ Senhor,”—she hesitated ; looked 
confused for some minutes ; at length, 
colouring slightly, she said, “I have 
already made one rude speech to you 
this evening ; I fear lest I shall make 
a second, ‘Tell me, is Captain Tre- 
vyllian your friend ?” 

“ If you mean that gentleman yon- 
der, I never saw him before.” 

« Nor heard of him ?” 

“Nor that either. We are total 
strangers to each other.” 

“ Well then, I may confess it. I do 
not like him. My father prefers him 
to any one else, invites him daily here, 
and, in fact, instals him as his first fa- 
vourite. But, still, I cannot like him, 
and yet I have done my best to do so.” 

* Indeed !” said I, pointedly. * What 
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Tue first object which presented itself 
to my eye, the next morning, was the 
midshipman’s packet, intrusted to my 
eare by Power. 1 turned it over to 
read the address more earefully, and 
what was my surprise to find that the 
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are his chief demerits ? Is he not agree. 
able? is he not clever ?” 

Oh! on the contrary, most agree. 
able ; fascinating, I should say, in con. 
versation ; has travelled; seen a great 
deal of the world ; is very accomplished 
and has distinguished himself on seve. 
ral occasions ; he wears, as you see, a 
Portuguese order.” 

« And, with all that, : an 

* And with all that, I cannot bear 
him. He is a duellist, a notorious 
duellist. My brother, too, knows more 
of him, and avoids him. But let us 
not'speak further ; I see his eyes are 
again fixed on us; and somehow, I 
fear him, without well knowing where. 
fore.” 

A movement among the party; 
shawls and mantillas were sought for 
on all sides ; and the preparations for 
leave-taking appeared general. Before, 
however, I had time to express my 
thanks for my hospitable reception, the 
guests had assembled in a circle around 
the Signora, and, toasting her with a 
parting bumber, they commenced in 
concert a little Portuguese song of fare- 
well; each verse concluding with a 
good night, which, as they separated 
and held their way homewards, might 
now and then be heard, rising upon 
the breeze, and wafting their last 
thoughts back to her. ‘The conclud- 
ing verse, which struck me much, I 
have essayed to translate. It ran some- 
how thus :— 


The morning breezes chill 

Now close our joyous scene, 
And yet we linger still, 

Where we've so happy been. 
How blest were it to live 

With hearts like ours so light, 
And only part to give 

One long and last Good Night, 

Good Night! 


With many an invitation to renew 
my visit, most kindly preferred by Don 
Emanuel, and warmly seconded by his 
daughter, I, too, wished my good night, 
and turned my steps homeward. 


THE VILLA. 


name was that of my fair friend, Donna 
Inez. 

“This certainly thickens the plot,” 
thought I; “and so I have now fallen 
upon the real Simon Pure, and the 
reefer has had the good fortune to disé 
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tance the dragoon. Well, thus much, 
I cannot say that I regret it. Now, 
however, for the parade, and then for 
the villa. : 

« ] say, O'Malley,” cried out Mon- 
soon, as I appeared on the Plaza, “ I 
have accepted an invitation for you to- 
day. We dine across the river. Be 
at my quarters a little before six, and 
we'll go together.” 

I should rather have declined the 
invitation, but, not well knowing why, 
and having no ready excuse, acceded 
and promised to be punctual. 

« You were at Don Emanuel’s last 
night; I heard of you.” 

“Yes: I spent a most delightful 
evening.” 

“That's your ground, my boy; a 
million of moidores, and such a cam- 
pagna in Valencia ; a better thing than 
the Dalrymple affair. Don't blush. I 
know it all. But stay; here they 
come.” 

As he spoke, the general command- 
ing, with a numerous staff, rode for- 
ward. As they passed I recognised a 
face which I had certainly seen before, 
andin a moment remembered it was 
the dragoon of the evening before. 


He passed quite close, and fixing his 
eyes steadfastly on me, evinced no sign 
of recognition. 

The parade lasted above two hours, 
and it was with a feeling of impatience 
I mounteda fresh horse to canter out to 


the villa. When I arrived, the servant 
informed me that Don Emanuel was 
in the city, but that the Senhora was in 
the garden; offering, at the same time, 
to escort me. Declining this honor, I 
intrusted my horse to his keeping, and 
took my way towards the arbour where 
last I had seen her. 

I had not walked many paces when 
the sound of a guitar struck on my ear. 
I listened. It was the Senhora’s voice. 
She was singing a little Venetian can- 
zonetta, in a low, soft, warbling tone, 
as one lost in a reverie, as though the 
music was a mere accompaniment to 
some pleasant thought. I peeped 
through the dense leaves, and there 
she sat upon a low garden seat; an 
open book upon the rustic table be- 
fore her; beside her, embroidery, 
which seemed only lately abandoned. 
As I looked she placed her guitar upon 
the ground, and began to play with a 
oan spaniel, that seemed to have 
waited with impatience for some testi- 
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mony of favour. A moment more, and 
she grew weary of this, then heaving a 
long but gentle sigh, leaned hack upon 
her chair, and seemed lost in thought. 
I now had ample time to regard her, 
and certainly, never beheld anything 
more lovely. There was a character 
of classic beauty, and her brow, though 
fair and ample, was still strongly mark- 
ed upon the temples; the eyes being 
deep and squarely set, imparted a look 
of intensity to her features which their 
own softness alone subdued ; while the 
short upper lip, which trembled with 
every passing thought, spoke of a na- 
ture tender and impressionable, and yet 
impassioned, Her foot and ankle 
peeped from beneath her dark robe, 
and, certainly, nothing could be more 
faultless ; while her hand, fair as mar- 
ble, blue veined and dimpled, played 
amid the long tresses of her hair, that, 
as if in the wantonness of beauty, fell 
carelessly upon her shoulders. 

It was some time before I could tear 
myself from the fascination of so much 
beauty, and needed no common effort 
to leave the spot, as I made a short 
détour in the garden before approach- 
ing the arbour, She saw me as I 
came forward, and, kissing her hand 
gaily, made room for me beside her. 

‘I have been fortunate in finding 
you alone, Senhora,” said J, as I seated 
myself by her side; “for I am the 
bearer di letter to you. How far it 
may interest you I know not, but to 
the writer's feelings I am bound to 
testify.” 

“ A letter to me? you jest, surely,” 

“That I am in earnest, this will 
show,” said I, producing the packet. 

She took it from my hands, turned 
it about and about, examined the seal, 
while, half doubtingly, she said— 

«* The name is mine ; but, sti/l——” 

* You fear to open it: is it not so? 
But, after all, you need not be sur- 
prised if it's from Howard: that’s his 
name, I think.” 

* Howard! from little Edward!” 
exclaimed she enthusiastically ; and, 
tearing open the letter, she pressed it 
to her lips, her eyes sparkling with 
pleasure, and her cheek glowing a; she 
read. I watched her as she ran ra- 
pidly over the lines; and I confess 
that, more than once, a pang of dis- 
content shot through my heart that 
the midshipman’s letter could call up 
such interest; not that I Was in love 
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with her myself, but yet, I know not through the medium of friend, to sa: 
how it was, I had fancied her affec- that his sentiments are not ceenss'C 
tions unengaged, and, without asking me. Besides, I have really ledged 
myself wherefore, I wished as much, myself to support the prayer of his pe- 
« Poor dear boy,” said she, as she _ tition.” , 
came to the end. ‘* How very good of you! for which 
How these few and simple words reason, you've forgotten, if not lost 
sank into my heart as I remembered _ the lock of hair.” , 
how they had once been uttered to “That you shall have to-morrow,” 
myself, and in perhaps no very dis- said I, pressing my hand solemnly to 
similar circumstances. my heart. 
“But where is the souvenir he “ Well, then, don’t forget it: but 
aks of?” said she. hush, here comes Captain Trevyllian. 
“The souvenir. I'm not aware So re say Lisbon really pleases you,” 
rs said she, in a tone of voice totally 
“Oh, I hope you have not lost the changed, as the dragoon of the pre. 
lock of hair he sent me !” ceding evening approached. 
I was quite dumfounded at this, and “ Mr. O'Malley, Captain Trevyl. 
could not remember whether I had lian.” 
received it from Power or not; so We bowed stiffly and haughtily to 
answered at random. each other, as two men salute who are 
“ Yes: I must have left it onmy unavoidably obliged to bow, with every 
table.” wish on either side to avoid acquaint. 
«“ Promise me, then, to bring it to- ance. So I, at least, construed his 
morrow with you.” bow; so I certainly intended my own. 
“ Certainly,” said I, with something It requires no common tact to give 
of pique in my manner. “If I find conversation the appearance of uncon- 
such a means of making my visit an straint and ease when it is evident that 
agreeable one, I shall certainly not each person opposite is labouring under 
omit it.” excited feelings ; so that, notwithstand- 
“You are quite right,” said she, ing the Sevhora’s efforts to engage our 
either not noticing, or not caring for attention by the common-places of the 
the tone of my reply. “ You will, in- day, we remained almost silent, and, 
deed, be a welcome messenger. Do after a few observations of no interest, 
you know, he was one of my lovers?” _—_— took our several leaves. Here again 
“One of them! Indeed! Then a new source of awkwardness arose ; 
pray how many do you number at this _ for, as we walked together towards the 
moment ?” house, where our horses stood, neither 
«“ What a question! as if I could party seemed disposed to speak. 
possibly count them. Besides there “You are probably returning to 
are so many absent; some on leave, Lisbon,” said he coldly. I assented 
some deserters, perhaps, that I might by abow. Upon which, drawing his 
be reckoning some among my troops, bridle within his arm, he bowed once 
who, possibly, form part of the forces more, and turned away in an opposite 
of the enemy. Do you know little direction; while I, glad to be relieved 
Howard?” of an unsought for companionship, 
“I cannot say that we are person- returned alone to the town. 
ally acquainted, but I am enabled, 
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Ir was with no peculiar pleasure that which all were acted either by himself 
I dressed for our dinner party. Ma- or some member of his family. The 
jor O'Shaughnessy, our host, was one company consisted of the adjutant, 
of that class of my countrymen I cared Monsoon, Ferguson, Trevyllian, and 
least for—a riotous, good-natured, some eight or ten officers with whom I 
noisy, loud-swearing, punch-drinking was unacquainted. Asis usual on such 
western; full of stories of impossible occasions, the wine circulated freely, 
fox hunts, and unimaginable duels, and amid the din and clamour of ex- 
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cited conversation, the fumes of Bur- 
gundy, and the vapour of cigar smoke, 
we most of us became speedily mysti- 
fed. As for me, my evil destiny 
would have it, that I wats placed ex- 
actly opposite Trevyllian, with whom 
upon more than one occasion I hap- 
pened to differ in opinion, and the 
question was in itself some trivial and 
unimportant one ; yet the tone which 
he assumed, and of which I too could 
not divest myself in reply, boded any- 
thing rather than an amicable feeling 
between us. The noise and turmoil 
about, prevented the others remarking 
the circumstance ; but I could per- 
ceive in his manner what | deemed a 
studied determination to promote a 
quarrel, while I felt within myself a 
most unchristian-like desire to indulge 
his fancy. 

“ Worse fellows at passing the bot- 
tle than Trevyllian and O’ Malley there, 
I have rarely sojourned with,” cried 
the major; “look if they hav’nt got 
eight decanters between them—and 
bere we are in a state of African 
thirst.” 

“ How can you expect him to think 
of the thirst when such perfumed bil- 
lets as that come showering upon 
him ?” said the adjutant, alluding to a 
rose-coloured epistle a servant had 
placed within my hands. 

“ Eight miles of a stone-wall coun- 
try in fifteen minutes !—devil a lie in 
it!” said O'Shaughnessy, striking the 
table with his clenched fist: * show 
me the man ‘id deny it !” 

“ Why, my dear fellow !” 

“Don't be dearing me. Is it no 
you'll be saying to me. Listen now— 
there’s O'Reilly there—Where is 
he? He's under the table! well, it’s 
the same thing.—Ilis mother had a 
fox: had luck to you, don’t scald 
me with the jug! his mother had a 
fox-cover in Shinrohan.” 

When O'Shaughnessy had got thus 
far in his narrative, I had the oppor- 
tunity of opening my note, which 
merely contained the following words: 
— «Come to the ball at the Casino, 
and bring the cadeau you promised me.” 

I had scarcely read this over once, 
when a roar of laughter at something 
said, attracted my attention. I looked 
up and perceived Trevyllian’s eyes 
bent upon me with the fierceness of a 
tiger—the veins in his forehead were 
swollen and distorted, and the whole 
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expression of his face betokened rage 
and passion. Resolved no longer to 
submit to such evident determination 
to insult, | was rising from my place 
at table, when, as if anticipating my 
intention, he pushed back his chair, 
and left the room. Fearful of at- 
tracting attention by immediately fol- 
lowing him, I affected to join in the 
conversation around me, while my 
temples throbbed, and my hands tin- 
gled with impatience to get away. 

“ Poor M‘Manus,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, “rest his soul, he'd have puz- 
zled the bench of bishops for hard 
words : upon my conscience I believe 
he spent his mornings looking for them 
in the Old Testament—sure ye might 
have heard what happened to him; at 
Banagher, when he commanded the 
Kilkennys—ye never heard the story ; 
well then, ye shall: push the sherry 
along first though—old Monsoon there 
always keeps it lingering beside his 
left arm !” 

« Well, when Peter was lieutenant- 
colonel of the Kilkennys—who, I may 
remark, en passant, as the French say, 
were the seediest-looking devils in the 
whole service ; he never let them alone 
from morning till night, drilling and 
pipe-claying, and polishing them up! 
‘ Nothing will make soldiers of you,’ 
said.Peter ; ‘but, by the rock of Cashel, 
I'll keep you as clean as a new musket!’ 
Now poor Peter himself was not a very 
warlike figure—he measured five feet 
one in his tallest boots ; but certainly, 
if nature denied him length of stature, 
she compensated for it in another way, 
by giving him a taste for the longest 
words in the language! An extra 
syllable or so in a word, was always a 
strong recommendation; and when- 
ever he could not find one to his mind, 
he'd take some quaint, outlandish one, 
that more than once led to very awk- 
ward results. Well, the regiment was 
one day drawn up for parade in the 
town of Banagher, and as M‘Manus 
came down the lines, he stopped oppo- 
site one of the men, whose face, hands, 
and accoutrements exhibited a woeful 
contempt of his orders. The fellow 
looked more like a turf-stack than a 
light-company man! ‘ Stand out, sir,’ 
cried M‘Manus, in a boiling passion. 
‘ Sergeant O’Toole, inspect this indi- 
vidual.’ Now the sergeant was rather 
a favourite with Mac. ; for he always 
pretended to ene his phrase. 
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ology, and, in consequence, was pro- 
nounced by the colonel a very superior 
man for his station in life. ‘* Ser- 
geant,’ said he, ‘we shall make an ex- 
emplary illustration of our system 
here !’ 

« ¢ Yes, sir,’ said the sergeant, sorely 
puzzled at the meaning of what he 
spoke ! 

“*Bear him to the Shannon, and 
lave him there:’” this he said in a 
kind of Coriolanus tone, with a toss up 
of his head, and a wave of his right 
arm—signs, whenever he made them, 
incontestably showing that further par- 
ley was out of the question, and that 
he had summed up, and charged the 
jury for good and all. 

4d, -~ him in the river ?’ said 
O'Toole, his eyes starting from the 
sockets, and his whole face working in 
strong anxiety ; ‘is it lave him in the 
river, your honour means ?” 

«*T have spoken,’ said the little 
man, bending an ominous frown upon 
the sergeant; which, whatever con- 
struction he might have put upon his 
words, there was no mistaking. 

«¢ Well, well, av it's God's will he’s 
drowned, it will not be on my head,’ 
says O'Toole, as he marched the fellow 
away between two rank and file. 

“ The parade was nearly over when 
Mac. happened to see the sergeant 
coming up, all splashed with water, 
and looking quite tired. 

“«Have you obeyed my 
said he. 

« ¢ Yes, yer honor ; and tough work 
we had of it, for he struggled hard!’ 

«¢ And where is he now?’ 

« ¢ Oh, troth he’s there safe! divil a 
fear, he'll get out !" 

“* Where?” said Mac. 

“* In the river, yer honor.’ 

“* What have you done, you scoun- 
drel ?’ 

* ¢ Didn't I do as you bid me?’ says 
he, ‘did'nt I throw him in, and lave 


orders ?’ 


Cis PTOR 


I wap searcely gone a hundred yards 


from my quarters, when the great 
tramp of horses’ feet attracted my at- 
tention. 1 stopped to listen, and soon 
heard the jingle of dragoon z¢voutre- 
ments, as the noiso_oime nearer. Tho 
koe was dark, but porfectly stil ; and 

berore | stood mary minutes, J heard 


‘Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. 
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[leave] him there?’ And faith so they 
did ; and if he was'nt a good owlmaied, 
and ‘got over to Moystown, there's little 
doubt but he'd have been drowned, 
and all because Peter M‘Manus could 
not express himself like a Christian,” 
In the laughter which followed 
O'Shaughnessy’s story, I took the 
opportunity of making my escape from 
the party, and succee ed in aining the 
stroet unobserved. Though the note 
I had just read was not signed, I had 
no doubt from whom it came ; so I 
hastened at once to my quarters, to 
make search for the lock of Joe How- 
ard’s hair, to which the Senhora al- 
luded. What was my mortification, 
however, to discover, that no such 
thing could be found anywhere. [| 
searched all my drawers —I tossed 
about my papers and letters—I hunted 
every likely. every unlikely spot [| 
could think of, but in vain ; now curs- 
ing my carelessness for having lost it— 
now swearing most solemnly to my- 
self that I never could have received 
it: what was to be done? it was al- 
ready late—my only thought was how 
to replace it. If I only knew the co- 
lour, any other lock of hair would 
doubtless do just as well. The chances 
were, as Howard was young, and an 
Englishman, that his hair was light— 
light-brown probably: something like 
my own—of course it was! why didn't 
that thought occur to me before ? how 
stupid [ was! So saying, I seizeda 
pair of scissors and cut a long lock 
beside my temple; which, in a calm 
moment, I might have hesitated about. 
Yes, thought I, she'll never discover 
the ‘cheat ; and besides, I do feel—I 
know not exactly why—rather gratified 
to think that I shall have left this sou- 
venir behind me, even though it call up 
other recollections than of me. So 
thinking, I wrapped my cloak about 
me, and hastened towards the Casino. 


ROUTE. 


the tones of a voice, which I well 
knew could belong to but one, and 
that, Fred Power. 

“Fred Power,” said 1, shouting at 
the same fis ne at the top of my voice—~ 
* Power, 

* Ah, Charley, that you? Como 
wlong to the adijutanteg sgneral s quate 
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ters. I'm charged with some import- 
ant dispatches, and can’t stop till I’ve 
delivered them. — Come along, I’ve 
glorious news for you!” So saying, 
he dashed spurs to his horse, and fol- 
lowed by ten mounted dragoons, 
gallopped past. Power's few and hur- 
ried words had so excited my curiosity, 
that I turned at once to follow him, 
questioning myself as I walked along, 
to what he could possibly allude. He 
knew of my attachment to Lucy 
Dashwood—could he mean anything of 
her? but what could I expect there ? 
by what flattery could I picture to my- 
self any chance of success in that quar- 
ter; and yet, what other news could 
I care for or value, than what bore 
upon her fate upon whom my own de- 
pended. Thus ruminating, I reached 
the door of the spacious building in 
which the adjutant-general had taken 
up his abode, and soon found myself 
among a crowd of persons, whom the 
rumour of some important event had 
assembled there, though no one could 
tell what had occurred. Before many 
minutes the door opened, and Power 
came out, and bowing hurriedly to a 
few, and whispering a word or two as he 
passed down the steps, he seized me by 
the arm and led me across the street. 

« Charley,” said he, “ the curtain’s 
rising—the piece is about to begin— 
a new commander-in-chief is sent out : 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, my boy, the 
finest fellow in England; is to head us 
on, and we march to-morrow. There’s 
news for you!” A raw boy, unread, 
uninformed as I was, I knew but little 
of his career whose name had even 
then shed such lustre upon our army ; 
but the buoyant tone of Power as he 
spoke, the kindling energy of his 
voice roused me and I felt every inch 
a soldier. As I grasped his hand, in 
delighted enthusiasm, I lost all me- 
mory of my disappointment, and in the 
heating throb that shook my head, I 
felt how deeply slept the ardour of 
military glory that first led me’ from 
my home to see a battle-field. 

“There goes the news ?” said Fre- 
derick, pointing as he spoke to a 
recket, that shot wp into the sky, and 
as it broke into ten thousand stars, il- 
luminated the broad stream, where the 
ships of war lay darkly resting: in 
another moment, the whole air shone 
with similar fires,—while the deep roll 
of the drum sounded alonz the silent 
streets, and the city, so lately sunk ia 
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sleep, became, as if by magic, thronged 
with crowds of people, the sharp clang 
of the cavalry trumpet blended wi 
the gay carol of the light-infantry 
bugle, and the heavy tramp of the 
march was heard in the distance. AW 
was excitement, all bustle ; but in the 
joyous tone of every voice, we spoke 
a longing anxiety to meet the ene; 
my. The gay reckless tone of an Irish 
song would occasionally reach us, as 
some Connaught ranger, or some 
seventy-eighth man passed, his knap- 
sack on his back: or the low monoto- 
nous pibroch of the highlander, swell- 
ing into a war-cry, as some kilted corps 
drew up their ranks together. We 
turned to regain our quarters, when, 
at the corner of a street, we came sud- 
denly upon a merry party, seated around 
a table, before a little inn—a large 
street lamp, unhung for the occasion, 
had been placed in the midst of them, 
and shewed us the figures of several 
soldiers in undress at the end, and, 
raised a little above his compeers, sat 
one, whom, by the unfair proportion 
he assumed of the conversation, not 
less than by the musical intonation of 
his voice, I soon recognised as my 
man, Mickey Free, 

“T'll be hanged, if that’s not your 
fellow there, Charley,” said Power, 
as he came to a dead stop a few yards 
off. 

“ What an impertinent varlet he is 
—only to think of him there, presiding 
ainong aset of fellows, that have fought 
every battle in the peninsular: war at 
this moment, I'll be hanged, if he is 
not going to sing.” 

Here a tremendous thumping upon 
the table announced the fact, and after 
a few preliminary observations from 
Mike, illustrative of his respect to the 
service, in which ke had so often dis- 
tinzuished himself, he began to the air 
of the “ New May Moon,” a ditty, of 
which I only recollect the following 
verses :— 

* The picquets are fast retreating boys— 

‘The last tattoo is beating, boys; 

So let every man 


Finish his can 
And drink to our next merry mecting, boys! 


Thecolone! so gaily prancing, boys, 

Has a wonderful trick of advancing, boys; 
When he -ings out so large, 
* Fix bayonets and charge,’ 

He sets all the Frenchmen a-dancing, boys ! 


Let Mounseer look over so big my be © 

Who cares for fighting a fig my boys ~ 
When we play Garryowen, 
He'd rather go home, 

For somehow he's no taste for a jig. my boys!” 





This admirable lyric seemed to have 

& perfect success, if one were only to 

udge from the thundering of voices, 

and drinking vessels, which fol- 

lowed ; while a venerable owe 

t rose to propose Mr. Free’s 

health, and speedy promotion to 
him. 

We stood for several minutes in ad- 

miration of the party ; when the loud 


awakened us to the thought that our 
moments were numbered. 

“ Good night, Charley !” said 
Power, as he shook my hand warmly ; 
“good night! It will be your last 
night under a curtain for some months 
to come : make the most of it. Adieu!” 

So saying, we parted: he to his 
quarters, and I to all the confusion of 
my baggage, which Jay in most ad. 


roll of the drums beating to arms mired disorder about my room. 
‘ 


STANZAS, RY JAMES G. SMALL, 


My thoughts, my dreams, are all of thee, 
Though absent still thou seemest near, 
Thine image every where I see, 
Thy voice in every gale I hear. 


When softly o'er the evening sky 

The stars come twinkling one by one, 
The star of eve arrests my eye 

As if it lit the sky alone. 


So like its tranquil lustre seems 
The light of that soft eve of thine, 
That star of Hope whese cheering beams 
Upon my heart so swectly shine. 


The lake whose placid waters lic, 
Calin and unvuffled by the wind, 
Gives a fair imae to mine eye 
Of thy screnely pensive mind. 


The streams that wander glad and free 
And make sweet music as they flow, 

Remind me of thine hours of glee, 
Thy playful arts to banish woe. 


Thy soul is imaged by the hills 
That stand unshaken by the blast, 

And hence the hope my bosom fills 
Thou wilt be constant to the last. 


i a i i i. i cee ee es et i ee, i, 


Whate'er in this fair earth I sce 

"Mong Nature's forms that's pure and bright, 
Reminds me ever, love, of thee 

And brings thine image to my sight. 


- - 


Edinburgh, 
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THE HOMERIC DIGAMMA,® 


Ir must be evident to any person who 
examines the Homeric poems, as they 
have been handed down to us, and con- 
siders the history of the Greek alpha- 
bet, as far as our slender information 
on this latter subject enables us to do, 
that they are at present very different, 
at least in orthography and verbal 
flexions, from the form in which they 
appeared when first committed to 
writing. ‘The double consonants, # 
and ¥, for instance, are to be found in 
every modern edition of the poems 
(with the exception of Payne Knight's); 
they were wanting in the old Attic 
alphabet, their place being supplied by 
x3 and #3, until introduced (according 
to Suidas and Pliny), by Simonides, 
the Chian, about the time of the Per- 
sian invasion. Simple E was used 
both for short and long e, and for the 
dipthong «; also, as appears from the 
Potidean inscription, © for the sounds 
o,, and #. In fact, those splendid 
relics of antiquity, after having under- 
. gone the repeated recitations of half- 
learned rhapsodists, and the hyper- 
critical emendations of fastidious edit- 
ors—as the triumvirate of Alexandria 
undoubtedly appear to have been ;— 
after their dialectic peculiarities, and 
metrical asperities had been removed 
or softened down, to gratify the pro- 
verbially finical ears of an Athenian 
populace ;—must have lost, in a great 
degree, their original philological cha- 
racter. And to us, “ upon whom the 
ends of the world are come”—quam 
lubricum aliquid in Homericis pronun- 
ciare /—how difficult it is to guess, by 
the dim light of meagre, and, in many 
cases, doubtful tradition, at the primi- 
tive forms and elements of the Epic 
tongue. 

“The almost total} extinction,” says 
Dr. Kennedy, “of the peculiarities of 


the Homeric language, is a circumstance 
which cannot be too deeply deplured, 
since, had the reverse of this been the 
case, much that is now but conjectural in 
grammatical criticism, much t 

on the basis merely of a fanciful analogy, 
and many speculations on the radical 
forms and inflexions of the | e, in- 
teresting us solely by the ingenuity to 
which they owe their origin, had been 
spared. The Homeric language would, 
in this case, have been, in all respects, 
what it is now but partially, a connecting 
link between the classical dialect of Athena, 
and the primitive speech of lonia, with 
sufficient of the characteristics of each 
impressed upon it to conduct us through 
its medium to a stable system of analyti- 
cal philology. The same remark may be 
extended to the principles of Homeric 
versification, the laws of which would 
have been amply elucidated by the exist- 
ence of a settled standard of orthography.” 


It is in this last respect that the in. 
adequacy of the Vulgate Text is most 
apparent, and the researches of the 
learned Payne Knight have amply 
shown that a regard to well-authenti- 
cated archaisms will assist us in ex- 
plaining many metrical anomalies. 

These anomalies are of such a per- 
plexing nature, and recur so frequently, 
that it is stated—and with some rea- 
soun—in the work which we are about 
to introduce to our readers, that “ the 
application to Homer's lines, in their 
present form, of any canons we may 
assume as the laws of metre, even of 
those which one would think the sim- 
plest principles of universal harmony, 
is met at once with exceptions, almost 
innumerable.” The Homeric min- 
strelsies were composed—as Herder 
has fully Cemonstrated—not for read- 
ers, but for auditors ;—not to be writ- 
ten, but sung, or (as we agree with 


* An Essay on the Versification of Homer, and his Digamma, in reference chiefly, 


but not exclusively, to the System of Professor Dunbar. 
Dublin: Wm. Curry jun., and Co. 1840. 


Trinity College. 


By James M‘lvor, Scholar of 


t In the Britikh Museum, Osaun, Sylloge Jnscriptionnm, p. 18. Dr. Fred. Thiersch, 


Gr, Gr. § 41. 


¢ “ Homerica quidem carmina Criticorum industria ita tornata et perpolita sunt, 
ut nullum appareat amplius veteris scabritie vestigium.” (Lobeck, Parerg. ad Phryn., 


p- 580.) But this is an exaggeration. 
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Tigen in supposing) recitatived. Hence 
results that subservience of verbal 
quantity to the number of the verse, 
which has been justly mentioned as 
a remarkable characteristic of these 
poems. By this principle we would 
account for, or rather, excuse, the 
production of short syllables in arsis, 
and dispose of the stubborn instances 
of single short syllables in thesis. But 
there is one difficulty, which, more 
than all the rest combined, has exer- 
cised the ingenuity, and elicited the 
erudition of Homeric editors and cri- 
tics—namely, the hiatus of short vow- 
els. In other Greek poets, this license 
eceurs so seldom, and under such 
marked restrictions, that we are forced 
to look upon it as a peculiarity of the 
old Epic hexameter. Here, too, how- 
ever, it is not of universal occurrence: 
but almost always is met with before a 
limited number of words. This diffi- 
tulty has been, in a very great measure 
indeed, obviated by the recognition of 
the letter Vau, or, as it was called by 
the later grammarians, Holic digamma. 
So much ingenious speculation and 
profound research have been expended 
on this letter by some of the most dis- 
tinguished metrists and philologists of 
modern times, that it may not be amiss 
to give a brief sketch of its history, 
since its introduction was first proposed, 
and its authority asserted, by that 
Colossus of classical criticism, Richard 
Bentley. 

Of this great man it may, indeed, 
with peculiar propriety be said, that 
“nihil tetigit quod non illustravit.” 
It has become fashionable, of late 
years, among his countrymen (for, on 
he continent, especially in Germany,* 
he is regarded with the utmost esteem 
and veneration), to depreciate his me- 
rits, and over-rate his occasional errors. 
It must be acknowledged, that the 
emendandi scabies, which, unfortunately, 
was so prevalent in his day, and for 
which—we may add—his extraordi- 
nary talent for plausible conjecture, 
eminently adapted him, considerably 
diminished his usefulness, as a sound 
and rational commentator. But we 
are convinced that those of our read- 
ers who are most conversant with the 
writings of Bentley, will concur with 
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Parr, as we most heartily do, in desig. 
nating him as “ one of those rare and 
exalted personages, who, whether right 
or wrong, in detached instances, al- 
ways excite attention and reward it— 
always inform where they do not con. 
vince—always send away their readers 
with enlarged Ce. with ani- 
mated curiosity, and with wholesome 
exercise to those general habits of 
thinking, which enable them, upon ma. 
turer reflection, and after more ex. 
tensive enquiry, to discern and ayoid 
the errors of their illustrious guides.”+ 
His reputation has escaped unscathed 
from the fiery furnace of angry zeal, 
and carping criticism—the inveterate 
opposition of a Dawes, a Baxter, and 
a Cunningham, which would have 
crushed any meaner antagonist, has 
but reflected redoubled lustre on his 
name—and the sparkling conceits and 
trim antitheses of the ephemeral wit- 
lings who assailed him in the earlier 
pert of his literary career have been 
ong ago consigned for ever to ‘the 
tomb of all the Capulets.’ Reguiescant 
in pace ! 

“ The discovery [of the digamma] 
itself,’—-we quote from Dr. Monk's 
Life—*“ and the process by which it 
was confirmed, mark the genius of 
Bentley and the logical turn of his 
mind. He first observed that the of.- 
fensive hiatus in verses of the Iliad 
and Odyssey continually recurred in 
the same words, and some of them, he 
was led to believe from the slender 
accounts which we possess of the old 
folic dialect, had once been written 
with the digamma. By trying the 
experiment of inserting the consonant 
in all those words, whenever they oc- 
curred in Homer, he found that ina 
great majority of instances, he suc- 
ceeded in improving the versification. 
On proceeding to make the same in- 
sertion in other words, where. the 
metre required support, his success 
was too general to proceed from acci- 
dent, and proved to a demonstration 
the truth of the discovery.” The 
theory was first hinted in a note on 
the Paradise Lost, 1v. 887,—where, 
in quoting (from memory, it would 
appear) the Odyssey, Z 187, he writes 
f-sxas. His celebrated annotations on 


* See, in particular, an article in the Wiener Jabrbicher, Vol. 54, Ueber die 
Behandlung der Griechischen Dichter bei den Engliindem, 
¢ Works, Vol. iii.’ p. 99. 
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the subject Wete written on the mar- 
gin of his ore < Homer—the first 
edition of Stephanus, in Poet. Prin- 
cipp. Heroic. In them he affixes the 
¢ ter to the proper words as they 
occur in the text, and subjoins various 
readings of different manuscripts, 
wherever they favour his doctrine. 
This copy of the poems is preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, under the name of Codex 
Bentleianus; and, as we shall see 
hereafter, afforded Heyné no. small 
assistance in drawing up his well- 
known Excursus. There is also ex- 
tant, a treatise by Bentley on this 
subject, in which he arranges the di- 
gammated words in alphabetical order, 
and proposes emendations—many of 
them very reasonable and natural—for 
the passages which appeared to oppose 
his views. Dr. Frederick Thiersch, 
in his Greek grammar, § 162, states 
that this MS. was shown him, as was 
also the codex above mentioned, in 
the year 1815; but he exaggerates, in 
describing it as “ a full and elaborate 
dissertation.” 

Bentley, whenever his archwologi- 
cal researches enabled him to decide, 
that, at a remote period of the Greek 

e, any word had been pro- 
nounced with the digamma, was anx- 
ious that it should retain it in the 
Homeric poems. But in many cases, 
this is totally impossible, even when it 
is absolutely certain that the word in 
question had that affix at some time 
or other. Thus, for instance, Dio- 
nysius, of Halicarnassus expressly as- 
serts, that the word avag* was digam- 
mated ;—of this, no trace now appears 
in Homer (unless éymap, i.e. &fnvap, 
be considered as such), though Hesiod, 
in, at least, two places, has the word 
in hiatus. The natural inference, in 
this and similar instances, was that 
the sound, which in the poet's time, 
was beginning to fall gradually into 
disuse, had been altogether lost in 
those particular cases. But Bentley, 
not happening to light on this simple 
solution of the difficulty, involved him- 
self in endless perplexities, where 
there was no reason for any hesitation. 


The name of Helen is said to have 
caused the critie as much trouble and 
uneasiness as the frail fair one her- 
self to her unfortunate husband. 
Priscian, comparing the power of the 
digamma in the measurement of verse 
to that of a consonant, quotes from 
the poet Astyages siassss firwad is 
xweide, Pavisanias, moreover, pre- 
serves a fragment which absolutely 
proves the point in question. —Tuviapda 
feasvax. These authorities, added to 
the testimony of the historian Diony- 
sius, Lascaris, and Servius ad Virg., 
were amply sufficient to lead to the 
unsuccessful attempt of digammating 
the word in Homer. But we may 
easily afford to exuse these trivial 
errors in one to whom we owe the 
first advancement of a theory, whieh, 
having been since his time abundantly 
illustrated and triumphantly vindi- 
cated, is now admitted by almost all 
classical scholars, to be necessary for 
the purity and elegance of the Ho- 
meric text. It may well be wondered 
that amidst his many engagements and 
vexations—“ inter tot curas totque la- 
bores,”—he should find leisure suffi- 
ent to examine the question in its more 
important bearings and most promi- 
nent effects so fully that Heyné, from 
an examination of his MSS., declares 
his opinion that “ rem perspectam ha- 
buit.” A man who, while occupied 
with continual and harassing disputes 
with the fellows of his university, and 
in literary controversies (in all whieh, 
be it remembered, he proved himself 
superior to his opponents) with the 
wits of Christ Church, Le Clerc, and 
Hare, struck out, applied and asserted 
facts which had so long lain concealed 
beneath the dust of scholiasts and the 
ccrruption of manuscripts, must have 
been endowed with no ordinary saga- 
city and compass of mind. The 
honor which he has so dearly pur- 
chased, and so well merited—* habeat 
secum servetque sepulchro!” — After 
the labours of Dawes and Payne Knight 
(especially the latter) had pioneered 
the way for subsequent inquiries, 
Heyné took up the question in the 
celebrated Excursus to his Homer, 


* The same might be said of tas, the digamma of which is clearly recognised 
in the Ti» (fan) of Herodd. and Strabo, the ObsA‘e of Dion, Hal., and the Latin 
Velia, Yet it may be doubted whether the words are really cognate. Buttmann, 
Lexilogus, Art. tamdos, sixndos, adds tasty, spay and aiptiy (cf, d-oparos and dare-aupsiy) 
and the particle ig. 
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published A.D. 1802. His attention 


was directed to the subject by a peru- 
sal of Bentley's MSS., a copy of which 
was procured for him by the exertions 
of Burgess, who afterwards printed a 
specimen of them in the Prolegomena 
to his edition of Dawes. It is inte- 
resting to observe the delight with 
which the honest German gloats over 
the treasured relics of the English 
veteran, and the unfeigned sorrow 
with which he laments that those re- 
lies were so scanty and incomplete. 
* Dici vix potest quo animi motu et 
affectu R. Bentleii manus a me con- 
specta fuerit ; multo majis commotus 
sum, &c.” Heyné did much towards 
reducing the theory of the Digamma 
to a regular system, and presented the 
argument in its favour in a cogent 
and forcible way. He had, however, 
adopted as one of his fixed principles 
of criticism never altogether to reject 
a hypothesis which he considered at 
all tenable, or throw aside without 
notice an objection which seemed to 
possess any portion of weight. Hence, 
he hesitated in receiving opinions 
which are now almost universally 
adopted; and many questions which 
were left problematical by him, a bold 
and thorough examination has since 
disencumbered of every difficulty. 

A review of Heyne's work was pub- 
lished by Godfrey Hermann in the 
Leipsic Literary Gazette, in which he 
took occasion to view, in a masterly 
and comprehensive manner, this de- 
partment of Homeric criticism,—cor- 
rected the errors of his predecessors, 
and gave the investigation of the sub- 
ject a considerable impulse. He was 
succeeded by Buttman and Boeckh, 
two of the most eminent of modern 
critics. The former, particularly, in 
his Lexilogus and Greek Grammar 
(Ausfurliche Sphrachlechre) handled 
the subject, not indeed in detail, but 
whenever he had occasion to advert to 
it,- with an acuteness and sagacity 
rarely equalled. Finally, Dr. Frede- 
rick Thiersch, in his ‘“ Griechische 
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Grammatik, vorziiglich des Homeris- 
chen Dialects,” clearly and compendi- 
ously summed up the arguments of 
preceding metrists and philologists, 
brought out the results in a lucid and 
perspicuous manner, and thus closed 
the case for the Digamma. 

The existence of that letter in the 
Homeric poems, cannot at the present 
day be contested by any, except such 
as, in Locke's forcible phrase, “are 
not ashamed to deny anything.” On 
no subject, perhaps, without the range 
of the mathematical sciences, has such 
a mass of powerful reasoning been ad- 
duced, as on this very question: — 
and it appears to us as melancholy a 
proof of the perverseness of the human 
mind, and its slowness in admitting the 
truth, that a professor of Greek in the 
nineteenth century should oppose the 
theory of the Digamma, as that the 
theological doctors—the “masters in 
Israel”—of the middle ages, should 
have fulminated their  anathemas 
against the astronomical heresies of 
Galileo. 

One attempt has however been made 
—and only one*—to construct a sys- 
tem of Homeric versification independ- 
ently of the letter. There appeared 
in the 18th number (June, 1814) of the 
** Classical Journal,” pp. 361—381, a 
paper, with the signature D., entitled, 
* An Inquiry into the Versification of 
Homer, and the use of the Digaimma 
in his poems.” ‘This article was after- 
wards given to the world. in the shape 
of ‘am appendix to the ‘“ Prosodia 
Greea” of Professor Dumbar, and has 
since been considerably enlarged in the 
editions through which it has run. 
That he intended this tract as a full 
and satisfactory exposition of at least 
the essential principles of Homeric 
verse, will be evident from the follow- 
ing passages, occurring in the “ In- 
quiry.”— 


« T shall now proceed to state the laws 
on which I conceive the structure of Ho- 
mer’s verse was chiefly founded.” — 


* Pope's sarcasm in the Dunciad is, of course, (as Johnson in his Life, admits) 
not to be taken into account; merely echoing, as it does, the verdict of that clever 
coterie, whose judgment is sufficiently disabled by the fact of their having awarded 
Boyle the victory in the celebrated controversy on the epistles of the Pseudo-Pha- 


laris, 


tion every school-boy can answer. 


Ernesti's sneer at “ ista nova sapientia grammatica” will not be mistaken for 
the deliberate decision of a candid inquirer, 
letter, but afterwards retracted his opposition. 


Matthie had contended against the 
Finally, Spitzner’s well-known objec- 





1840.) 
« These rules will, 1 presume, guide us 
with as much certainty in correcting Ho-~ 
mer’s verse in its present form, as those 
that have been established with so much 
judgment for Jambic trimeters,”  (Com- 
pare this ‘ presumption ™ with his very 
correct statement elsewhere, that « the 
laws of Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapzstic 
verse seem to be fixed with great preci- 
sion,”) “Iam sanguine enough to be. 
lieve that, when due attention shall be 
paid to the language of the Father of 
Poetry, they (the rules) will then be ge- 
nerally recognised.” 


The work to which we would now 
invite the attention of our readers is a 
reply to the Professor's treatise— 
which had hitherto remained unan- 
swered—by a scholar of our own 
Alma Mater. We subjoin a brief 
outline of its contents, and refer for 
particulars to the author’s “ Analysis,” 
which is very copious and satisfac- 
tory. 

The author commences, after stating 
his case, by showing that Professor 
Dunbar’s canons are, first, inadequate; 
and, second, fulse, unless the digamma 
be received ; at the same time signi- 
fying his general assent to them, pro- 
vided that letter be taken into account. 
For the purpose of proving this latter 
point, he examines the rules seriatin, 
and in so doing, introduces a number 
of valuable observations on various 
subjects, especially on hiatus. This 
negative part of the arguinent occupies 
considerable space, from the variety of 
details which it necessarily involves. 
after having exposed the futility of 
the objections which have been urged 
against the Digamma, he brings for- 
ward a train of positive argument, 
which is perfectly conclusive in its 
favour. He closes the discussion of 
this question by constructing a “ New 
version of Dunbar's Canons ""—in sub- 
stance nearly the same, with this im- 
portant difference however, that the 
contested letter is recognised. The 
whole is wound up by two very useful 
chapters,—the first on Homeric Syn- 
izesis, in which he propounds an in- 
genious, and in our judgment, a cor- 
rect explanation of that metrical phe- 
nomenon ; the latter on Arsis, and 
Cesura in general, which, for its per- 
spicuity and exactness, we recommend 
: the attentive perusal of the stu- 
ent. 
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The characteristic of the “ Essay” 
which would first strike a reader, is 
the manifest clearness of the author's 
ideas on the points which he is dis- 
cussing. The reasoning is sound, and 
the statements, for the most part, cor- 
rect. We have, however, remarked a 
few errors or inadvertencies, which 
we notice the more readily, because 
this is the first publication of one 
whose more matured efforts in higher 
walks of literature may be rendered 
more valuable by the habits of accuracy 
which he has now an opportunity of 
acquiring. 

Page 18., note. The “ very ele- 
gant scholar” who directed the writer's 
attention to Virg. Ain. i. 405., should 
have told him that he found the re- 
ference in Hermann. Deering and 
Amar read “ destinatus ” in Catullus, 
8, 19. 

Page 51. The lengthening of the 
last syllable of gias does not “ depends 
on the digamma in fixugi, in the same 
way as the last of fsxvgi depends on the 
3 in dvs,” as Mr. M‘lvor may see by 
consulting Buttmann’s Lexilogus, Art. 
Ssovdns, Note on § 5. 

In page 76., there are some very 
enigmatical remarks on a verse cited 
from Parthenius. #amras fu is quoted 
from Sappho,—we suppose from the 
first line of the celebrated ode, “ Blest 
as the immortal gods is he.” But the 
true reading there is unquestionably, 
Mw, Catullus’ translation proves, — 
‘€ Ile mi par esse Deo videtur.”  In- 
deed, Vossius is the only editor we 
know who gives /«#, and it is on very 
indifferent MSS. authority. 

The chronological arrangement of 
the epic remains in page 84., is not 
Potter's, but Sir D. K. Sandford’s, as 
is also the statement quoted as Potter's 
in a note on that passage. 

Page 98, alSey is not digammated. 
Indeed he appears to give up the word : 
it is not noticed in the list. 

Page 109. He says Synizesis is not 
to be found “in any Latin poet that 
he remembers.” Is not Eurysthéo in 
Virgil, Aneid, 8, 292, as genuine an 
instance of Syniz. Q. V. as any in 
Homer? But the assertion, if it be 
intended for such, is quite groundless. 
Numerous examples are tg pe found. 

Page 114. e@és in Od B. 237., 
is a different word from e@sds in other 
passages. The latter is a pronoun— 
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the former an adjective, ¢f-«, Lat. 
suus. 

Page 120. note. The suggestion on 
Hor. Od. 1. 37. 14 is in Hermann's. 

Are ayde, ayh, &e. from &@ de, as 
stated in the list? This appears to us 
very improbable. Is fégrev “ without 
authority? The first syllable is not 
necessarily long in Homer. On iaves, 
Mr. M‘Ivor is both defective and in- 
correct. | Buttmann’s article might 
have informed him that idves,* the 
adjective, undigammated, is very dif- 
ferent from fisdves, the substantive, 
which always takes the digamma,—as 
it naturally should, being derived from 
fiw (f-ivvous), induo, just as ersPiivos 
from eri~w.—fiadoua: is not, by any 
means, “ very doubtful,” as is stated 
in this list, page 135. It occurs in 
Homer 19 times, and in every passage 
takes the digamma (if the very ra- 
tional principle laid down by Thiersch, 
§ 157. 3. b. be admitted), with the ex- 
ception of two, where its insertion 
is prevented by a senseless particle, 
obviously one of the make-shifts of the 
grammarians. 

We subjoin:a few observations 
which have ocevirred to us in reading 
the “ Essay :"’--.. 

In the note on page 11, by quoting 
Hesiod, Theog. 264, he would have 
exposed the folly of the assertion that 
Heyne’s proposed change would in- 
jure the sense of Hom. Il. z. 289; 
and, by referring to Porson’s annota- 
tions on Eurip. Med. 44, and Phen. 
1358, he would have corroborated his 
illustrative remarks by the authority 
of one who is “ instar omnium” in 
the criticism of manuscripts. 

We cannot see any reason for alter- 
ing the received reading sis /iSves and 
iss firs, as he proposes in page 95. 

The suggestion respecting TMdySeu, 
&c. in page 26, was made by Dunbar 
before, in a note on his Inquiry (4th 
edition), and that respecting msds in 
page 100, by Donaldson, in the “ New 
Cratylus.” 

ftixw, cedo, is most certainly digam- 
mated, as is abundantly testified by 
Odyss. B, 14, E, 26, #. 262, P. 431, in 
addition to the passages quoted in 
page 98, as also by the analogy of the 
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German ich weiche, and perhaps the 
English weak. 

Maltby marks the penultimate of 
iSumciav long, and Barnes edited sz. 
vapéxuxdov in Odyss. A. 242, (page 
105.) 

For the style of the composition we 
cannot say much. The book was 
evidently a hasty effort, thrown off (as 
the author confesses) amidst a variety 
of other and more pressing engage. 
ments, the matter of it having how. 
ever been previously well digested, 
and the subject being thoroughly un- 
derstood. A little more attention to 
minor points would have given the 
manner at once greater ease and 
energy, as may be seen by comparing 
the body of the “ Essay” with the 
Preface and the opening paragraphs, 
which, we should say, were subjected 
to stricter or more frequent revisal, 
though even there inaccuracies and 
blemishes may be detected ;—“ invin. 
cible panoply” is an odd expression ; 
“the characteristic correctness of Ho- 
mer—and the elegant propriety— 
makes"’ is scarcely justifiable ; “ what 
by the mistakes of some critics, and 
what by the determination others ”— 
is an obsolete and inelegant phrase. 

“ But, that is true, he did not in- 
tend, &c.” (page 34) is an Irishism ; 
“will very strongly demonstrate” 
(page 52) is a bull; “ indistinct” and 
** confused” (page 22), are strange 
epithets for a *‘ scholar,” though very 
good ones for a scholar’s “ notions ;” 
‘“‘as I take it” (page 72), might be 
advantageously changed; “ we have 
Homer's lines in at least the same 
state that Bucolics had” (page 69), is 
not English ; neither is “ these poets 
had Homer's lines in the same shape 
we have them.” (page 67.) 

With all its faults, however, and 
we do not deny that some of them are 
of a serious nature, the book unques- 
tionably possesses no ordinary degree 
of merit, and we confidently challenge 
Dunbar himself, or any other anti- 
digammatist, to answer it. We give 
the Professor every credit for sincerity 
in propounding his peculiar doctrines 
respecting the structure of Homeric 
verse ; but it is really painful to see a 


* This word, according to that eminent philologist, is derived from the physica! 
(and therefore primitive) meaning of idw, as wticua from the physical meaning of 


wide. 


I do not know whether it has been remarked that this etymon had been 


already proposed for the word, by Clarke on Homer, Il, § 178, 
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lar of some eminence, as he un- 
pat ree is, and one who, like him, 
has done material service to the cause 
of classical literature in this country, 
putting forth such a collection of 
lausible absurdities, as may be found 
in the Dissertation to which we al- 
luded above. We think he is bound 
in honesty either to reply, and that 
promptly and satisfactorily, or to give 
in his adherence to the Theory of the 
Digamma, and, throwing the ot 
of his name into our side of the ba- 
lance, add one more to our “ cloud of 


-witnesses.” Professor Dunbar can 


boast, we are convinced, too much 
sound sense and practical philosophy 
to shrink from the latter course, if 


onee thoroughly “ convinced in his 
own mind,” knowing, with the quaint 
old theologian, that “he who is van- 
quished of the truth, hath the better 
part of the victory.” 

Finally, we have great pleasure in 
recommending Mr. M‘Ivor’s Essay 
to the attention of the dignitaries of 
our University, as a specimen of what 
classical literature would be amongst 
ourselves, if the pursuit of such stu- 
dies were properly rewarded and en- 
couraged—to the aspiring student, as 
an agreeable and useful guide to the 
arcana of Homeric versification—and 
to all who are interested in such sub- 
jects, as the production of an ingeni- 
ous and ,ccomplished scholar. 


— 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Chatham’s Correspondence. Vols. IIT. and 
a. Bvo. London: John Murray. 1839, 


Havine in a former Number given our 
readers a tolerably detailed account of 
the two first volumes of this work, we 
shall content ourselves with a more brief 
notice of those which have been since 
published, and which form its conclu- 


sion. The series of letters is taken 
up from the year 1765, and is con- 
tinued to the death of Lord Chatham 
in 1778. Amongst his correspondents 
we find, besides those we have already 
mentioned, the names of Henry Flood, 
Gen. Burgoyne, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, the Duke of Rutland, Colonel 
Barré, Dr. Addington, Boswell, Frank- 
lin, Garrick, William Pitt, Thomas 
Coutts, and, lastly, Junius. There are 
circumstances of great interest brought 
to light, connected with the last named 
personage—the nominis umbra—and 
we think these volumes may claim the 
merit of having cleared up to the satis- 
faction of any reasonable mind, the mys- 
stery which had so long attached to the 
subject. The authorship seems to be 
brought so clearly home to Sir Philip 
Francis, that unless a recent discovery 
said to have been made, of papers 
belonging to this distinguished indi- 
vidual shall serve again to unsettle 
the question, we may look upon it as 
completely set at rest. There are three 
modes of proof adopted—one by the 
similarity of style and identity of 

ases observable between letters ac- 


wledged to be Sir Philip's, and 


those written under the fictitious sig- 
nature of Junius; another, by a very 
ingenious and careful comparison of 
the feigned and natural handwritings, 
of which we are enabled to judge by 
fac-similes of each; and a third by 
the adduction of facts related by 
Junius, with which Sir Philip alone 
could have been conversant. The 
question is reasoned very ably by the 
editors, though at a somewhat lavish 
expenditure of space in notes—and this 
we must speak of as the error which 
has been committed in the publication 
of this interesting correspondence. 
Any one can see that there was enough 
to make three volumes, and no more. 
It is not sufficient to be told that in 
the notes are to be found the most 
interesting parts of the work, for as 
they are almost wholly drawn from 
sources already before the public, we 
are supposed to have access already to 
what we here repurchase at a consi- 
derable price. In the present instance, 
however, we can pardon much, for 
all that has reference to Junius pos- 
sesses to this day an interest which 
has ceased to belong to most of the 
political writings of his contempora- 
ries. 

It may be in some measure a cor- 
roboration of the conclusion we came 
to in our enquiry into Lord George 
Sackville’s case, to add here, that as 
far as personal courage was concerned, 
that officer afterwards, in the year 
1779 wreved his possession of it in a 
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in anything, or that he in 
reality subdued a natural talent, certain 
it is that when the occasion called it 
forth, the statesman addressed a com- 
mon friend of his own and of the 


coming from that friend himself. 
The following were the lines which 
ick received while on a visit to 
Mount Edgecombe :— 


* Leave, Garrick, the rich landscape, proudly 
Docks, ports, and navies, brightening all the 
v? 


To wy plain roof repair, prim@val seat! 
Yet Ane no wonders Four quick eye can 


meet; 
Save, should you deem it wonderful to find, 
Ambition cured, and an unpassioned mind; 
A statesman without »wer, and without pl 
» happier than them all ; 
nor crouching for applause; 
and the laws. 
and smiling Ceres deck our plain, 
an heart-enliyening train 
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is un endeavour to prove t 

and attributes of God by a reference to 
his works, and the marks of design and 
benevolence plainly visible in them, 
It is Paley’s work, enlarged and im- 
proved by the addition of many disco- 
veries which have been made since it 
first — The design is excel- 
lent, though not original, and the ex 
ecution reflects the highest credit upon 
the author. We felt considerable plea- 
sure in reading those two small vo- 
lumes, and were at once gratified and 
surprised to find such variety and ex- 
tent of information displayed by a 
country physician ; for Dr. Kerns dates 
his preface from Westport. Perhaps 
there is no form in which general infor- 
mation can be more usefully or easily 
communicated. While we are engaged 
in attending to an interesting argu- 
ment, in which close reasoning is occa- 
sionally relieved by sublime description, 
we find our memory insensibly stored 
with a variety of valuable information. 
Thus, though Dr. Kerns declares that 
his intention is not to teach anatomy, 
yet in his arguments drawn from the 
mechanism of the human frame, and 
the construction of inferior animals, he 
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insensibly allures-the reader to learn as 
much of the subject as any person not 
professional could desire to know. His 
comparison of the organization of man 
with that of inferior animals is equall 
interesting and instructive, We thin 
bis account of their instincts te lees 
We are convinced that 


ce of the works 

clearly and impressively displayed. 
The most striking facts are well sclected 
and explained, and the descriptions are 
beautiful, and embodied in language 
worthy of the subject. This part of 
the work, from its style and sentiment, 
and the information it conveys, deserves 
to be committed to the memory of the 
—— reader. Our author’s know- 
ledge of mechanical science, however, 
appears to be inferior to his acquire- 
ments on other subjects, and we ear- 
nestly recommend him to procure a 
more skilful person to oversee this 

rtion of his work before he pub- 
ishes a second edition. To shew 
the necessity of such a revision as 
we have recommended, we shall just 
call our author’s attention to a few 
points on which we think the truth has 
not been explained with sufficient clear- 
ness, In vol. i., p. 80, after speaking 
of the force of gravity being inversely 
as the square of the distance, he adds— 
“Connected with this is one of the 
most wonderful arrangements in all the 
economy of nature—namely, the ba- 
lancing of forces. So nicely are the 
propelling and attractive forces ba- 
anced, that if to the latter were added 
the strength of a man’s arm, without 
any additional impulse to counteract it, 
it would eventally draw the earth to 
the sun.—like a well-hung scales, which 


is moved by a small addition to etther 
side, though tons may be suspended ia 
the balunce.” “ We are aware that there 
is a vast difference tn the distenee of 


gravity, #0 as to make all their 
eonsy circular, Aguin, we think he 
is mistaken when says, 

“that the mechanical power of the pul- 
ley is intimately connected with the 
lever ; thus the diameter of the pulley 
or wheel, round which the cord runs, 
may be regarded as a lever, and in 
proportivn as this is enlarged the lever- 
age is increased. The power gained 
by a combination of moveable levers is 
exceedingly great ; their wheels being 
of different diameters, by a proper 
arrangement into what is called a tackle, 
the power is doubled and redoubled.” 
The fact is, that, except for the pur- 
pose of preventing friction, the dia- 
meter of a pulley is of no consequence, 
and the efficacy of a tackle does ‘not in 
the slightest degree ye upon the 
different diameters of the pulleys. 
Again, in page 309, he speaks of, a 
certain kind of pump, and adds—*“ It 
is also said to have been employed with 
advantage below the water wheel of a 
mill, where the supply is limited, in 
order to return a portion of the water 
back to the stream.” He should have 
added, “but this is physically impos- 
sible.” It is with extreme reluctance 
that we notice these errors in such a 
valuable work, but we do so in order 
that they may be corrected in a future 
edition of this work. We shall be dis- 
appointed at the want of literary taste 
hows by our countrymen, if it be not 
quickly called for. 
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The of the Differential and Inte, 
eulas derived synthetically from an 


Principle. By John Forbes, D.D,, Minister 

of St. Paul's, Glasgow. 8vo. Glasgow: 1839: 
Tue object of this work is to establish 
the differential calculus on a new 
foundation, in order to free it from 
all metaphysical objections. Whether 
this object has been fully attained, may, 
perhaps, be questioned, and is, in our 
opinion, of no great importance, inas- 
much as we believe that all doubts of 
the validity of the principles on which it 
was originally established by Sir Isaac 
Newton, or by Leibnitz, although 
sanctioned, for a time, by the name 
of Bishop Berkeley, have long since 
assed away. But, however this may 

, the work of Dr. Forbes is entitled 
to the highest praise, for the ad- 
mirable ingenuity, clearness, and skill 
in analytic artifice, with which he 
deduces the theory of the calculus 
from the most simple and elementary 
principles, without the aid of the doc- 
trine of limits in any form whatever, 
except so far as it may be implicitly 
éontained in the two following pro- 
positions—first, that “the sum of a 
series of quantities, decreasing in geo- 
metric ratio, and extended ad infinitum, 
is equal to the first term of the series, 
divided by unity minus the common 
ratio ;” and, second, that any function 
of a variable z may be expressed by a 
series of powersof z multiplied by con- 
stant co-efficients, and extended ad 
infinitum. From these two principles, 
(the first of which is demonstrated in 
the Elements of Euclid, and the second 
is familiar to all who are conversant 
with algebraic investigations,) our 
author has deduced, first, by way 
of example, Newton's binomial theo- 
rem, and various series for logarithmic 
and circular functions, and then the 
celebrated theorem of Taylor, which 
contains all these, and serves also 
for a foundation of the differential 
calculus. We cannot, of course, afford 
space to offer any explanation of the 
method by which this is effected. In- 
deed, it would be necessary to reprint 
a — part of Dr. Forbes’ book in 
order to give any clear notion of his 
argument. We must, therefore, refer 
our readers to the work itself—pre- 
mising, by way of introduction, a short 
abstract of the controversy to which 
it owes its existence. The theory of 
fluxions, as first established by Newton, 
was nothing more in effect than that 
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any curve may be generated by the 
motion of a point with a constant 
velocity in one direction, combined 
with a variable velocity in a direc. 
tion perpendicular to the former, 
From the proportion of these two 
velocities the direction of the point’s 
motion at any time was determined; 
and thence the figure of the curve, 
To this method of describing curves, 
Newton appears to have anticipated 
no objection ; but the ingenious Berke. 
ley discovered one in the supposition 
of a variable velocity, which he con- 
sidered to be inconceivable, because 
that velocity is measured by the space 
described in a given time; and, as in 
the supposed case, each particular 
velocity lasts only for an instant, no 
space can be described by which to 
measure it. Such velocity varying 
every instant, he looked on as an 
abstract idea, and, therefore, would 
not acknowledge its existence any 
more than the existence of matter. 
His arguments on this subject are 
very ingenious ; but we much doubt 
whether they will convince any one 
who has seen a stone fall to the 
ground, that its velocity is not pre- 
cisely of the species which he counted 
impossible. Leibnitz expressed New- 
ton’s idea in a bolder manner, and 
spoke of the proportion of indefinitely 
small simultaneous increments of quan- 
tities connected by acertainlaw. This 
notion Berkeley, of course, would not 
admit, but ridiculed the supposition of 
any proportion existing among these dif- 
ferentials, which he called the “ ghosts 
of departed quantities.” Now, it isour 
belief, that, how much soever these 
arguments may have amused metaphy- 
sicians, they never produced the least 
doubt of the principles of the science 
in the mind of any rational man. If 
they did, Dr. Forbes’ method may, 
perhaps, bring conviction by proving 
the same propositions in a different 
manner. We confess that we would 
have been better satisfied with his 
reasoning, if he had:given a proof of 
the second of his fundamental propo- 
sitions; but we doubt whether Berke- 
ley would have admitted, in any case, 
the equality of a finite quantity to an 
infinite series ; and we are certain that 
he would not have admitted Dr. Forbes" 
method of finding the constant co- 
efficients, because it is precisely that 
adopted in Newton’s Principia, and 
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to which Berkeley objected that it was 
derived from two contrary hypotheses 
—first, that a quantity is increased ; 
and, second, that the increment is 
nothing. We admit that this objec- 
tion is easily answered; but we think 
that the answer establishes the argu- 
ment of Newton as fully as that of 
Dr. Forbes. 

We do not mean, ‘however, to de- 
tract from the merits of this work. 
It deserves the highest credit for the 
ingenuity of the author in deducing 
all series from one, and that one so 
simple ;—and it perhaps lessens an 
obstacle which impedes, more or less, 
nearly all beginners—the difficulty of 
conceiving the limit to which a ratio 
approaches indefinitely, but which it 
does not attain until both its terms 
become cypher. 


Natoralist’s Library, Vols. 9&10. Dogs.—Ca- 
nidew, or Genus Canis of Authors, including 
also the Genera Hyaena and Proteles; by 

leut. Col. Charles Hamilton Smith. Lizars, 
inburgh; Curry & Co., Dublin. 


We purposely deferred noticing the 
first of these volumes until we had seen 
the second, conceiving that we should 
be'then better able to form an opinion 
of the manner in which Colonel Smith 
had performed the arduous tusk as- 
signed him. A very arduous task it 
undoubtedly was,—atcsk in which 
the aid of books and records could 
avail but little, and in the execution of 
which nought but diligent personal in- 
vestigation, and indefatigable perse- 
verance could offer any prospect of 
ultimate success. 

Colonel Smith was, we think, the 
vety individual of all others best suited 
to the task, —we do not know of any 
other naturalist who could have even 
attempted it, or, attempting, could 
have made anything of it. As to 
books, we have ourselves rummaged 
the shelves of many a valuable and 
well-filled library, in the hope of glean- 
ing information respecting our faithful 
and constant friend the dog and his 
numerous varieties; but we confess 
that our seaarch proved a useless and 
an unprofitable one. As we found 
scarcely so many as half a dozen au- 
thors who pretended to treat of the 
subject at all; and of these at least 
five out of the six appeared to know 
as little of what they were writing 
about as even our inquiring selves. We 


might say /ess, but that modesty of dis- 
ee pcm for which we have always 

een remarkable will not permit us, It 
was therefore very fortunate for us 
that the Colonel brought out his vo- 
Jumes just at the time he did, as the 
perusal of them has not merely afforded 
us inexpressible delight, but instructed 
us on several important points relating 
to the canine family and their con- 
geners with regard to which we were 
not a little curious. 

Independently, however, of the 
amusement and instruction which we 
derived from perusing these truly use- 
ful volumes, they possess an additional 
merit in our eyes that enhances them 
still more. They give positive and 
decisive information as to one or two 
varieties of dog. of which little is 
known, at least in these islands, and 
concerning which many very erro- 
neous opinions have got afloat. 

As an instance, 1 may mention the 
account they present us of the dogs of 
the Great Saint Bernard. Animals 
which, though we are constantly speak- 
of them, and hearing them spoken of, 
we nevertheless know little or nothing 
about. That greut anecdote-monger, 
Brown, who perpetrated about as in- 
famous a book on dogs as we ever had 
the misfortune to lay hold of, did a 
good deal towards mystifying the read- 
ing public as to the dogs of St. Ber- 
nard ; and he hus given, in his book, a 
sketch of one of them, as an enormous 
Spaniel with a feathered tail and long- 
fringed ears! Shades of Gesner and 
Caius! what an idea! The captain 
had, we suppose, heard these dogs 
erroneously called the Spaniels of St. 
Bernard or the “ Alpine Spaniel,” and 
being “ on book-making alone intent,” 
desired no more, —no further found- 
ation on which to ground a plate and 
a description. We had. always beei?* 
of opinion, however, that the dogs of 
St. Bernard were rather of the mastiff 
than of the spaniel kind,— we conceived 
them indeed to bea sort of cross be- 
twixt wastiff and Newfoundland, if not 
in fact, at least in appearance, and we 
are pleased to find our supposition 
confirmed both by an engraving and a 
full and accurate description in the 
volumes before us. 

In these volumes our readers will 
likewise find a description of the Ger- 
man Boardog ; an animal usually ne- 
plected or misrepresented iA works on 
Natural History. We do not, how- 
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ever, admire the drawing of this animal 
given in Plate 7, Vol. 10. We have 
seen several speciinens of the animal 
ourselves, and cannot but observe that 
ia the plate to which we refer, our 
readers see nothing of those gigantic 

ruportions, or proud bearing, which 
characterise the dog in question. ‘The 
figure there given bears a greater re- 
semblance to the common Wolf-terrier 
of Russia, than to the stately and ter- 
rific Boar-dog. 

We have likewise one more fault to 
find, before we part. Our author de- 
scribes the Highland Deerhound and 
the Scottish Greyhound as one and the 
same dog ; whereas they are essentially 
and fotally different : the former being 
an calanal partaking but little of the 
form or appearance of the common 
greyhound, the latter being nothing 
more than a rough greyhound. The 
Highland Deerhound is likewise, by 
some blunder of the binders, named 
Staghound, and described page 189, 
after British Staghound. There is 
here a palpable error, which doubtless 
has escaped the notice of the clever 
author. 

In his notice of the Irish Wolf-dog, 
—called by some, but erroneously, the 
Irish Greyhound—the Colonel men- 
tions having heard that the late cele- 
brated Hamilton Rowan possessed two 
fine animals of this breed. We make 
no question but that many others have 
heard the same thing, aud we take this 
opportunity to disabuse them of their 
error. We have in our possession a 
letter from the gentleman to whom Mr. 
Rowan was indebted for the dogs in 
question ; and the writer expressly 
states that the dog was bred at Mr. 
Henry's, of Straffan, between mastiff 
and greyhound! That Hamilton Row- 
an and he used frequently to walk the 
streets accompanied by this large dog, 


and that, the people would say, as they 
passed by, “ There is the remains of an 
old Irish wolf-dog.” Mr. Rowan used 
to smile, but never contradicted these 
remarks, and thus the rumour got wind, 
The other dogs which Mr. Rowan 
subsequently obtained were fine speci- 
mens of the Great Dane; very similar 
to some large mottled dogs that used, 
until very lately, to be the rage in Dube 
lin, under the very erroneous and un- 
founded appellation of bloodhounds;s 
these dogs are now much less common 
than they were, and are daily decreas- 
ing in value. Could it be that the 
clever article on the Bloodhound and 
Medical Press some time back, by our 
worthy friend Mr. H. D. Richardson, 
had aught to do with this change in 
the canine fancy. 

The head of the Staghound (High- 
land), Plate 31, is not so well drawn as 
it might be; neither has that of the 
Bloodhound been taken from a well- 
bred specimen, the ears being too 
short, and the hair too rough. 

We have now, we confess, enumer- 
ated every fault that we could deteet, 
after a careful and impartial perusal of 
these two volumes; and our readers 
will perceive that they are not numer- 
ous. In fact, a good work, or indeed 
any work at all, on the dog tribes, is 
too rare an article to find fault with,— 
it being well for us to get it as we find 
it. 

The terrier’s head, which forms the 
frontispiece of Vol. 10., is excellent. 
One would almost fear looking at it too 
closely, in case of getting a bite. The 
other engravings are likewise executed 
in the very first style ; and we con- 
clude with earnestly recommending 
these volumes to the notice of the Na- 
turalist, the Sportsman, and the Dog 
Fancier. 
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